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Behind the By-Lines 


Our leading article contributed Eric 
Johnston, former President the 
Chamber Commerce, now President 
the Motion Picture Association America, 
Inc. His challenging article, Motion Pic- 
tures and Education, includes plea for 
human values and gives brief description 
four-year study just being concluded 
the State Nebraska showing the assistance 
which the motion picture can give educa- 
tion. 

Encouragement the Arts the United 
Kingdom the title article William 
Emrys Williams, C.B.E., London, 
The author Director the 
Bureau Current Affairs (London); 
chairman the Arts Panel the Arts 
Council Great Britain; Executive Mem- 
ber, British Council; radio critic “The 
Observer,” London. The American Medal 
Freedom was awarded him. During 
the recent war was Director the 
British Army Bureau Current Affairs, 
and for eleven years was Secretary the 
British Institute Adult Education. 
was the official historian British Army 
Education, 1939-1946. Among 
dozen books are: “Learn and Live,” 
“Plain Prose,” “The Craft Literature,” 
and “First Steps Parnassus.” 

Many our readers have become fa- 
miliar with the writings the eminent 
English historian, Arnold Toynbee. 
They will interested the evaluation 
which Gordon Eaker makes Toyn- 
bee’s Contribution Education. Professor 
Eaker head the English Department 
Jersey City Junior College. As- 
sociate Editor the CEA Critic. has 
been contributor former issues THE 
EpucaTIONAL Forum. Among his publica- 
tions are: “Walter Pater: Study 
Methods and and “Robert 
Bridges’ Concept Nature.” 

John Norton, Director Educa- 


tional Administration and Guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has furnished the significant article 
Keeping American Education Free. 
chairman the Educational Policies Com- 
mission the National Education Associa- 
Among his books are “The Ability 
the States Support Education,” “Edu- 
American Democracy and Federal State 
Relations Education,” and (co-author 
with his wife) “Foundation Curricu- 
lum Building.” member Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Jay Ellis Ransom, last year graduate 
student the University California 
Los Angeles, spent four years teaching 
Alaska, combining this occupation with 
research work anthropology. For some 
years has taught California high 
schools. has done considerable writing 
for periodicals and research journals, His 
article bears the Teacher the 
Yukon. 

William Lee Gragg, Assistant Superin- 

tendent the Ithaca, New York, Public 
Schools, the author Holding Power 
versus Absorbing Power Secondary 
Schools, new emphasis given this 
paper. 
Don Charles, guidance consultant 
the Junior Division the University 
Nebraska, has sent The Stereotype 
the Teacher American Literature. 
contributor other educational jour- 

Historians the field education are 
continually unearthing original and source 
materials which add our balanced under- 
standing the contributions which edu- 
cational leaders have made. Young Henry 
Barnard, Revealed His Letters 
Ashbel Smith printed this issue. The 

(Continued page 384) 
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Motion Pictures and 


Eric JOHNSTON 


ONIGHT want talk about illiter- 
among the literate. know that 
sounds cryptic. not meant be. Nor 

Let put this way: there are 
thousands schools today’s world 
pouring out hordes young people who 
may well equipped the funda- 
mentals learning but are morally 
illiterate. They are ignorant human 
The better educated they may 
from the strict scholastic standpoint, the 
more illiterate they are apt from 
the standpoint the moralities and the 
decencies life. 

Man instinctively and inherently 
decent. Kindness, compassion, sympathy, 
hospitality—the love one’s fellow man 
—these are virtues found everywhere 
among people who’ve never had in- 
troduction the three r’s. The kind 


Address the Annual Educational Con- 
ference sponsored the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement and the American 
Council Education, the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, Thursday evening, October 27, 1949. 


illiterate talking about has been 
stripped his instinctive decencies and 
sense human values perversion 
the purposes education. 

This growing illiteracy the great 
danger loose the world today. 
me, more dangerous than the atom 
bomb. The atomic bomb can demolish 
cities, but the end the world 
know can brought about with 
deadly certainty when the minds and 
souls men are demolished per- 
verted education. 

Where find these schools per- 
verting education? find them where- 
ever find the modern brand total 
state—in Communist Russia and the 
countries. They 
boast how steadily they have cut 
down illiteracy among their people. And 
the word accepted the ordinary 
sense, doubt true they have. 
Their millions are taught read and 
write and cipher. 

Communist Russia informs the world 
that educational opportunities for the 
Soviet child are rapidly overhauling any- 
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thing the kind the democratic 
world. They taunt with their prog- 
ress brief quarter century and point 
out our obvious shortcomings educa- 
tional facilities. 

But suppose look the two kinds 
education which today’s youth 
exposed: the communist kind and the 
democratic kind. 

The communist kind teaches that man 
exists only for the glory the state. 
Its youth steeped the gospel the 
class struggle. taught blind obedi- 
ence. taught think only the 
slide rule the state. 

Many you, feel sure, have seen 
some the textbooks used behind the 
Iron Curtain. have seen them too. The 
creed communism interlarded with 
fervency and effectiveness every page. 
threads all through the paragraphs 
from the primer for the kindergarten 
the most profound tome for graduate 
study. 

The goals education have been 
perverted before. not new the 
world. But never before was practiced 
such grand scale with more 
cleverly disguised intent and purpose. 
were thoroughly conscious how 
Mussolini and Hitler perverted educa- 
tion the purpose the state. They 
boasted about it. They made secret 
that they dinned the doctrine race 
superiority and contempt and hate for 
all others into the ears mere infants. 
Persecution the helpless and cruelty 
one’s fellow man were hailed 
virtues akin divine principles. 

Rigid, belligerent, intolerant minds 
were their goals. 

And rigid, belligerent, intolerant 


minds are the hatchings from the in- 
cubators the communist schools. 
The difference between education for 
communism and education for democ- 
racy the difference between the con- 
trolled mind and the searching mind. 


What are our goals education for 
democracy? 

The great goal, see it, the 
flexible, the free and the inquiring mind. 
Give youth chance learning how 
inquire, how search for truth, steer 
him where may best find truth—then 
let him judge for himself. Give youth 
that, and intolerance, hatred, contempt 
and belligerency become wrong once 
his own philosophy. 

But—we may ask ourselves—what 
does matter overmuch Russian 
Communism stamps its credo its 
youth throughout the years school? 
Have inferred that Russia placidly 
biding her time before pouncing the 
world with her own variety frenzied 
robots the Nazis and the Fascists did? 
Russia’s plans, nor would count myself 
among the guessers. 

point simple one: there 
always danger the peace the world 
—the gravest kind danger—when mil- 
lions have been robbed all conscience 
and are devoted with fanatical zeal 
overlords the state whose slightest 
whim obeyed without challenge 
even unspoken question. 

Peace, after all, isn’t something you 
can set out get and achieve. Peace 
by-product world conditions. There 
can certainty peace when hate 
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taught children, and becomes basic 
virtue them. 

believe must more alert 
than ever fortify our freedoms—our 
academic freedoms—our freedoms 
kinds. 

When many millions are denied the 
right search for truth, behooves 
all the more encourage our bumps 
curiosity with every device our com- 
mand; exploit the human values 
through education, and foster moral- 
ity through education three areas—the 
area the spirit, the political and the 
economic. 

Education terms man’s indi- 
vidual significance was never more re- 
quired age which condemns 
many the performance simple, 
routine tasks. The industrial era has 
handsomely rewarded terms 
things; has rewarded our stand- 
ard living; but our pride has 
tempered little bit. 

nonsense suggest that the man 
the assembly line has the same sense 
personal significance which the man 
the homestead enjoyed the agrar- 
age. 

don’t have adopt some alien 
call our system some other 
name get all the trappings fascism 
communism America. would 
fools not recognize that could 
happen here. Without meaning 
alarmist, believe detect some danger- 
ous They are small, 
sure, but they are less menacing. 

You education have forever been 
insistent open minds; you have 
fought for the right teach new ideas; 
you have encouraged original thinking; 


you have battled valiantly against its 
suppression. You have been faithful 
the principle the free school—and 
mean free more than economic 
sense. 

You have exercised the finest leader- 
ship creating atmosphere for the 
development rounded, balanced, so- 
cial-minded human beings. And that 
democracy. 

Perhaps, then, reminding you 
something you already know. But 
two citadels freedom are always under 
first attack those who want regi- 
ment minds, control thinking and put 
the soul man the stocks pillory. 
One citadel the school; the other, the 
free media expression—the press, the 
radio, the motion picture. 

You education and the com- 
munications industries were never 
need closer alliance. You know what 
face clamor for the destruc- 
tion useful textbooks; you know the 
insidious danger snatching books from 
school public libraries the ground 
that they are poisoning the minds 
youth. 

the communications industries 
know what face threat free- 
dom expression. the motion pic- 
ture industry know particularly 
well. want give you only one small 
example. 

One our pictures—a simple little 
story with cast child actors—was 
banned Memphis, Tennessee, because 
showed white and Negro children 
school and play together. are 
fighting that case out the courts. 

The American motion picture indus- 
try isn’t taking threats its freedom 
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lightly. are not going push- 
overs for outside regulation. are 
going fight back the threat of- 
ficial censorship wherever exists, wher- 
ever indicated, wherever symp- 
tomatic. have more than ourselves 
consider, and are thinking the 
danger those terms. 

The issue broader than the inter- 
ests the American motion picture in- 
dustry. vastly broader. the is- 
sue the whole American system—our 
system free schools, the free press, 
free communication, free speech. Here 
case when giving inch means 
losing principle. 

our concern when your right 
teach honestly and objectively tam- 
pered with; your concern when our 
right produce honest and objective 
pictures assailed. Our alliance must 
cemented and entrenched. 

There’s another area where are 
staunch and strong allies. And that 
the use motion pictures teaching 
tools. You know the film already 
20th century aid 20th century educa- 
tion. know that you are anxious 
adapt classroom use every technical 
device industry can create. Among them, 
this middle-aged stage the 
century, the film has proved, think, 
most useful you. 

Today, are moving out the 
realm guesswork with the motion pic- 
ture educational medium and into 
the field precise knowledge what 
can help the teacher and aug- 
ment the text. anticipate vast ad- 
vances the technology pictures. 
But over and beyond that, are begin- 
ning realize today that the film’s 


March 


greatest usefulness education will lie 
among our people; broadening their 
horizons and developing the whole 
man. 


There abundant evidence what 
have mind, but tonight sin- 
gling out just one example. The scene 
the story the prairie country Ne- 
Nebraska was chosen testing 
ground see how the screen could best 
serve broaden the program the 
rural high school. rural state. 
Some high schools have enrollment 
fewer pupils and from three 
five teachers. The curriculum offerings 
must necessarily limited those loca- 
tions. One teacher might required 
teach two subjects which she was thor- 
oughly skilled but two others which 
her background was limited best. 

Could the motion picture make 
the difference? 

That was the question asked, and 
co-operation with the University 
Nebraska, the state supported teacher 
institutions, and the Nebraska State De- 
partment Public Instruction, are 
endeavoring find the answers. 

Through Teaching Film Custodians, 
the motion picture industry has financed 
all the films from every source neces- 
sary the program. Nearly thousand 
prints motion pictures have been em- 
ployed thus far. 

The tests Nebraska will end 
June after four years intensive study. 
Thereafter, the results will published. 
think you will find them absorbing 
interest. told that the measure- 
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ments progress have been most ex- 
acting. Tonight, delighted give 
you something the nature in- 
terim report from Nebraska. caught 
with Europe the mail just 
the other day. only memo, 
sketchy course, but there real meat 
it. 

makes pretense that have 
stumbled the gateway educa- 
tional Utopia using films close 
allies the teacher and the text. But 
does speak results terms solid 
accomplishment. 

First, tells that through the use 
films the subject matter the stand- 
ard curriculum being more effectively 
learned and better retained. 

Second, communities neighboring 
the experiment centers have been in- 
spired use more motion pictures 
their own. The memo tells that par- 
ents those bordering school districts 
took the leadership. That all the 
good. 

Third, all the teacher colleges 
Nebraska have now introduced courses 
how teach with films. And that’s 
important. Tomorrow’s 
need know every new wrinkle 
education which the screen makes pos- 
sible and alert think others. 

Fourth—and this transcends every- 
thing else—the memo clearly states that 
the interest the pupil national and 
international affairs—in current events— 
the world which lives—has been 
immensely quickened. 

told that film course based 
the work the United Nations resulted 
the pupils forming discussion groups 
about activities. They have ex- 
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plored books and magazine 
about the United Nations; they began 
listen radio comment its work. 

might expect the average high 
pupil have latent interest 
the United Nations, but assured 
this interest, stimulated the motion 
picture course study, goes far beyond 
that. think splendid example 
how the screen can help expand the 
outlook today’s youth—young people 
who themselves must prepare live 
with world problems all their lives. 

would not want say that results 
Nebraska prove the case for the teaching 
film beyond all question. But con- 
vinced that those results justify far 
larger experiment. would like see 
entire school system several 
them turned into giant laboratories 
test the true worth the screen edu- 
cation. 


Nebraska, after all, there are only 
between and rural high schools 
used experiment What might 
the results the entire city school 
system Cleveland, St. Paul, Dallas, 
Seattle—or New York—could pro- 
vided with every favorable condition for 
exploration visual education? 

favorable conditions for explora- 
tion, mean the best personnel, the 
finest projection equipment, the best 
films had for every course—and 
above all—a program administered un- 
der policies with breadth vision, wel- 
coming bold and imaginative thinking, 
ready accept and experiment with new 
ideas. 

This job which some huge foun- 
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dation devoted advancement edu- 
cation might want take over co- 
operation with school authorities. It’s 
immense job. And, the returns, think, 
would immense. One our great 
foundations, which have already proved 
themselves helpful the broad pur- 
poses education for democracy, might 
well look this venture chance 
pioneer new continent—an intellec- 
tual continent which our explorations 
date have necessarily been limited 
and scanty. 

confidence sweeping labora- 
tory test the motion picture’s values 
education partly based the work the 
American motion picture doing 
abroad. idea that its real accom- 
plishments will lie the field hu- 
manities has been brought home forcibly 
once more first hand observa- 
tion Europe—and the fringe coun- 
tries the Soviet Union. 

our industry that the American motion 
picture, which goes everywhere, the 
only challenge the perversion edu- 
cation the countries the robot man. 
Europe, for carries with the spirit 
and the story democracy; the un- 
democratic countries, antidote, 
small may be, for undemocratic 
teachings. 

This privately owned and operated 
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industry making possible for even 
the unlettered millions the world 
know about America 
portantly—about democracy. Here 
American institution valiantly perform- 
ing for the values democracy wher- 
ever men can see and hear. 

Surely, wouldn’t for minute infer 
that our films can halt the steady, dismal 
and dangerous procession toward ci- 
phered-out souls and fettered minds. 
Surely, would not even imply that the 
film can more than raise doubts; give 
glimmer hope those who remem- 
ber their stolen freedoms, But can 
those things least. 

How much more abundantly can 
serve here home its usefulness 
can more completely studied and 
remains free all ways deal with 
life and the problems men! 

rejoice your renewed assurances 
that you welcome the motion picture 
ally the enlightenment man and 
the enrichment his life. those 
purposes, hand and glove, stand 
pledge. Trust stand with you 
make out the child and the youth 
today the whole man tomorrow— 
vest them with challenging, question- 
ing minds girded against untruths, de- 
voted the virtues decency and 
morality, and above all, forever vigilant 


liberty and human dignity. 


Tolerance may result from lack conviction and from lack 
loyalty well from sense fairness and 
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Encouragement the Arts 


the United Kingdom 


FACT beyond question that 
Tin the last ten years there has been 
impressive enlargement public in- 
terest the arts Britain. Paradoxi- 
cally enough the process began during 
World War when many people 
turned for refreshment the serious 
pleasures life, and when the United 
Kingdom Government encouraged and 
aided the provision such opportuni- 
ties. financed, for example, the Coun- 
cil for the Encouragement Music and 
the Arts (later developed into the 
permanent and flourishing Arts Coun- 
cil Great Britain) under whose aus- 
pices hundreds concerts good music 
were given munition factories and 
Civil Defence Centers. 

Such famous drama organizations 
“The Old Vic Theatre,” bombed out 
London, went tours provincial 
towns which had never seen produc- 
tion the great classics the English 
drama, and developed interest the 
theatre which continues flourish. 
the armed services, too, there was 
extensive scheme good music for the 
troops, most provided the Army 
Education authorities who 
culated camps and military bases num- 
erous art exhibitions. significant 
fact that after British Army troops had 
won their victories Italy they went 
large numbers enjoy their first ex- 
perience visit the famous Italian 
opera-houses. 


The war, then, gave notable fillip 
the ordinary man’s curiosity about the 
fine arts, and since the end the war 
the Arts Council Great Britain has 
systematically developed this interest. 
modest annual budget less than 
£500,000, the Council subsidises provin- 
cial tours the great London orchestras, 
enables new theatres get their feet 
the smaller towns, and sends travel- 
ing companies those areas Britain 
which are without theatres play 
Shakespeare, Shaw, and Moliére 
people who have never seen their plays 
before. 


Pictures Sent Tour 


the graphic arts the policy the 
Arts Council keep pictures the 
move, and has persuaded great num- 
ber private owners and public galleries 
lend their pictures for tours limited 
duration. Apart from this has as- 
sembled many exhibitions from foreign 
sources, such the memorable collection 
from the galleries Vienna, which at- 
tracted quarter million people 
the Tate Gallery London this sum- 
mer—while the same number saw the 
collection paintings from the Munich 
galleries show the National Gal- 
lery London. 

The over-all policy the Arts Coun- 
cil however, not concentrate 
direct supply plays and concerts and 
art exhibitions, but rather nourish and 
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finance voluntary endeavor. With such 
encouragement and backing 
numerous local bodies Britain have 
set work organize their own Arts 
Festivals, secure the knowledge that 
they can obtain few hundred pounds 
from the Arts Council balance their 
budgets. Similarly the Arts Council has 
fostered the creation hundreds Arts 
Clubs throughout the country, small in- 
formal groups which, systematic 
meetings, discussions and recitals, en- 
deavor inform themselves more 
deeply about the nature and methods 
the arts. 

clearly has the Arts Council 
demonstrated the range and depth 
popular interest good music, drama, 
painting, opera, ballet, and sculpture 
that the United Kingdom Government 
included the Local Government Act 
1948 clause which enables Local 
Authorities—City Councils and County 
Councils, that say—to use public 
funds for civic concerts drama festi- 
vals art exhibitions. this basis the 
London County Council 
ship with the Arts Council) organized 
open air exhibition sculpture 
Battersea Park 1948, and 157,000 per- 
sons visited make their first contact 
with modern British and European 
sculpture. 


Expansion Sponsored Activities 


Many local Councils Britain are 
already availing themselves that Act 
develop sponsored concerts and play- 
seasons under their own management, 
but progress this development de- 
pends, obviously, the numbers and 
quality those persons available or- 
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ganize such events. There scope here 
for men and women who have learned 
the trade production and manage- 
ment the best amateur circles, but 
will take time train and absorb people 
professional standards ensure that 
these municipal enterprises attain satis- 
factory quality. However, the expansion 
has begun, and its ultimate fulfilment 
will give the citizens Britain fuller 
share serious pleasures than they have 
ever secured from unaided private enter- 
prise. 

Music the art which has increased 
most popularity Britain during the 
last few years. Most the credit for 
this can given British Broadcasting 
Corporation. From its very beginning 
years ago, the B.B.C. resolutely re- 
vealed its determination made radio 
instrument public enlightenment 
well means entertainment. has 
provided listeners with regular and 
considerable volume “good” music, 
and has reinforced that policy build- 
ing such attractive program 
“Music Magazine,” popular weekly 
feature dealing with the methods and 
history music. the many agencies 
which can claim success enlarging and 
informing musical taste Britain, the 
B.B.C. stands emphatically foremost. 

There has developed recent years 
widening interest two arts which are 
usually regarded caviar the general 
public—ballet and opera. The Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet has developed into team 
comparable with any present 
Europe, while, two levels—those 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells— 
English opera building most en- 
couraging tradition even the creation 
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such brilliant home-made operas 
Benjamin Britten’s “Peter Grimes” and 
“Albert Herring.” One the most an- 
ticipated forthcoming events the 
opera world, incidentally, the new 
opera written Priestley with 
music composed his 
man, Arthur Bliss, staged London’s 
Covent Garden this autumn. inter- 
esting note that television Britain 
being used popularize ballet, and 
much television time being devoted 
not only the production first-class 
ballet but also close-up demonstra- 
tions ballet-technique. Here again, 
seems, radio destined play major 
role shaping wide public apprecia- 
tion art. 


Schools Aid the Amateur 


There has long flourished Britain 
vigorous amateur practice the arts, 
and the total number amateur theatri- 
cal societies, music societies, and art 
clubs, legion. The standards per- 
formance these activities are, inevita- 
bly, variable, but most those who take 
part are concerned more with the process 
their expression than its product. 
There can gainsaying the fact that 
one the most fruitful ways under- 
standing art attempt its practices. 
general, true say that stand- 
ards are rising this field, thanks the 
sagacious support given amateur ef- 
forts such bodies the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, the British 
Drama League, and Britain’s Rural 
Music Schools Association. small 
grants-in-aid for capital equipment, 
training-courses for producers and per- 
formers and system expert 
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guidance and advice these bodies are 
seeing that amateur enthusiasm for 
the arts not quenched. And since the 
Education Act 1944 came into force, 
the practice the arts has been en- 
couraged and sustained the national 
education system, not only the schools 
Britain but also its many varieties 
adult education. 

The most serious problem the 
moment, the desperate lack build- 
ings suitable for artistic activities. 
London, and many Britain’s pro- 
vincial cities, concert halls, theatres, and 
art galleries were destroyed damaged 
bombs during the war. Rebuilding, 
obviously, cannot take priority over 
housing, and will many years be- 
fore this problem solved. However, 
London expected have two more 
concert halls ready for the great Festival 
Britain 1951—a new one the 
Exhibition site the South Bank the 
Thames, and rebuilt Queen’s Hall. 

fair assert that the average 
man’s interest many the arts, espe- 
cially music, painting, and ballet has 
never been livelier more willing than 
today. Cynics may inclined 
suggest that this may clue which 
will incline Labor Government na- 
tionalize the arts, but that supposition has 
been emphatically refuted lately Sir 
Stafford Cripps. The Government has 
intention controlling the arts 
establishing Fine Arts. 
Britain’s policy encourage and sus- 
tain the free enterprise voluntary 
bodies and, means such channels 
the Arts Council, stimulate the enthus- 
help themselves serious pleas- 
ures increasing scale. 
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Good News Tonight 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


For fifteen minutes now modern oracle 
(Which also advertises crispy-crunchy crackers) 
Will offer the news behind the news: 

Rumors war, sedition, revolution, 

Disaster, crime, and bald chicanery. 

the business commentators 

indicate crisis situation 

least three times week. can spare 
The fateful voice tonight. 

Turn off the radio, 


How festive the twilight after rain! 

cooler air brims the garden slope 

From the green, mile-wide valley. 

The mountains draw their curtains blue tulle 
Closer and closer. Scraps hammered gold 
Fade where the sun has set. “Cheo-cheo!” 
This spring the peach tree and the cherry tree 
Seem more luxuriant than they were last year. 
The roses will earlier bloom. 

The terrace lawn needs mowed again. 
“Cheo-cheo-chehoo-cheo!” 
“Cheo-cheo-chehoo-cheo!” 


forever such little voice 

That calls and coaxes and captures 

When are vacuum. Aroused, 

focus our attention spot 

Almost invisible. lightly trace 

The full, rich whistle through the gathering dusk, 
And know there blood-red, sun-red bird, 

feathered ruby, perching the top 

the tall butternut tree, interpreting 

Events more than bird 

Into the darkening silence does send 

His piercing comments. “Cheo-cheo-cheo!” 

And suddenly feel like worshipers 

whom New York, Berlin, Moscow, and Washington 
Are merely names. Said Puck: Lord, what fools, 
something worse than fools, these mortals 


The hour far advanced. sit and think. 
Quite unperceived, the cardinal has left, 

And from distance, pianissimo, 

sounds too good mock us, 

sounds too soft cheer us. 

chilly gust sweeps through our sleepy thoughts. 
Good news tonight? Bad news tonight? yawn. 
rise inside, but turn and see 

The burnished metal the rounded moon 
Floodlight our favorite landscape, and stand 
Transfigured solved and settled world. 


Toynbee’s Contribution Education 


History* tackles the biggest prob- 
lem our time, the question whether 
our Western Civilization de- 
stroyed War rally from its 
present rout and survive for some time. 
Educational pragmatists believe that the 
best thinking arises out facing and 
testing various solutions problem. 
Surely this problem 
enough satisfy the positivist and ulti- 
mate enough satisfy the idealist. The 
large sale Toynbee’s history the 
one-volume abridgement, more than 
200,000 copies, testifies how directly 
its thesis bears the present world situ- 
ation. Consequently, all teachers should 
aware its educational implications, 
for day-to-day teaching always takes 
place larger climate opinion. 

all teaching, the historical frame 
reference inescapable, and Toyn- 
bee’s work establishes some new gen- 
eralizations. deplores the tendency 
historians research small sub- 
jects just because original documents 
those topics may available. His the 
master mind that able see the large 
tendencies and scoop together under il- 
luminating principles the smaller works 
many men. One marvels how one 
persons could read all history, philoso- 


Copyright 1933, 1939 Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Inc. See also the one-volume abridge- 
ment Somervell (1946), and Toynbee, 
Civilization Trial (1948) with the same 
copyright. 


phy, literature, and religion Toynbee 
seems have done. Closer examination 
his books, however, and regard for 
the brevity life reveals that has 
had rely good deal secondary 
sources. His great contribution 
vision across the centuries. Toynbee’s 
contention that the history one na- 
tion comprehensible only part the 
civilization which belongs. got 
this idea from Ibn Arabian 
philosopher, who studied Nomad and 
sedentary populations until caught 
vision the genesis and growths and 
breakdowns and disintegrations civili- 
zations, 

Toynbee’s method empirical and 
comparative, but course everyone 
writes with personal point view and 
with his own background. has been 
accused being carefully empirical 
gathering his evidence and then for- 
getting some drawing his con- 
clusions, His dogmatism, however, 
greater than that scientists who like- 
wise generalize about evolution, for ex- 
ample, from the evidence few bones 
unearthed, One must hazard some gen- 
eralizations hypotheses remain 
state suspended judgment, and even 
scientists have found their faith too 
strong for their scepticism. 

finds religion the character- 
istic mark civilization, and has 
been criticized for preferring the Chris- 
tian religion all others. Living Eng- 
land and Western Christendom, how- 
ever, should expected take this 
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point view. any other religion 
showing much vitality spite 
dominant minority’s trying repudiate 
to-day? Toynbee criticizes some as- 
pects institutional religion but does 
not undermine our confidence 
tory and our faith the future im- 
plying that our civilization based 
false religion. Comparative religion 
has tendency equate things that are 
not equal. Some so-called religions are 
only philosophies. Toynbee thinks that 
philosophies, which arise from domi- 
nant minority preserve status quo 
and appeal only the elite like Stoicism 
Rome can never equal the strength 
religion its best. Christianity arose 
from submerged internal proletariat 
Rome. Hence Toynbee predicts that 
philosophy must decrease and religion 
must increase the progress civiliza- 
tions. Possibly only one who knows 
Toynbee’s historical sources well 
does has right criticize the sound- 
ness his conclusions. 

But Toynbee’s work larger than 
history and more inclusive. Education- 
ally, should removed the realm 
general education interdepart- 
mental, comprehensive, advanced 
veys, for the work cannot discussed 
adequately one departmental frame- 
work. literature, for example, in- 
cludes penetrating interpretations 
Prometheus Bound and Faust. raises 
the question human destiny with both 
good and evil present the world. 
explains his formula challenge and re- 
sponse which civilizations grow 
saying that God cannot resist challenge 
evil like that the Book Job, for 
gives Him chance re-create the 
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world. Similarly, philosophy, Toyn- 


bee’s work inclines toward Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution, but one finds 
stimulating comments about Platonism, 
Stoicism, Determinism, 
Freudianism, and James’s Pragmatism. 
religion, Toynbee’s study being 
widely acclaimed clergymen. His 
whole thesis reinforced with meticu- 
lous quotations from the Bible, some 
them very familiar ones, His chapter 
the Papacy outstanding, though 
Anglican, and makes careful 
analysis the strength the different 
churches to-day relation preserving 
civilization. His annexed essay, “Chris- 
tus Patiens,” shows him applying the 
higher criticism drawing parallels 
the story Christ Greek heroic myth 
about Hercules and the life Soc- 
But thinks that the higher 
criticism, which here stay, really 
serves the cause historical faith. 


Toynbee’s scientific outlook shown 
his moving the frame historical 
reference back suggested geological 
determination the age the earth. 
This reveals Gibbon’s short-sighted view 
the decline Rome. Toynbee sees 
Rome part Hellenic Civilization, 
which had committed suicide fratri- 
cidal strife long before “the triumph 
barbarism and religion.” This long view 
enables him criticize modern deter- 
minism finding parallels Babylon 
eight centuries when discovery 
“stellar year” the cosmos gave 
rise fatalistic interpretations life 
which Toynbee compares with our own 
callow speculations after 2700 years. 
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Hence departmental approach 
adequate this work. Toynbee writes 
humanist concerned with broad inter- 
relations knowledge. does not live 
thinking one side and humanistic 
thinking the other. Carlyle said, 
these deep scientific individuals have 
been nowhere that have not also 
been, have seen some few handbreadths 
farther into the deep that without 
limit. all live the same world, 
and logic logic any field. time 
that were abandoning the narrow 
approach and uniting solve our com- 
mon problems. 

One our problems which both 
the social sciences and the humanities 
must give attention nationalism. 
civilizations survive through meeting 
successive challenges, and Hellenic 
Civilization broke down through its in- 
ability unify its city states into some 
world order, the challenge our day 
find some spiritual framework for our 
separate nations. This the United Na- 
tions organization trying do. Toyn- 
bee demonstrates that the twin forces 
Industrialism and Democracy, potent 
forces to-day, were originally intended 
moral forces working for world 
peace and brotherhood. Since the rise 
nations, however, these forces have been 
diverted serve the cause parochial 
states. 

Industry, succeed, needs access 
raw materials the world over and free 
markets which sell and exchange. 
trade expanded during the nineteenth 
century, and India, Brazil, Argentina, 
Russia, and other large areas were 
opened up, the tendency was toward free 
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trade and larger economic units. About 
1870 this trend was reversed. After 1918 
number new states were created be- 
tween Russia and Germany. And 
1931, even Britain reversed her tradi- 
tional policy. President Truman’s pledge 
American industry build back- 
ward areas the direction peace 
carried out accordance with the 
needs the countries This the 
challenge American business to-day. 

Similarly, the second modern force 
Democracy, when arose France, was 
concerned with the rights men every- 
where, not just one nation. was 
general humanitarian impulse, 
Commission Human Rights the 
United Nations to-day. But Democ- 
racy the nineteenth century was per- 
verted through such instruments con- 
scription, first used Napoleon and 
our Civil War, serve the state and 
has made totalitarian wars possible to- 
day. The totalitarian aspect did not 
characterize the princes’ wars the 
eighteenth century, Toynbee points out. 
The question to-day is, Democracy 
humanitarian force could practically 
abolish Slavery, can not eventually 
abolish War? takes courage for Toyn- 
bee say that national governments 
have nothing the divine about them 
and that owe them only such alle- 
giance pay municipalities and 
counties, which were never intended 
idolized. But his longer view takes 
back before the days nationalism 
and shows where are tending. 
Nurse Cavell, too, felt that patriotism 
not enough. 

The sense fear that almost para- 
lyzes our day-to-day activities, 
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Toynbee says, because recognize 
that War still potent force modern 
society. This raises clamor our 
“Time Troubles” for universal state 
impose peace force. compares 
our series recent nationalistic wars 
with the religious wars the seven- 
teenth century the second rout ex- 
perienced our civilization. Both series 
wars were fanatic, and War calls 
the major cause the breakdown 
civilizations. The militarist, because 
successful the battlefield, does not 
prepare for life peacetime, when the 
soldier off duty. Yet peace must al- 
ways prepared for unless the world 
turn into universal graveyard. The 
militarist led pride try solve 
military means those questions that 
can only properly settled arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. Perhaps some good 
has been accomplished righteous 
force, but usually the nation the civili- 
zation that takes the sword perishes 
the sword. Toynbee’s history full 
examples that could cited. finds 
that the early Christians, who met force 
with eventually took 
their captors captive and that the lesson 
history that the meek shall inherit 
the earth. 


extremely difficult apply this 
principle our strained relations with 
Russia when even hear voices raised 
for preventive atomic war, yet Toyn- 
bee suggests certain lines thought that 
may help. The Russian iron curtain 
explains her Byzantine inheritance 
and traditional distrust the West, 
going back the division churches. 
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Russia has only recently become part 
Western Civilization, Paradoxically, 
also, Russia, agricultural country, 
adopted Marxism Western idea 
thought out German-Jew whose 
eyes were industrial Europe the 
middle the nineteenth century. Like 
Peter the Great, Lenin and Stalin de- 
cided that they must imitate order 
surpass us. But they are imitating 
only our industry. Toynbee points 
out, however, that the Russian peasant 
becomes mechanic the American 
pattern, may eventually think like 
American and demand the same free- 
doms that the American enjoys. 
doubtful philosophy concerned pri- 
marily with improving material well- 
being will satisfy men for long. Russia 
trying raise economic theory 
social justice, which might called 
mere leaf stolen from the Western 
Christian Bible, into 

History has convinced Toynbee that 
nation cannot copy one aspect an- 
other civilization without eventually suc- 
cumbing entirely. For example, 
Britain industrialized India, and Gandhi 
was unable resist that trend plead- 
ing for hand-woven cloth symbol 
resistance the whole imperial system. 
took the Anglo-Saxon idea 
freedom that accompanied the British 
Raj and used free India. England 
accepted the logic events, and to-day 
have seen these two great powers 
part friends. Toynbee feels that 
must interested India and Russia 
because they are now part our civiliza- 
tion and share some the same aims. 
The path toward peace would seem 
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through enlarging the areas agree- 
ment the nearer obstacles can re- 
moved. 

The largest warning that stands out 
Toynbee’s study his historic pattern 
the usual breakdown civilizations. 
schism emerges between the dominant 
minority and the internal proletariat. 
Then the dominant minority may try 
impose its will force and create uni- 
versal state and philosophy support 
it. Meanwhile, the internal proletariat, 
those who are but not the society, 
secede and form universal church from 
which new civilization arises Chris- 
tianity arose Rome. such schism 
not arise our civilization, Toyn- 
bee warns that extend our influ- 
ence, must find ways control our 
industrial wealth the interest all 
the people, both home and abroad. 

Now Industrialism and Democracy, 
like everything else, are products 
creative minority. Toynbee gives indi- 
vidualism great prominence. The last 
part his third volume illustrious 
gallery creative spirits who have 
changed the course history—St. Paul, 
Solon, Buddha, Macchiavelli, Thucydi- 
des, Peter the Great, and others. Toyn- 
bee’s formula “withdrawal 
the creative 
leaves society for time, possibly 
through some reversal practical af- 
fairs, and receives inspiration, 
after which returns society,—medi- 
ates between the individual and society. 
his return the creative leader pre- 
cipitates crisis until either ac- 
cepted his followers defeated. 
Whoever our leaders are to-day, their 
task see that the good life 
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widely diffused possible. The minor- 
ity leads either inspiration 
from person person, or, the case 
most people, through mimesis imita- 
tion. Some machinery government 
necessary. But when the creative minor- 
ity degenerates into mere dominant 
minority and the music Orpheus ex- 
changed for the drill sergeant’s shout 
command, the decline imminent. 

So, see the world falling into 
two camps, one dominated Russia 
and the other ourselves, our responsi- 
bility apparent. There doubt 
our material superiority, Toynbee says, 
but Russia could easily exploit for propa- 
ganda purposes among other nations any 
disparity standard living between 
the few and the many our country. 
For the nine surviving civilizations 
come our way, and they are rapidly 
coming through the influence our In- 
dustrialism, must prepared lead 
them. Robert Bridges said, “They 
have seen the electric light and come 
worship from afar.” They will enor- 
mously increase the size our 
proletariat and intensify the problem 
our creative minority. 

Such considerations lend support 
Toynbee’s assertion that our culture 
central our civilization, and economics 
and politics are secondary. deplores 
the repudiation scholars the Ren- 
aissance period their clerical origin 
and finds that much modern education 
barren ethical values. have mass 
education, true, but just soon the 
first generation trained read Eng- 
land grew up, the Yellow Press ap- 
peared pander their new appetite. 
Toynbee laments the decline classical 
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literature, music, and painting, and feels 
that our letting Byzantine painting 
and African music rush fill the 
vacuum left, are openly confessing 
before men that have forfeited 
our spiritual birthright. His own writing 
clear, restrained English, rising occa- 
sionally passages quiet eloquence, 
sets high standard seriousness. 
that kind thinking which must 
return are save our civilization. 
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have classically trained minds 
among us, but commission them 
build Parthenon? 

conclusion, possibly nothing could 
more advance world peace than for 
Toynbee discussion clubs spring all 
over the world. Many people are now 
familiar with his thesis. hoped that 
the educational implications his work 
presented this article will found 


helpful teachers. 


THE VIOLET AND THE ROSE 


all the mass 

color, beauty 

Shows, each 
Particular eye, 

Singular comprehension. 


And yet each one 
Simple and sweet, 
Delight and beauty 
All within itself, 
Refutes choice 


That one should 
Sufficient the 
The next beauty too. 
The rose and too 

The violet refutes. 


Each life should know 
Soft petals the rose, 
But hark the song 
The violet sings, 

all who hear. 


Keeping American Education 


Joun 


the recorded history 
mankind, ceaseless war has 
raged between those who would free, 
and those who would enslave the human 
spirit. 

The tide battle some periods has 
turned favor those who would en- 
slave men. Hitler forecast such period, 
last thousand years. 

other times, the march toward lib- 
erty and the free way life has ap- 
peared irresistible. 

History Freedom Thought, pub- 
lished 1913, makes this remarkable 
statement: 

The struggle reason against au- 
thority has ended what appears now 
decisive and permanent victory for 
liberty. 

When Bury thus proclaimed the tri- 
umph liberty, the world was the 
very brink period which the 
protagonists freedom and enslave- 
ment were lock life and death 
struggle. 

still live that period. still has 
decided whether the forces light 
darkness are triumph. 

The backwash World War 
period unusual stress and strain, be- 
tween nations and within our own 
country. such period, wise nation 


Address 82nd Annual Convention 
Maryland State Association, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Thursday, October 20, 1949. 


looks its foundations. tribute 
the importance and vitality educa- 
tion, therefore, that very much 
the minds the American people to- 
day. 

the extent that this interest edu- 
cation results the intelligent examina- 
tion and better definition the pur- 
poses and practices the schools, the 
effects are likely good. 

the extent that such period re- 
sults violent and ill-founded attacks 
upon the schools, and the teachers who 
loyally work them, harm will re- 
sult and especially our children and 
youth. That such attacks have been made 
the schools need not tell you. 

Taking account this situation, the 
Educational Policies Commission the 
National Education Association, about 
year ago, set out prepare report 
which would provide lighthouses 
stormy period, when some appear 
have lost their bearings what the 
goals and procedures education 
for free men, and for free nation, 
should be. 

urge that you read carefully the 
54-page report which was released 
June 8th, entitled: American Education 
and International repre- 
sents the results careful study and de- 
liberation the part the Commission. 

Educational Policies Commission the Na- 
tional Education Association and American As- 
sociation School Administrators. American 
Education and International Tensions. The Com- 


mission: 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington D.C. June, 1949. 25¢ 
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The broad scope and fundamental 
purposes this report have been over- 
shadowed the attention given one 
its sections which states that members 
the Communist Party the United 
States should not employed 
teachers. 

The importance and validity this 
statement will not neglected this 
address. First, however, let consider 
the broader purposes the report. 

The central theme this pronounce- 
ment that are living period 
continuing international tension; that 
analysis the factors involved what 
has come called the cold war re- 
veals some that are destructive and some 
which are constructive; that the con- 
structive side are the great material and 
moral resources the United States; 
that crucial importance world 
peace and world progress that these 
resources used with maximum con- 
structive effect; and that the public 
schools should their full share 
teaching the children and youth the 
land how this may done. 

The basic conclusion the report 
that the schools are prepare children 
and youth live continuing period 
international tension, then the educa- 
tion they receive must both vital and 
free. 

What vital and free education? 
will necessary deal with the specific 
and illustrative answers which the Com- 
mission gives this complex question 
brief form. Accordingly, the members 
the Commission are not necessarily 
committed what will say this after- 
noon except those points where their 
report directly quoted. 


Vital education the divided world 
today will have number purposes, 

First, and perhaps most important, 
and now quote directly from the re- 
port: 


The schools should continue with vigor 
their programs for giving young citizens 
clear understanding the principles 
the American way life and desire 
make these principles prevail their own 
lives and the life their country. 

Recent history has demonstrated again 
that from such understanding and such at- 
titudes there arises deep loyalty the ideals 
that have been developed and applied our 
country. must develop greater meas- 
ure intelligent loyalty democratic 
must make those. ideals more 
economic life and intergroup relations and 
education, less than politics and gov- 
ernment. There better way prevent 
the spread communism and other forms 
that they can achieve maximum free- 
dom, justice, and well-being actively 
supporting and improving American de- 
mocracy. 


This kind education will neither 
inert nor static. Although will empha- 
size the glorious elements our great 
tradition, will not make the grievous 
errors looking only the past and 
failing realize that America has not 
completed its growth. quite im- 
portant that realize that have 
glorious future that properly ap- 
preciate the achievements our for- 
bears. 

Ours rapidly moving, complex 
society. crowded with perplexing 
Technology constantly creates 
new difficulties well revises the 
nature old ones. 
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People individuals, members 
families, workers industry, agri- 
culture and the professions, and citi- 
zens the local, state, national and in- 
ternational levels, are constantly con- 
fronted with these difficulties. 

education all its power equip 
the children and youth the land 
deal with 

Education should strive decrease 
the lag between technological change 
and wise response such change. The 
orderly and prompt adjustment life 
new conditions old problem. 
is, also, increasingly difficult one 
society where technological advance 
very rapid and where policies are deter- 
mined democratic procedures. 

Only education which takes account 
the foregoing considerations 
called vital. And only schools which 
operate atmosphere freedom can 
respond them. 

Again, vital education the kind 
which attempts promote international 
co-operation and peace. Not peace any 
price, but price free people are 
willing pay. 

This involves the difficult task lay- 
ing basis for wise decisions the 
American people choosing between 
various methods for dealing with specific 
international problems. 

Such understanding requires that the 
youth the land should acquainted 
with the facts international life. 
this point the report the Policies Com- 
mission says this: 

Young citizens should have oppor- 


tunity learn about the principles and 
practices totalitarianism, including those 
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represented the Soviet Union and the 
Communist Party the United States. 


Study such topics should accurate 
and objective, should make use basic 
official documents, and should increase 
civic intelligence with reference causes 
back of, the objectives of, and the meth- 
ods totalitarian regimes. 

Education which does these things 
vital education. But this kind educa- 
tion impossible every time teacher 
the social studies physics takes 
account the existence the Soviet 


“Red” Communist. 


Some persons are honestly confused 
this matter. They seem make 
distinction between teaching about Com- 
munism and advocating Communism. 

Accordingly the Commission says: 


Teaching about Communism any 
other form dictatorship does not mean 
advocacy these doctrines. Such advocacy 
should not permitted American 
schools, 

Rejection all forms totalitarianism 
American youth more likely result 
from the objective exposure facts the 
classroom than from situation which 
youth, denied opportunity learn about 
them school, are left the prey 
propaganda through out-of-school chan- 
nels—often possessing the enhanced appeal 
forbidden fruit. 


There may have been period when 
could enjoy the lazy luxury 
interest countries and 
yond our borders. Our status the 
world community longer permits this 
luxury. Responsibility the society 
nations inherent the great resources 
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the United States, both moral and 
material, 

Education, vital, must deal with 
the realities domestic and interna- 
tional life. The schools society 
free and responsible men must operate 

that teachers should irresponsible 
indulge license, Quite the opposite. 
The Commission quite clear this 
matter several points. For example, 
says: 


the challenge anti-democratic 
ideologies reinforces the schools’ basic ob- 
ligation teach democracy, just the 
need for healthy young people wear 
uniforms and man machines tells the schools 
intensify and improve their programs 
health and vocational education. 

The schools the United States will 
certainly expected and required con- 
tinue their work developing strong na- 
tional loyalties. Their task, however, may 
reach beyond present typical practice 
include more penetrating understanding 
the elements our national tradition 
that merit the greatest devotion, the 
qualities our national greatness that are 
most worthy admired and fostered, 
and the historical background and 
reasonable national aspirations other 
peoples. 

develop the kind patriotism that 
true the best ideals America 
major educational task. 


Education, however, must not only 
responsible what aims teach, 
but must also carried re- 
sponsible teachers. this meant 
teachers who are intellectually honest, 
who make the greatest possible use 
reliable facts and impartial evidence, 
who think for themselves and who strive 
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develop this indispensable quality 
free citizen the children and youth 
whom they teach. 

This the reasoning back the pro- 
nouncement the Commission which 
has attracted the widest attention and 
which reads follows: 


Members the Communist Party the 
United States should not employed 
teachers. 

Such membership, the opinion the 
Educational Policies Commission, involves 
adherence doctrines and discipline com- 
pletely inconsistent with the principles 
freedom which American education 
depends. Such membership, and the ac- 
companying surrender intellectual in- 
tegrity, render individual unfit dis- 
charge the duties teacher 
country. 

the same time condemn the care- 
less, incorrect, and unjust use such words 
“Red” and “Communist” 
teachers and other persons who point 
fact are not Communists, but who merely 
have views different from those their 
accusers. The whole spirit free Ameri- 
can education will subverted unless 
teachers are free think for themselves. 
because members the Communist 
Party are required surrender this right, 
movement characterized conspiracy and 
calculated deceit, that they should ex- 
cluded from employment teachers. 


Although this 
overwhelming endorsement the press 
and radio, and all but mere hand- 
ful the nearly 3,000 official delegates 
the Representative Assembly the 
National Education Association 
recent Boston meeting, has been criti- 
cized few. refer, not the usual 
misrepresentations which come from 
Communist sources, but rather the 
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doubts expressed few honest and 
loyal citizens. 


These criticisms mainly 
around two points. First, they urge that, 
whereas the ideology and methods 
Communism are anathema intelligent 
and loyal citizens, neverthe- 
Jess free society must tolerate person 
who espouses these ideas and methods 
until the time that commits 
overt, illegal act. Otherwise, 
claimed, the Communist Party member 
excluded solely “association.” 

cannot accept this analysis. Rather, 
would contend that person who joins 
the Communist Party and regularly pays 
dues that party has committed act 
which perhaps above all others disquali- 
fies him for the noble and responsible 
service teaching free society. 

considering this question, the issue 
should kept clear. The issue not 
whether the Communist Party should 
should not outlawed. That 
legal and political question which has 
civil rights. The relation Com- 
munist Party membership and civil 
rights, again, should left legal and 
political determination. Nor 
matter from association. 

The issue the position our profes- 
sion the proper qualifications its 
members. Every profession has duty 
define the qualifications which its mem- 
bers should possess, They know best the 
qualifications required order that one 
may serve the high level which en- 
sion. They should not hesitate specify 
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qualifications even higher than those 
legally required they believe they are 
essential for such service. 

Physicians proudly take the Hippo- 
cratic Oath, which its idealism and 
specification the qualifications the 
professional doctor, transcends anything 
which would attempt translate into 
law administrative action. 

doing, the physician recognizes 
that his calling more than vocation. 
great privilege and opportunity. 
not natural and inalienable, 
even civil, right. One becomes quali- 
fied serve physician only after 
long and arduous training and when 
has, addition, committed himself 
certain attitudes mind and pro- 
cedures which are essential not only 
the protection the good name the 
medical profession, but the public 
general. Nothing less should expected 
the members calling who wield 
such power life and death. 

The teaching profession for more than 
century has followed similar course. 
need not recall this audience the 
long struggle lift our calling above 
the standards semi-skilled labor. Nor 
necessary review the efforts 
have made lift the ethical standards 
and practices teaching the highest 
possible level. 

Teachers have never been satisfied 
accept sufficient the mere legal re- 
quirements set law for admission 
their profession. have always ex- 
pected more ourselves. our duty 
so. When teachers reach the place 
where they expect less themselves 
than the public requires legal enact- 
ment, then the children and youth 
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the land will indeed danger. 

The issue, therefore, not, Com- 
munists have legal rights? course 
they do. And have recently witnessed 
New York City the extraordinary 
efforts honest judge protect 
eleven them these rights, even 
though their trial they flaunted every 
process judicial procedure which has 
taken western civilization centuries 
develop. 

Rather, the question is, persons 
who have pledged themselves the ob- 
jectives and the procedures the Com- 
munist Party have the qualifications for 
teaching which teachers are willing 
accept? 

The answer this question lies 
consideration what membership the 
Communist Party means. 

Communism more than politi- 
cal party. conspiracy which would 
take over force and regulate, accord- 
ing despotic ideology, every phase 
citizen’s life. 

has done that very thing wherever 
has been able seize power. 

tells what you can think—you fol- 
low the party line. You follow all 
respects. decrees that acquired 
characteristics are inherited, you must 
believe it. decrees theory the 
formation and nature the universe, 
you must accept it. 

regulates your economic life 
every turn. 

Freedom religion and conscience 
out the window, when Communism 
comes in. 

takes over art all its forms— 
drama, music, painting, and literature. 

rigidly controls all forms com- 
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munication—the press, the radio, motion 
pictures. 

has its first and indispensable 
objective—the seizure power 
small group—called the dictatorship 
the proletariat. 

has never come into power any 
country clear vote mandate 
the people, but always violence, as- 
sassination, conspiracy, and double-deal- 
ing. 

fact, any means, matter how 
outrages human personality, moral un- 
der the Communist code—anything goes 
appears advance the time when 
the dictatorship comes into power. 

Communism looks upon the school 
and education especially choice 
means achieving its evil ends. 

assigns special role the teacher 
who joins this movement—it his duty 
destroy the loyalty the child and 
youth his country and indoctrinate 
him with Communist ideology. 

The teacher expected this in- 
sofar can without taking too many 
chances getting caught. 

The teacher should this regardless 
the subject teaches—all the way 
from art zoology. 

These statements are not based 
hearsay, supposition, conjecture. 

They are stated over and over again 
official Communist documents, 
have been acted out wherever and when- 
ever Communism comes into power. 

Those who have pledged their allegi- 
ance and their support the doctrines 
and methods Communism, joining 
the party and who renew that pledge 
every time they pay their party dues, 
have committed act which disqualifies 
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them for teaching. They lack the loyalty 
free American institutions, and have 
relinquished the intellectual integrity 
and right think for themselves, which 
are first requisite for one who prepares 
children and youth for the arduous 


second criticism has been made 
the profession’s pronouncement against 
members the Communist Party. This 
criticism states that, whereas right 
principle deny the privilege 
teaching Communist Party members, 
any effort act upon this principle 
would more harm than good, and 
that therefore would better not 
say anything about the matter all. 

cannot accept this analysis. true 
that clumsy and ill-advised administra- 
tive action dealing with subversiveness 
the schools would much harm. 
This quite different, however, from 
concluding that the matter cannot 
dealt with all, and that therefore 
should ignored. 

What one does implement pro- 
nouncement against Communist Party 
members depends one’s assumptions. 

has been assumed some profes- 
sional patrioteers that there are con- 
siderable number Communists the 
teaching ranks. Thirty years contact 
with teachers all states, and from all 
states, makes this ridiculous and false 
There are few Communist 
teachers. There are thousands school 
systems which not have even one. 

Furthermore, conditions vary widely 


the more than 100,000 local school 
systems the United States. The pro- 
cedures used great school systems 
such New York Baltimore are 
necessarily very different from those 
school district with only one-teacher 
school, even district moderate 
size. 

Accordingly, this problem which 
should dealt with the local school 
system. The administrative officers and 
members boards education are 
neither dumb nor disloyal. They can 
expected deal with the rare teacher 
who joins the Communist cause. 

have already had enough experi- 
ence demonstrate that the attempt 
legislate against subversiveness the 
heat the typical state legislative ses- 
sion likely result hysterical action 
rather than sound protection for the 
schools. 

New York State last spring passed 
measure which requires every 
board education set machinery 
for examining the political opinions 
every teacher the state. This has come 
called the Feinberg Law. 

way thinking, this law 
the action legislators who are both 
uninformed and They are un- 
informed because they apparently as- 
sume that there are sufficient number 
Communist teachers the school 
systems the state justify witch- 
hunt among all teachers. 

Now, not deny that there are 
some Communist Party members among 
the teachers New York City and per- 
haps few other school systems. Even 
the largest estimates the number 
such members, however, constitute but 
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infinitesimal fraction the 75,000 
teachers New York State. Why cast 
the shadow American Gestapo 
over all these 75,000 teachers or- 
der deal with very few? 

Legislation this type also reflects 
confusion. reveals naive idea how 
people protects its schools from few 
teachers who are genuinely subversive. 
The methods whereby this may done 
one the most difficult problems 
problem each the several thousand 
school systems New York State. 
Poorly administered, can far more 
harm than good surrounding schools 
with atmosphere fear and recrimi- 
nation similar that Germany under 
Hitler and Russia today. 

The Board Education New York 
City and its administrative officers are 
close this problem, and possess the 
power under laws which have been 
the books for years deal with it, are 
qualified deal with it, and have been 
dealing with the best their 
ability. 

The same may said general for 
the thousands boards education 
throughout New York State. 

Again, the passing witch-hunt legis- 
lation reveals confusion how free 
people achieve the kind education 
which results intelligent and loyal 
citizenship. certainly not achieved 
inaugurating small reign terror. 
group teachers, nor any group 
citizens, has ever been scared into the 
free way life. Quite the opposite! 
Democratic ideals and ways acting are 
the product schools which are free, 
teachers who are unafraid, and society 
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which maintains atmosphere free- 
dom. 

Recently, group citizens local 
school system New York State re- 
vealed clarity understanding 
these points which highly encouraging. 
happy bring you this fine 
example democratic citizenship 
well the one represented the enact- 
ment the ill-advised Feinberg Law. 

happens that Scarsdale, New 
York, so-called Committee Ten has 
recently been plaguing the Board 
Education regard the textbooks and 
instructional materials being used the 
schools. Evidently, some wise citizens 
this community got tired this 
tampering with their schools the 
Committee Ten, who were doubtless 
well-meaning, but who apparently hold 
somewhat confused ideas the pur- 
poses and procedures the schools 
free society. 

What happened was reported recently 
the New York Times follows: 

Scarsdale, New York, October 14—A 
group eighty-one residents here, com- 
prising representatives New York busi- 
ness life and Scarsdale civic affairs, rose 
today opposition the proposal the 
self-appointed Scarsdale Committee Ten, 
also comprising business and civic leaders, 
curb public school books authors 
Communist leanings. 

letter the Board Education, 
which has begun survey its books 
the request the Committee Ten, the 
new group said: 

“We not minimize the dangers 
Communist and Fascist indoctrination, but 
want meet these dangers the 
American way. 

“We live democratic state. are 
the inheritors tradition that has en- 
couraged dynamic development our 
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intellectual well our material life. 
That tradition has been based toler- 
ance that has not feared permit inde- 
pendent thought. state that fears 
permit the expression views alternative 
those held the majority state 
that does not trust itself. 


Tolerance Basic Tenet 


“The great strength this nation, 
which Scarsdale part, and the strength 
the democratic way life, that has 
provided the opportunity for men learn 
the lesson how live with their fellow- 
men, even though they hold opinions radi- 
cally different from their own. 

“Any sensible person would agree that 
there are risks involved allowing young 
persons relatively free access wide range 
reading material. course there are 
risks. But believe there are greater 
risks any alternative procedure. Surely 
have not, people, lost the courage 
take the risks that are necessary for the 
preservation freedom. 

“We believe that the Scarsdale school 
system the hands competent, patri- 
otic and responsible persons. select our 
school board democratic process. 
have confidence our school board, the 
administrative staff and our teachers. 
trust their intelligence, their integrity 
and their patriotism. 

also have confidence the young 
people Scarsdale. believe that they 
have the sense and the balance develop 
for themselves, world free ideas, 
set democratic principles which will 
enable them meet the changing problems 
the future. 


Pursuit Truth Vital 


“The purpose education free so- 
ciety develop intelligent citizens, loyal 
their country and the pursuit truth, 
believing the endless possibilities for the 
betterment mankind. 

system censorship materials and 
ideas smacks the methods used Com- 
munist and Facist states and defeats the 
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very purpose the Bill Rights, well 
the purpose education.” 

“Among the signers were Charles 
Wilson, president the General Electric 
Company; Harry Humphreys, Jr., presi- 
dent the United States Rubber Com- 
pany; John Hancock, insurance and 
banking executive; John Starkweather, 
investment banker; Robert Gordon, 
president the Scarsdale Town Club; 
Mrs. Harris Wofford, president the 
Scarsdale Woman’s Club; Mrs. Courtney 
Brown, president the Scarsdale 
League Women Voters; Mrs. Joseph 
Anderson, president the Scarsdale Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Council, and 
number top officials New York banks, 
railroads, oil corporations, stock brokerage 
concerns and law firms. 


The New York Times, dealing 
with the Scarsdale incident editorially 
made the following statement: 


the strength democratic govern- 
ment rests the informed opinion 
intelligent electorate, and that electorate 
can neither informed nor intelligent 
the educational process insulatec 
from all knowledge the nonconformist, 
the radical, the dissenter. Those who would 
shelter the rising generation from the clash 
ideas and the conflict opinion can have 
real faith the inherent strength and 
truthfulness the American democratic 
concept. 

This point was well made the other day 

cannot have both ways. can- 
not have the freedom that prize above 
all the same time limit that free- 
dom those who already agree with us. 
Obviously, the schools must not used 
religious economic; but the same 
token they must not used teach mere 
conformity. Common sense, within the 
framework freedom, better rule 
follow than censorship. 
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The teaching profession and all other 
freedom-loving citizens the United 
States owe debt the citizens 
Scarsdale. Such insight and courage 
the part citizens, acting local 
community, the best protection for 
free schools and for the free way life. 


have not come down Maryland 
tell the good people this state 
how run their affairs. does appear 
appropriate, however, take account 
the so-called Ober Bill. This measure 
not only affects Maryland. could also 
influence action other states, and hence 
deserves the attention all citizens re- 
gardless residence. 

this iniquitous measure should be- 
come pattern for other states, 
would have taken long step toward in- 
troducing practices the administration 
our schools which are totalitarian both 
spirit and procedure. 

This measure indefinite and 
broad that could interpreted 
mean most anything. It, therefore, 
invitation conduct reign terror 
among teachers and other persons who 
come under its provisions. 

Furthermore, provides for the ap- 
pointment special officer the office 
the State Attorney General hunt 
for evidence subversiveness; this 
done with co-operation the State 
Police! 

state the United States which 
has enacted this measure? Can that 
the citizens Maryland, with its glori- 
ous tradition high concern for liberty 
and freedom, really want such law 
its books? cannot believe it. 


Maryland congratulated upon 
the fact that Judge Sherbow’s opinion 
has declared the Ober Bill invalid and 
unconstitutional. His opinion deserves 
listed among the great state papers 
Maryland, which have made this state 
one the pioneers the shaping 
the American tradition. 

conclude, therefore, that general 
state laws which attempt prescribe 
uniform procedures for all local school 
districts dealing with subversiveness 
the schools are ill advised. This 
especially when, dealing with this 
matter, they assume that every teacher 
guilty until proved innocent. Such 
legislation smacks more totalitarian- 
ism than true Americanism. 

Recently the Educational Policies 
Commission had this say 
matter: 


State laws requiring special oaths for 
teachers, laying down detailed prescrip- 
tions for the school curriculum, establish- 
ing uniform tests and criteria loyalty 
impair the vigor local school autonomy 
and thus harm important safe- 
guard freedom education. 


realize that some, who under the 
guise stamping out Communism wish 
surround the schools with atmos- 
phere fear, will happy with noth- 
ing less than general witch-hunt all 
school systems. can hope that the 
great majority intelligent citizens will 
see the folly such procedure, and es- 
pecially because its stultifying effect 
education. Education which vital 
and which free does not flourish 
atmosphere recrimination and fear. 

The Educational Policies Commission 
says this its report: 


The existence unusual 
quite certain continue produce violent 
attacks some sections the public the 
schools and the teaching staff. Most com- 
mon the charge that the schools and 
teachers are “subversive” “leftist.” Less 
loud, but still clearly audible, are other 
voices who call the school system “re- 
actionary” tool capitalism.” Edu- 
cators are accustomed this attack from 
all sides and recognize that certain 
occupation. However, such charges, with 
their usual accompaniment “investiga- 
tions,” book-banning, and efforts intimi- 
dation, become too violent, frequent, and 
widespread, they can seriously impair the 
efficiency the school system discharg- 
ing its essential functions American life. 


Let summarize what have tried 
say. 

live critical period world 
history; period marked continuing 
international tension. its roots this 
tension represents struggle between 
two ways life. Under one way life, 
maximum freedom for the individual 
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the goal, and the state exists only for 
the benefit the individual. Under the 
other way life, the state strictly regu- 
lates all phases the life the indi- 
vidual, and the individual exists for the 
benefit the state—or for the little 
group who has usurped the power 
the state. 

The United States has great stake 
and great responsibility this epic 
struggle between two ways life. Our 
vast resources, both material and moral, 
can decisive this conflict use 
them wisely and well. 

These resources will have maximum 
effect only our schools better job 
than ever before. 

They must equip our citizens deal 
with the increasingly complex problems 
domestic life, and must also equip 
them with the insight and courage called 
for the baffling problems posed 
divided world. 

The schools can achieve this great task 
only education both vital and free. 


What makes the traveller not the distance the country visited 
but the capacity see, immerse himself the spirit the country 
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After Reading Keats the 


Senior Class 
Epna 


“Beauty truth, truth beauty”—that all 
know earth, and all need 


The poem ends, the question still unsolved. What truth? Down 
the ages, the query the Roman echoes the heart man. 


What beauty? 

Checkered light and shadow under the forest trees, 
Wheat harvested and stacked golden sheaves, 

The Taj Mahal, glimmering pearl the moonlight, 
apple orchard’s spring robe pink and white, 
The towering majesty the Matterhorn, 

evergreen snowladen winter’s morn, 
Curling petal fingers new born babe, 

Sun shining the falling crest wave, 
Undying, everchanging hues the Southwest, 
Floating islands lilies pool rest, 
Reflected color from the windows Sainte Chapelle, 


Crimson glory autumn woodland dell. 
Soft, sighing sound swaying sedge, 
Ceaseless pounding surf upon ledge, 

Rain’s gentle patter upon roof, 

The rolling thunder racing hoofs, 

Happy murmur meandering brooks, 

High, shrill cry wandering rooks, 

The cheer chimes December air, 
Heart-breaking finality Tap’s despair, 
Flutter colours from ship’s masthead, 
rush o’er rock-strewn bed, 
Raging storm followed peaceful calm, 
Heart-warming comfort the Hundredth Psalm. 


Smoke wood fires and burning leaves, 
Incense arbutus hidden under trees, 

Bread freshly baked and set cool, 
Pennyroyal beside secluded pool, 

ancient barn-mow filled with hay, 

drift dogwood the month May, 
Vagrant winds passing over salt marshes, 
Bloom fox grapes clinging slim larches, 
Furrows new-plowed and warm beneath the sun, 
Spicy apples stored when harvest done, 
Drying Christmas greens’ clear pungent odor, 
The sea’s sharp tang when east winds blow over. 


Sight, sound, and scent have beauty. Its qualities 
know, but still the echo Pilate’s question rings. 
What truth? What beauty? 


What then can define the undefinable? 
Only the spirit man can divine 
That which sense and language fail do. 


the Yukon 


Jay Ransom 


April 28: 
MISSED all the excitement this 
morning,” Alfred Jacobs said, com- 
ing where stood with several 
Tené natives.in front Old David’s 
cabin. “There was caribou crossing 
the sandbar. Over there.” pointed 
with sweep his arm. “And right be- 
hind him were four wolves.” 

was nine o’clock the evening. All 
curiously watched the slow prog- 
ress dog team coming upriver 
the ice mile distant. Down the States 
the night would have been full upon the 
world, but here the central Yukon, 
just below the Arctic Circle, the sun still 
shone brightly. This late the spring 
there night, only long, glowing 
twilight. 

“So, and did the wolves get the cari- 
bou?” 

“No. Some the boys hitched 
their dog teams and went after the 
wolves for their bounty. The wolves 
got away, but they brought back the 
caribou.” 

The annual spring caribou migration 
motion. Gaunt, thin from seven 
months bitter winter, there little 
the succulent flesh they will carry 
August. Still, what little there 
helps out the native larder. 


moment later, “Ani! Ani! Come, 
look!” 


Memorable moments the 
difficult life teaching Indian children the 
Arctic region central Alaska are reviewed here 
writer who spent three years ministering 
Uncle Sam’s far northern tribes while studying 
them anthropologist. 


Winging their way out the south- 
west following the course the Yukon 
River came the first two geese the 
year, necks stretched out, their big bodies 
like Indian clubs with flapping wings 
propelling them forward. 

“Quick, the guns! The shot-guns!” 

The crowd dispersed quickly, laugh- 
ing and shouting, slapping each other 
their broads backs. Spring has come 
last. 

But when the hunters emerged from 
their cabins, there was only the twilight. 
Over the valley the Yukon only the 
empty skies lay brooding. 

There silence the Yukon. 
the endless flats and the rolling hills that 
swell back from the mighty valley, lies 
silence absolute that existence seems 
futile. though the earth and the 
sky were changeless, insensate. 

Yet, underneath the ice, life goes on. 

Field mice make sudden forays over 
the crystal snows. There squeak, and 
black shadow vanishes into the dusk. 
its talons the arctic owl has gripped 
the little brown mouse. 

Through the somber silences the 
spruce forest wolf steals upon un- 
suspecting caribou bedded down 
clump lifeless willows. The blood 
howl rises the moon, and few 
moments the pack has consumed all but 
the bones gleaming redly the ala- 
baster snows. 

Last week there was trickle water. 
liquid running murmur, suddenly 
stilled. last the long winter silence 
has broken. The caribou are running 
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again with the wolves their trail. The 
first geese wing their slow way into the 
north toward their 
grounds beyond the Arctic Circle. 

The Old Man-of-the-Village came 
over his rounds daily exercise 
through the village. discussing the 
passage the geese and pair mal- 
lards last night, said: 

“Did you hear them? Did the ducks 
quack, the geese honk?” 

“No, Theodore. They just flew si- 
lently.” 

sighed. “That means there’s going 
more cold weather. This time last 
year there were lots more ducks and the 
weather was warm.” 

“Oh! Something like our Groundhog 

“That’s what the old folks say.” 
Theodore 65. “But the young people, 
they forget how tell the weather. 
don’t know it’s right, but it’s what 
grandmother used tell me.” 

The Old Man and went out in- 
spect the school grounds watch the 
little boys work raking the dead 
grass and 

yard looks terrible,” 
mused. 

looked over Angus’ cabin which 
about thirty feet west the log school. 
did look terrible with the winter’s 
blanket concealing snow melted away. 

“Yes, Angus hadn’t ought keep his 
dogs tied right around his cabin,” 
Theodore added. “That’s place 
have dogs.” 

Angus the only native who keeps 
his dog kennels adjacent his cabin. 
result there was lake inde- 
scribably filthy water all around the ken- 
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nels. floated excrement, bits rab- 
bit fur and caribou skin. 
scattered all about. 

Above the several crude kennels stood 
the drying racks which two moldy 
caribou hides swung forlornly the 
wind. black, part-wolf Husky dog lay 
sleeping the spring sun atop his ken- 
nel where could out the damp. 

The other day Barbara, who 
wife helps teach the Indian girls, had 
the girls her sewing class measure one 
another. Finally, she asked 
over the trading post purchase 
twelve yards outing flannel. 

Entering the post moment later, 
glanced around. Only Rattling 
boots the rough board flooring 
strode back into the trader’s kitchen. 

Nobody around. The back door was 
locked. 

peered into the fur storeroom, 
whistled loudly once twice, and poked 
into the post office. Still sign 
Charlie. 

Feeling somewhat put out emerged 
again the chilly out-of-doors, and re- 
turned the school. 

With nothing which sew, the 
girls were dismissed for the rest the 
afternoon, and Barbara and lazily sat 
down our writing. 

Alice and Ethyl, youngest pupils, 
assumed the task sweeping the 
school floor, rearranging the desks and 
having fine time generally. Finally 
got and brought big bucket and 
sent the girls out after snow. This 
showed them how scatter all over the 
floor much their delighted amaze- 
ment. Then they set work busily 
sweeping up. They got the floor beau- 
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tifully clean and there was dust. 

They have learned new way 
cleaning house. 

One day this week didn’t have 
great deal for small boys 
set them raking the dead grass 
into piles preparatory burning. One 
them decided that needed burning 
then the wind was just right. 
touched one pile off, then another. 

went out see what all the smoke 
was about. Seeing nothing but the burn- 
ing grass, joined with the boys 
getting the yard well cleaned up. Pres- 
ently returned desk finish the 

Then little Gilbert came rushing in, 
greatly excited. 

“Everything’s fire,” shrieked. 

“So, Gilbert?” looked out the win- 
dow. Smoke filled the atmosphere. 
“That’s all right, Gilbert. Just let 
burn and you boys keep your eyes 
peeled.” 

When the reports were done, went 
out see how the fires were coming. 
The entire village was ablaze. Here and 
there one the village men stood with 
rake his hand helping spread the 
flames. joined them with another rake 
and together everybody had leisurely 
and enjoyable time keeving the fires 
spreading all the dry patches grass. 

The little Indian boys, each with 
rake from the school, dashed hither and 
yon much excited. Most all ran Gil- 
bert. 

William Benn’s two imbecile children 
came over see what was going on. 
They would have walked directly into 
the burning grass had their mother not 
dashed out just then and pushed them 
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ahead her back into their cabin. 

have burn this all over 
again next month,” said Augustus, Wil- 
liam’s younger brother, lazily poking 
clump burning grass. “See, this fire’s 
only burned the top.” 

Sure enough. Under the blackened 
cinders still lay four inches grass still 
damp from the snow which has not 
completely melted. 

But the atmosphere the pleasant 
acrid smell summer. The village 
grounds are black death from which 
will soon sprout new life, tender and 
green and young. two weeks the 
green grass will have erased all traces 
the fire just has done countless 
times the past, season after season. 

Far across the Yukon the hills are still 
blanketed with white, and the river 
the foot the village four feet thick 
with winter ice. 


June 


This morning the first thunder-storm 
the year rolled over the southern 
hills. Theodore strolled over where 
was busy straightening the remnants 
winter’s wood pile. 

“Thunder always comes between June 
and 3rd,” said, gazing off the 
black welter clouds surging above 
the distant horizon. never saw be- 
fore June and it’s never been later 
than the 3rd.” 

Dimly the roll the thunder gods 
sounded over the forest. There was 
streak zigzag fire and long, long 
time later came the dull reverberations. 

“Think have shower over 
here?” asked politely. 
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“No. Thunderstorms always follow 
along those hills. We’re too far out 
the flats for them.” 

looked freshly planted garden 
and thought the toil involved pack 
water from the river water it. 

“Well, wish few drops would 
come this way, anyway. garden’s 
pretty dry.” 

Last night went for long hike 
the end Mail Slough and mile 
beyond the portage. Mosquitoes 
swarmed thickly out the bush, but 
had plenty citronella and bottle 
pocket. The insects buzzed 
futilely but left strictly alone. 

The bush most beautiful now. 
Everything leaf, and underfoot the 
wild low-bush cranberries are blooming 
the millions. We’ll having berries 
few more weeks. Even yet there are 
still few leftovers from last fall 
found where the field mice haven’t got- 
ten them. 

The lakes along route were cov- 
ered with ducks feeding the lush 
sedges and diving into the water after 
succulent roots. They took almost 
notice although sure that 
had brought gun along, they 
would have sensed it. 

quarter-wolf Husky pup nearly 
ran herself wild chasing killdeer, sea 
gulls, and ducks all which kept tan- 
talizingly just beyond the snap her 
jaws. nearly drove her frantic. 

didn’t retire last night until after 
midnight. Everybody nowadays remains 
late night. Numerous families were 
sitting out the river bank front 
David’s cabin when turned in. 
The evenings are glorious and peace- 
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ful, rich with transcendent glory 
mauve and pastels. the mornings 
none the natives get until 

Farlier the evening all the men 
were out the river bank shooting off 
their guns, listening for the crashing 
echoes drift back from the distant 
hills. 

“Every spring when high water comes 
after the ice goes out, this,” Al- 
fred explained me. “We waste lots 
shells trying see who can make the 
loudest echoes.” 

The Yukon high water three 
miles wide, and sound travels over the 
water with amazing clarity. Although 
the nearest hills are nine miles distant, 
the echo comes back booming and roar- 
ing, re-echoing time after time 
crawls along the hills, almost loud 
the original shot. 

went and got 30-30 carbine 
and two boxes shells and proceeded 
blast away the river. Occasional ducks 
flew overhead and salvo shots 
were directed their way with entirely 
negligible 

After all, it’s good deal easier 
hit the Yukon. 

While our baby was asleep, Barbara 
and went for our first canoe ride since 
the ice came last September. took 
Tattleback’s canoe and thoroughly en- 
joyed ourselves paddling and down 
front the village. Up, with terrific 
effort part against the strong cur- 
rent, followed lazy drifting down 
the front the trading post, and then 
back again. 

The mail boat was supposed arrive 
yesterday route down river. Word 
came via radio that had broken down 
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twice Circle. Everybody has been wait- 
ing for it, but something mechanical 
wrong. It’s hard waiting for mail from 
home. 

Everything growing with extraor- 
dinary rapidity and lushness. The 
grass already waist deep. Weeds thrive 
everywhere, especially garden 
which carefully weeded yesterday. 
peas are nearly foot and had 
cut bunch willow poles stake 
them. Even the poles seem taking 
root and sending out buds. 

And yet Theodore, who has con- 
tracted straighten cache which 
bought from him for the Government, 
isn’t able budge it. Less than foot 
down below the surface the rich 
black soil the earth solidly frozen. 

has been necessary for him dig 
little dirt out each day, letting the rest 
thaw before tackling again. Eventually 
hopes get down far enough that 
block and tackle able pull 
the cache into erect position. 

Far off the west toward the village 
Rampart ninety miles away there 
must forest fire. The whole sky 
pink with glowing smoke. night 
the low-riding sun tints the far bank 
the Yukon with delightful pastels, 

Several the school children have 
been playing with one the school’s big 
rubber balls. They throw back and 
forth front us, and been worry- 
ing for fear one them will accidental- 
toss into the river where the swift 
current would quickly carry out 
reach. 

Even now one the boys has made 
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wild dash down the shore after the 
ball, but they always seem get 
time. 

Two the little native girls lit 
smudge out the front yard after school 
keep the mosquitoes away while they 
played blissfully about it. They run, 
wild and carefree, their straight black 
hair flying the wind and their black 
eyes and sparkling white teeth alive 
with laughter. 

Summer the Yukon for sure. 

Alfred came over this afternoon. 
“Everybody leaving tomorrow,” 
said gravely. 

“Going down their fish camps?” 
asked, expecting it. 

“Yes, Ratting season’s over. Salmon 
beginning run the river. Pretty 
soon everybody will drying salmon 
and there’ll nobody left the vil- 
lage.” 

Even now some the men are carry- 
ing heavy packs down their power 
boats and canoes getting ready for 
early start tomorrow. 

Tomorrow there will only Barbara, 
Baby Jay, and our end the village 
where the school is. Only the trader 
lonely and forgotten down the other 
end. between there will just empty 
cabins and locked caches. School will 
over for this year. 

summer the Yukon River and 
the world lies peace with itself. two 
more weeks we, ourselves, will gone, 
route back our old home 
the States. Then there will only the 
trader hold down his trading post 
the wild arctic land central Alaska. 
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Refugee Pupil 


class adolescent girls rushed in, 

Their lilting laughter chimed, tinkling tune: 
But she was alone, framed darkly the doorway, 

dark-eyed girl who had learned too soon, too soon, 
That there more life than light and laughter. 

gave her open heart and out-stretched hand, 

And with eyes strove smile message, 

For she was stranger strange, new land. 

Come in, dear child, where laughter rings 
Merry bell, and let teach 

You more than sentences and spelling words. 

But can speak the phrases that will reach 

The hidden, dark-drenched corners your mind, 
Lord, let see, and seeing find, 


The core teaching the being 
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Holding Power versus Absorbing 
Power Secondary Schools 


WILLIAM 


are looking forward the 
day when secondary education 
much part the heritage Ameri- 
can youth elementary education. 
There is, however, disparity between this 
ideal and reality. The lack facilities— 
teachers and buildings—for secondary 
school training for large numbers 
American youth only one phase this 
issue. equally important phase arises 
out those situations which teachers 
and buildings are available but the boys 
and girls not attend school. Here 
the challenge pupil mortality and the 
holding power the school. 

Despite record remarkable 
growth between 1900 and 1940, our 
high schools experienced reversal 
the trend holding power during the 
past decade. This change, characterized 
lower percentage high school 
graduates terms the population 
high school age, can attributed mainly 
the atypical social conditions the 
war period. uncertain, however, 
how far can blaming the war 
for the loss high school enrollment 
experienced majority communi- 
ties throughout the nation. 

Whether enrollment growing, de- 
clining, holding firm with respect 
the number youth the age 
group interesting problem but 
secondary more fundamental issue. 
the one hand, has been pointed 
out that the last quarter-century the 


survival rate through high school in- 
creased 215 percent, and that the median 
educational attainment level has risen 
from completion seven grades 
completion ten grades. the other 
hand, frequent warnings have been 
sounded the effect that half the 
children school today must pre- 
pared take their part the life 
the community without benefit high 
school diploma. 

Considerable attention has been ac- 
corded the problem high school 
holding power educators. Articles 
dealing with the subject have fre- 
quently stemmed from personal opin- 
ions from facts. Some school admin- 
istrators have pointed the introduction 
the junior high school and the 6-3-3 
plan the cause reduced elimination 
from school; persons the field 
guidance have shown that pupils have 
been held school through more and 
better counseling; curriculum experts 
believe that progress the development 
subject matter has been responsible 
for increasing the survival rate the 
American school. is, perhaps, reason- 
able infer that each the develop- 
ments the various phases the educa- 
tional program that have evolved the 
past fifty years has played part the 
development the secondary school 
universal institution. 

Are entirely justified assuming 
that “holding power” the correct term 
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describe the process whereby only half 
our youth are marked for high school 
graduation? well look some 
factors outside education one contem- 
plates considering all possible ramifica- 
tions the problem school elimina- 
tion. Secondary education this country 
during the last century has undergone 
transformation revolutionary propor- 
tions. But this change has not been pre- 
cipitated progress educational plan- 
ning alone. Factors foreign those 
the minds school leaders have played 
significant role shaping the policy 
secondary education pursued this na- 
tion. 

One these factors change the 
labor force. are aware the mid- 
nineteenth century industrial scene de- 
picted Dickens England. The 
American counterpart the situation 
Europe during the early phase the 
industrial revolution was less sharply 
delineated, but existed. That child 
labor prevailed this country sig- 
nificant degree proved the wide- 
spread movement the latter part 
the nineteenth century the part 
state and federal legislators stamp 
out. Child labor laws created situation 
which called, logically, for compulsory 
attendance laws which eventually were 
enacted all states. 

credit compulsory attendance laws 
with the growth secondary education 
confuse cause with effect. only 
fair point out that child labor and 
compulsory attendance legislation grew 
out something other than growing 
interest public education. techno- 
logical development evolved, the earlier 
demand for cheap and unskilled child 
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labor declined. Likewise, the displace- 
ment hand labor the machine 
created circumstances which demanded 
choosing between children and adults 
when the dismissal fell. Society 
prescribed that jobs were filled 
they should filled adults. The 
alternative thousands foot-loose 
youth was enforced school attendance. 
Thus, the secondary school began ful- 
fill function quite 
foreign its primary function. 
longer institution devoted mainly 
the selection and preparation youth 
for higher education, took the task 
absorbing those vast numbers boys 
and girls for whom the world work 
longer extended cordial welcome. 
This change the pattern the labor 
market wrought change the func- 
tion the secondary school almost 
wholly from without the realm educa- 
tion. 

The experiences the past decade 
should serve emphasize the import 
the conclusion just stated. During the 
period 1941 1947 secondary school en- 
rollment actually declined—not only 
because reduction the population 
high school age but also because 
increase the rate drop-out. The 
latter element can attributed mainly 
increased attractiveness employ- 
ment opportunities and entrance into the 
armed services. The seventeen-year-old 
group alone could indeed affect enroll- 
ment perceptibly not only the fourth 
year but also other grades the high 
school. This fact can ascertained from 
examination any age-grade distri- 
bution table for high school popula- 


tions. 
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Our elementary schools are facing 
record enrollments today which birth- 
rate trends may relied on, will reach 
unprecedented peak 1953. School 
administrators may pause consider the 
impact this expanded enrollment 
upon the secondary schools during the 
period 1955-1965. 

Will the schools ready meet the 
needs imposed the pressure in- 
creased population? satisfactory 
answer the question depends upon 
recognition the factors which im- 
pinge secondary school attendance. 
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Here lies the challenge face facts 
realistically, uncover those elements 
which determine the persistence 
pupils. If, this article suggests, 
schools are dependent upon socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and the status 
technological unemployment 
ular, behooves examine the facts. 
may well that school “holding 
power” is, reality, matter “absorb- 
ing power.” This implies need for care- 
ful analysis nonschool factors which 
are associated with the selection and 
elimination high school pupils. 


WHAT BOOK? 


What book? series little printed signs—essentially only that. 
for the reader supply himself the forms and colors and senti- 
ments which these signs correspond. will depend him whether 
the book dull brilliant, hot with passion cold ice. Or, you 
prefer put otherwise, each word book magic finger that 
sets fiber our brain vibrating like harp string and evokes note 
from the soundingboard our soul. matter how skillful, how in- 
spired, the artist’s hand, the sound makes depends the quality 
the strings within FRANCE 
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Unseen Motor 


GREATHEAD 


Asleep for countless centuries, 
There sounds giant tread 


turn dial day and night 
Upon the world men, 
For many tongues have speak, 
Through nature, voice and pen. 


sense that good, still hidden, lies 
earth, sky, sea, 

Awaiting human touch voice 
Its unsung melody. 


Each man given chest tools 

For dragons sure meet 
That test his wit and skill. 


The crust yesterday becomes 
banquet fit for kings, 

But man’s myopic eye turned 
things—things—only things. 


Earth’s precious wonders given wing, 
What more there ask? 
Hearken—Creation never halts— 
Endless, indeed, the task. 


stratosphere shall me— 
Above shines star, 

With knowledge ever beckoning 
where its frontiers are. 


After the whirlwind, earthquake, fire, 
still small voice reveals 

vast and valiant army which 

Life’s frantic haste conceals. 


noble heritage have 
Maker sealed and signed 

The right bear His image, and 
That image gave Man—MIND. 


The Stereotype the 


Teacher American Literature 
Don 


American teacher, appraise 
correctly his place our culture, 
needs view himself through eyes 
other than his own, especially seeks 
change improve his status society. 
One instrument for such self-appraisal 
American literature. Literary descrip- 
tion, analysis, and characterization re- 
flects with some clarity the attitudes and 
emotions people, and turn in- 
fluences them; Uncle Cabin 
lustrates both phenomena well. Our 
literature, perhaps more than that 
most nations, has always been close the 
people. 

The writer felt that, for this reason, 
survey teachers American litera- 
ture would profitable and revealing. 

The procedure was break down 
our literature into periods, select repre- 
sentative writers for each period, and 
examine their works for references 
descriptions teachers, for the use 
teachers protagonists. The selec- 
tion was made arbitrarily, but leaned 
heavily Parrington’s Main Currents 
American From the middle 
the 19th Century, most the books 
examined were novels, but some earlier 
works were essays, journals, letters, etc. 

revealing, but little distressing, 
find that both men and women 
teachers appear pretty generally stere- 


1 . . 
Parrington, Vernon L., Main Currents 
American Thought. 


CHARLES 


otypes—and rather unflattering stereo- 
types that. This may attributable 
part bad writing, but for what- 
ever reason, the teacher rarely pre- 
sented warm and sympathetic human 
being, and even more seldom the 
member honorable respected 
profession. The evidence gathered fol- 
lows. 
Data 


Puritan Period. John Cotton, Roger 
Williams, John Winthrop, Nathaniel 
Ward, Thomas Hooker, John Eliot, 
John Wise, Increase Mather, John 
Barnard. 

comment, description reference 
teachers was found the works 
the above This not surprising, 
view the narrow religious character 
the education children this 
period. 


Deists. Jonathan Edwards. 


Nothing was found Edwards 
teachers. 


Benjamin Franklin, William 
Byrd, John Woolman, St. John 
Crevecoeur. 

Ben Franklin had good deal say 
about schools and what should taught, 
especially his “Proposals Relating 
the Education Youth Pennsil- 
but had little say about 


Franklin, Benjamin, Mott, Frank L., and 
Jorgensen, Chester C., Benjamin Franklin, 201. 
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teachers. writes, for instance, “That 
the Rector Man good Under- 
standing, good Morals, diligent and 
patient, learn’d the Language and 
Sciences, and correct pure speaker and 
Writer the English tongue; have 
such Tutors under him shall neces- 
sary” (italics the Franklin, 
typical his day, saw education im- 
portant, but the “tutors” nonentities 
who would transmit knowledge. 


Nationalists: Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Paine, Phillip Freneau. 

Jefferson, like Franklin, had positive 
ideas about academic courses for scholars, 
but failed mention the teachers 
those subjects. establishing the Uni- 
versity Virginia, was exacting 
about the architecture, the courses 
study, etc., but made mention the 
instructional 


1790-1820. the period establishing 
and strengthening the new national 
government, there was little literary 
activity (or educational, for that mat- 
ter). Emerson said From 1790 
1820 there was not book, speech, 


William Channing, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, Washington Irving, 
Edgar Allen Poe, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Henry David Thoreau, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Herman Melville, Walt 
Whitman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Jefferson, Thomas, Curtis, William E., 


The True Thomas Jefferson, 254. 
Ralph Waldo, Journals, Vol. VIII, 
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Henry Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, John Whittier. 

Some critics, and probably the reading 
public, regard this the “Golden Age” 
American Literature. Certainly was, 
borrow Van Wyck Brook’s title, “The 
Flowering New England.” More 
references teachers, descriptions, and 
instances teachers protagonists, 
were found this group than any 
other. was the period when Ameri- 
cans were developing distinct culture 
their own, separate from Europe. 


Women: Channing’s description his 
own schoolmistress, his autobiog- 
raphy, far from flattering: was 
little amused,” says letter, 
“with the objection which you say the 
made your proposed school, 
that you want those essential qualifica- 
spectacles.” (Describing his own school- 
mistress) “She would have suited the 
hair. Her nose was 
peculiarly privileged and honored, for 
bore spectacles. The locks which 
strayed from her close mob-cap were 
most evidently the growth other 
times. She sat large easy chair, and 
She filled the capacious [de- 
scribing her stick] piercing its vision, 
quick its hearing, rapid its motions, 
suddenly did reach the whispering 

Holmes presents opposite picture, 
that the sweet young thing, his 
Autocrat the Breakfast Table: 

“The school mistress came down with 
rose her hair—a fresh June rose. She 


William E., Memoir, Vol. 
23. 
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had been walking early those two 
blush roses [in her cheeks] turned into 
couple However, Elsie 
Venner echoes Channing: “She [the 
female teacher] was poor, overtasked, 
nervous creature—we must not think too 
much her 


Men: Most the teachers this long 
period history and literature were 
men. Perhaps the first occurring the 
average American would the dupe 
Ichabod Crane, Irving’s creation. “The 
cognomen Crane was not inapplicable 
his person. was tall, but exceed- 
ingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long 
arms and legs, hands that dangled 
mile out his sleeves, feet that might 
have served for shovels and his whole 
frame most loosely hung together. His 
head was small and flat top, with 
huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and 
long snipe nose, that looked like 
weather-cock, perched upon his spindle 
neck, tell which way the wind blew. 
see him striding along the profile 
hill windy day, with his clothes 
fluttering and bagging about him, one 
might have mistaken him for the genius 
famine descending upon the earth, 
some scare-crow eloped from corn- 
field.” the book, every school-boy 
knows, plays simple, dim-witted, 
superstitious 

Whittier reflects the “apartness” 
the teacher the early days: his teacher 
wise man, not this world, 


*Holmes, Oliver W., The Autocrat the 
Breakfast Table, 226. 

Holmes, W., Elsie Venner, 79. 

Washington, “Legend Sleepy 
Hollow,” Irving, Vol. 18, 478. 


ridiculed but held little awe. 


Luring stories old 


Where the genial pedagogue 
Half forgot his rogues 


Let the busy ones deride 
What deem right thy pride: 


Let them laugh see thee fast 
Tabernacled the past, 


Working out with eye and lip 


Thoreau scorns teachers briefly, al- 
though taught for year. “We talk 
much about education, and yet none will 
assume the office educator. never 
gave one the whole advantage my- 
gives his own formula for 
teaching, Walden. “If wished boy 
know something about the arts and 
sciences, for instance, would not pur- 
sue the common course, which merely 
send him the neighborhood some 
professor where anything professed 
and practiced but the art 

Elsie Venner, Holmes introduces 
male teacher, Bernard Langdon, rather 
stuffy young man who struggled the 
small village, but escaped his unhappy 
fate and went better things— 
practicing medicine good, conserva- 
tive 

casts further aspersions the 
profession (the position the teachers 


John G., Whittier, 190. 

Thoreou, Henry D., Early Spring Massa- 
chusetts, Vol. set, 231. 

Henry D., Walden, 82, Vol. 
Set. 

Holmes, W., Elsie Venner. 
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literature certainly would not support 
the use this word): “The Professor 
considers himself, and consider him, 
very useful and worthy kind 


The Gilded Age. Mark Twain, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Edmund Stedman, 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Aldrich’s Story Bad Boy ap- 
pears innocuous teacher, not un- 
pleasant, but not important either. Mr. 
Grimshaw was “slender man, with 
fragile hands, and eyes that glanced half 

Tom Sawyer, Twain paints pic- 
ture familiar American letters: the 
schoolman, fussy, pedantic, this case, 
frustrated too. “The schoolmaster, al- 
Ways severe, grew severer, and more 
demanding, his rod and ferrule were 
seldom idle now. The master, Old 
Dobbins, had reached middle age with 
unsatisfied ambition. The darling 
his desires was doctor, but poverty 
had decreed that should nothing 
higher than village schoolmaster. 
was bald and wore wig. the oc- 
casion the school “performance,” 
was made ridiculous when cat sus- 
pended above his head snatched off his 
wig and revealed his bald pate, gilded 
the 


Local Color. Bret Harte. 


teachers found Harte’s stories. 


Critical Realism. Henry George, Ed- 


Holmes, W., Autocrat the Breakfast 
Table, op. cit., 176. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, Story Bad 
Boy, 

Twain, Mark, Tom Sawyer, pp. 188-194. 
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ward Bellamy, Thornstein Veblen, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Henry James, Ed- 
ward Eggleston, Howe. 


Women: One the healthiest teachers 
from both physical and personal view- 
points Agnes Deming, Howe’s 
Story Country Town. “Agnes 
Deming everybody’s friend and ad- 
one who uttered complaints did 
what she could help them the 
people tried become like her and were 
better every Agnes taught 
night and was patient and en- 
couraged much that learned 
more than should have [the regu- 
lar] school. Although slight figure, 
she was the picture health, which 
she was careful her dress and 
manners, which were never anything but 
mild and 


Men: Howells portrays gentle and 
weak man Boy’s Town. The new 
teacher burned the rods formerly used 
keep the students subjugated; this pro- 
gressive gesture, however, got him 
trouble. couldn’t handle the boys, 
they mocked him, refused obey, and 
finally drove him out. Howells refers 
him “this gentle soul” and “the poor 
One the boys’ games was 
refuse speak him the street, 
answer his greetings. 

Edward Eggleston’s Hoosier School- 
master one the few teachers seen 
hero American novel. The 


Howe, Ed, Story Country Town, pp. 
42-44. 
Howells, William D., Boy’s Town, 63. 
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schoolmaster, and intellectual boy, went 
master you? Why the boys have 
driv off the last two, and licked the ones 
afore them like Like most 
teachers “he had lived bookish 
but ran the school diplomacy and 
his quiet and dogged way reversed their 
tricks them, which won their respect. 
“He’s powerful smart, the 
he’ll beat the whole kit and tuck ’em 
afore he’s becomes the 
local hero, gets the girl, and goes away 
the few literary schoolmen who willingly 
remain teaching. 


Disillusion: Hamlin Garland, Stephen 
Crane, Frank Norris, Edith Wharton, 
Jack London, Theodore Dreiser, 
liam James. 


the works these dynamic writers, 
only Garland’s yielded any reference 
teachers, and was the usual description 
bookish and inept man. “The teacher 
turned out slender, scholarly 
young man, who seemed very timid and 
gentle the strong, rude 


Social Democracy. Lincoln Up- 
ton Sinclair. 

Some discussion education, but 
descriptions references teachers 
were found the books these men. 


Post World War Mencken, 


Edward, The Hoosier School- 
master, 37. 

pp. 40-65. 

Eggleston, cit., 85. 

Garland, Hamlin, Boy Life the Prairie, 
23. 


Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Ruth 
Suckow, Sherwood Anderson, Eugene 
O’Neil, John Dos Passos, Thomas 
Wolfe. 


Women: Thomas Wolfe repeats the 
shrewish spinster cliché. “Their teacher 
was gaunt red-faced spinster, with 
fierce glaring 

Sherwood Anderson’s Kate Swift 
warm and living woman, inspiring 
teacher, yet tragic figure—“Silent, cold 
and stern” with passion unfulfilled and 
life 

Ruth Suckow’s Rose Kramer 
sweet young teacher, tied 
rather vapid male teacher for more 
live worker back home, and goes the 
social scale—she leaves teaching be- 
come 


Men: Thomas Wolfe carries the 
literary tradition the unmanly young 
man: “The principal [was] plump, 
soft, foppish young man whose name 
was Armstrong, and who wore always 
carnation his coat, which, after 
whipping offending boy, was 
accustomed hold delicately between 
his fingers, sniffing with sensitive nos- 
trils and lidded 

Mr. Dennis The Kramer Girls 
another weak figure. He, however, es- 
capes his fate, leaves teaching and 
reforms himself: becomes “official 


Wolfe, Thomas, Look Homeward, Angel, 
92. 

Anderson, Sherwood, Winesburg, Ohio, 
188. 

Ruth, The Kramer Girls, 86. 
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solid 

Administrators today, Franklin’s 
and day, are more widely ac- 
cepted and recognized than “just 
teachers.” Witness Ann Vicker’s father 
who was “Superintendent Schools, 
known always ‘Professor.’ 
tion made him one the local gentry, 
along with three doctors, two bank presi- 
dents, three lawyers (one them Justice 
the Peace), the proprietor the Bos- 
ton Store, and Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian 

Another superintendent appears 
Sherwood Anderson’s Tar. was 
bookish, respected learning, beat the 
boys regularly with whips, embarrassed 
Tar, and caused him “lose face” be- 
cause praised him front the other 
boys. 

teachers fear their “apartness” 
the American scene? Perhaps they do, 
Jacques Barzun (himself 
would not forced defend them: 
“They look like any other Ameri- 
cans, they are more round-shouldered 
than bank presidents, they play golf and 
tennis and watch football, they marry 
and beget children, and swear and 
have appendicitis thoroughly normal 
way. They are far less absent-minded 
than waiters restaurants and they 
not look bit more like one another than 
comparable group doctors me- 

Perhaps teachers have changed. 
reading contemporary literature does 
not reveal any stereotyped teachers, 
teachers any kind; they simply not 


Barzun, Jacques, Teacher America, 25. 


appear any post World War works 


SUMMARY 


reading scanning the important 
works more than representative 
American writers from Colonial times 
the present, remarkably small number 
references teachers was found. 
While this research was survey and 
not definitive study, the paucity 
references suggests the insignificance 
teachers—as individuals as_profes- 
sional workers—in the eyes writers. 
The most numerous references were 
the romantic New England period the 
middle and late 19th Century, when 
men learning were most respected 
our culture. 

second fact importance that 
teachers seldom appear significant in- 
dividuals, but rather stereotypes 
living clichés. Among 
seem two: 

The “sweet young thing,” in- 
volved affairs the heart, 
teaching until one them pays 
off marriage offer. 

The sour old maid, comic 
character who has been satirized 
most the high school audi- 
torium stages America. She 
the wielder the birch, shrewish, 
and likely simpering fool 
the presence man. 


The satirization men individuals 
marked, the stereotype rigid. 
The types again are two, 
divided: 

The old birch-rod disciplinarian, 

likely fool, always odd- 
looking, usually bachelor. 
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The smart, bookish young fellow 
who 
pretty clever fellow who 
can stay ahead the boys 
his wits. This neces- 
sary, because 
“manly” enough succeed 
leadership. 


There occasional grudging re- 
spect for the male teacher’s intellect, but 
there always impression that 
really not much man, Americans 
use the term. 

There are exceptions these stereo- 
types course; there are occasional 
good teachers and successful human be- 
ings like Agnes Deming. Important 
writers significant works may have 
been overlooked references missed, 
but the teacher American literature 
appears generally rather unflat- 
tering stereotype. 
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With mirror brass you can adjust your hat; but with antiquity 
for mirror you can predict the rise and fall 


Gee: 


Bequest 
ZoucHE 


can leave you nothing, son, 

gilt-edged securities, 

coupons clip, 

paid-up annuities, 

None the things which other men 
Leave their sons 

wills, properly notarized. 


The few pieces family silver, 
The china and brass 

Your aunts will ask for 

And your cousins divide. 


cannot even leave you 

Courage, son. 

For courage not bequeathed men 
parchment, 

But won thru tears 

And the long travail the spirit. 


Perhaps the remembrance 

That loved justice 

With uncompromising love, 
And beauty all things, 

And tried faltering way 

make them available all men 
Will your deed the future. 


Even this cannot surely promise you, 
son. 

For who can set lawyer’s seal 

Upon hope, 


notarize dream? 


Young Henry Barnard, Revealed 
His Letters Ashbel Smith 


January 22, 1832, just two days 
before his twenty-first birthday, 
and about year and half after his 
graduation from Yale, Henry Barnard 
wrote letter his friend Ashbel 
Smith. The two young men had been 
writing each other for some time but 
this the earliest letter from Barnard 
among the Ashbel Smith papers the 
collection preserved the Archives 
the University Texas. The papers in- 
clude twenty-six letters from Barnard, 
the last written 1843. The earlier 
letters the series reveal their writer 
youth, uncertain himself, but fired 
aspiration and upheld friendship; 
the later ones reveal man who had 
found himself, and who was conscious 
his own powers. 

Though there was difference 
more than five years the ages the 
two men—Smith was born August 13, 
1805—they were, while they were 
young, close friends. Both were born and 
reared Hartford, their families were 
friendly, and both graduated from Yale. 
Smith was graduated B.A. and 
1824, and graduated Doctor Medi- 
cine 1828. was member Phi 
Beta Kappa. taught Salisbury, 
North Carolina, from 1824 1826, 
returned Yale for his medical train- 
ing, and then entered the practice 
medicine Salisbury. September, 
1831, sailed for Paris, where 
studied the Neckar Hospital. Once 


more Salisbury, developed large 
practice, taught medical students, bought 
share newspaper, plunged into 
politics, and courted heiress. During 
his Salisbury years, wished return 
Hartford, and made overtures with 
view securing staff appointment 
Connecticut hospital. was disap- 
pointed both his efforts secure 
staff appointment Connecticut and 
his courtship the Rowan County 
beauty; and, 1836, went Texas, 
where, the next year, became Surgeon 
General the Texas Army. held 
this commission until 1841, and greatly 
distinguished himself combating the 
yellow fever epidemic 1839 Gal- 
veston. later years fought similar 
epidemics Mexico and Tennessee. 

Smith was Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Republic Texas Great 
Britain and France, Secretary State 
President Anson Jones, and army 
surgeon during the war with Mexico. 
fought the Know-Nothing Party, 
the movement have Texas enter the 
Union, and once that was settled, op- 
posed secession. 

joined the Confederate Army, 
however, with the rank captain, and 
fought throughout the war, having been 
promoted the rank colonel its 
end. was one the commissioners 
who surrendered the State the Federal 
authorities, and threw himself into the 
task rehabilitating the State within 
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the Federal Union. served county 
superintendent schools Harris 
County—the county which Houston 
located; was United States Commis- 
sioner the Paris Exposition 1876; 
and both just before and just following 
reconstruction was member the 
Texas Legislature. 

1881, the legislature under which 
the University Texas was established 
was enacted, and Smith was, April 
that year, appointed member 
the Board Regents the institution. 
its first meeting, the Board elected 
him its President; and during the re- 
mainder his life, the building the 
University was his great interest. Ashbel 
Smith did more give standing and 
character the University Texas 
its formative years than any other man. 
led shaping its policies, fought its 
enemies, and upheld the hands its 
staff. died office, January 21, 
1886; but had lived see the Uni- 
versity fully launched. man ever 
lived whom the institution owes more. 

Barnard’s career well known that 
little need said him. The first 
chief educational Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and the United 
States; distinguished editor and author, 
whose writings earned him the title 
“The Scholar the Common School 
Revival”; and President the Univer- 
sity Wisconsin and St. John’s Col- 
lege; was for decades before his 
death, 1900, the most honored figure 
American public education. 


And now, the letters. 
Smith wrote his young friend 
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the and again the 13th Sep- 
tember, 1831, just before sailed for 
France. gossiped party had 
attended New York. 
“Apropos Hartford; think that 
some little things being removed, 
would even live that city.” spoke 
his plans for his voyage, asked Bar- 
nard send newspapers and reviews 
him during the coming year, and gave 
short account slumming trip cen- 
ters New York night life, the 
course which had been greatly 
shocked what saw and heard. 

During the autumn 1831, Henry 
Barnard went New York City, where 
spent some months the study law 
with Mr. Hall, with Kent, and with 
other lawyers. Hall showed him letter 
which Smith announced his safe ar- 
rival Paris, and, was said, Jan- 
uary 22, 1832, Barnard wrote him. 
The letter slightly torn, and few 
words must supplied; but nothing 
the sense lost, and revealing 
that good deal quoted here: 

Here, dear Friend [he begins], take 
ungloved hand and give one those 
warm, hearty pressures you used give. 
have heard nothing you, except 
your arrival France, London ship 
list, and through Mr. Hall who handed 
your letter read. 


Some generalities follow, and Barnard 


self doing and feeling: 


for myself [he says], still 
this great city, drop the ocean—the 
best place this side the water hide 
yourself—to live, not unnoticing, yet un- 
the family—dine room crackers, 
etc., and the third meal take everywhere. 


| 
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meet this way great variety char- 
acters—whose oddities and humors amuse 
very much. scarcely ever out 
room till 3—after which spend 
hour two with Hall—who im- 
proves like good wine acquaintance. In- 
deed, feel very much indebted you 
for inducing take this step—I have 
read Blackstone over very thoroughly with 
Mr. and going over again 
with Kent, Gould etc. read little Latin 
and French nearly every day—and for 
exercise throw myself into the mingled 
stream Broadway a[nd] spend hour 
Boxing—which some deem [a] vulgar 
accomplishment but which know [to] 
very healthful exercise. Besides has 
[proved] useful when assaulted the 
“rudeness and [vile] insolence some 
wassailers [?].” for company have 
the same diffidence which with other feel- 
ings kept out Society Hartford— 
suppose have got independence enough 
but spite that make but little progress 
extending the circle female ac- 
quaintance. want somebody take 
the hand (this rather humbling con- 
fession and what never make but 
paper and you) and help off with 
the embarrassment which fetters the tongue 
and literally deprives the limbs mo- 
tion. man enjoys society better 
than when can feel myself home 
it—when fact can use tongue 
and limbs without being conscious that 
have such things. For the consciousness 
that have such members and that they 
ought contribute their part the en- 
tertainment the whole that deprives 
the power doing—I have staid 
long hours company beyond the time 
intended to, merely because dared not 
walk across the room and attract the eyes 

This fiction—But stop. have 
wandered away very idlely but shall make 
apology for it, for think ridiculous 
affectation make any excuse for writing 
about yourself when writing friend, 


and such have presumed was writing to. 


Barnard went say that had 
been suffering from cough, the after- 
effects influenza, and that planned 
Hartford and remain there un- 
til had recuperated. then turned 
subject which appears have domi- 
nated his interest for number years, 
that national politics. Mr. Hall was 
Washington and Barnard wrote: 
will very pleasant time for him, 
the Tariff—the Bank question, etc. 
will call out the first speakers Con- 
gress—Clay, Webster, etc, 
etc.” The letter closes with references 
mutual acquaintances and the conven- 
tional phrases familiar correspond- 

Smith wrote next from London, 
where was seeing the place and hear- 
ing debates Parliament. expressed 
regret his own neglect not having 
written before, but adds: “However, 
judging from own feelings toward 
you, trust you have repaired 
father’s hear from, rather me. 
mother sister [Caroline] would 
always happy show you let- 
ters.” proposed return Paris 
within few days, and sail for the 
United States within the month. 


December 1832, Smith wrote 
Barnard great length, from Salis- 
bury. urged the younger man 
visit him, praised the climate North 
Carolina, and added that living, 
twelve dollars month was quite cheap. 
special advantage the trip, one 
worth far more than the sum one 
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hundred dollars which would cost, 
was the opportunity would give Bar- 
nard see the giants the Congress 
action, Smith continued: 


Really, dear Barnard, what you 
chiefly need larger acquaintance with 
distinguished men, order elevate your- 
self your own opinion; and also 
visit the South, order substitute 
little swagger place your overmuch 


modesty. 


Turning politics, declared: “The 
Tariff must repealed, there will 
dissolution our glorious union.” 

Barnard adopted his friend’s sugges- 
tion, and January following, wrote 
him from Washington describing his 
situation there: 


situation here extremely pleasant. 
can get introduced all the “great men” 
wish; and the way the great men 
diminish, unlike great natural objects, the 
closer you contemplate ex- 
ception this remark, will name Clay. 
regard respect increase for him 
the nearer and longer see him. brief 
service the late political campaign has 
been unexpected usefulness me. 
has already enabled form some 
highly useful acquaintances 
leading men own State, and the 
Delegations here treat with excessive 
friendship. One would think there was 
election the Spring and that 
might power assist them. Well, 
all this very convenient, just now, how- 
ever ill founded. 


Eleven days later Barnard wrote: 


have had good time have 
had already opportunity hear Clay— 
Webster Calhoun some length— 
and have spent some time their society. 

The President sent message Con- 


gress yesterday, covering his Proclamation 
and the documents South Carolina 
—which both houses was referred 
the Judiciary Committee—You have 
ere this seen it, also report Calhoun’s 
remarks after its reading the Senate— 
speaks very rapidly with great 
vehemence. never saw man look 
unutterably fierce did while speaking. 

soon the discussion through, 
shall leave this place. want hear 
all [;] McDuffie Calhoun one side 
Webster the other. 

The Tariff will not modified this 
session—or not essentially, and glad 
it. don’t like this legislating with the 
scourge nullification over our heads, and 
don’t like especially the Bill which has 
been reported now under discussion. 


Barnard was still witnessing the battle 
giants Congress when, February 
wrote next Smith: 


the battle fought out between Calhoun 
and Webster—You saw the challenge 
given and accepted the papers, doubtless, 
though, the report will give you idea 
the language and manner either— 
this will not come till the latter part 
this 

The Tariff Bill has not dragged itself 
through the Committee yet—there has been 
some attempt settle the question between 
the leading men the North South 
out House but there not much pros- 
pect their succeeding the satisfaction 
either party. doubt the Tariff ques- 
tion will settled this winter. 

the Judiciary Committee 
the House will report Bill Monday, 
not conforming the suggestions the 
president’s message. The Bill reported 
the Senate will pass, however. ex- 
pected here that Carolina will 
pone any action under her ordinance until 
after the next session Congress, With 
this expectation the opponents the Bill 


before the Senate are protracting the debate 
till the result the Leigh Mission shall 
received. This sending ministers from 
one state another contemptible busi- 
ness—& South Carolina acts all 
the representations this plenipotentiary 
she will forfeit all respect. 

But don’t mean speculate. have 
you. The Jackson Party have put 
Sid Wells nomination for Congress. 


The last the letters from Washing- 
ton was written March Barnard 
was about set out for the South. 
writes: 


have had grand time here assure 
doubt the Senate Chamber will 
ever the theater more interesting and 
important discussions than have witnessed. 
never expect hear again such speaking 
occurred between Calhoun Webster, 
Webster and Clay. argu- 
ment reply Calhoun was powerful. 
That man has wonderful power 
few short, clear sentences unravel dis- 
honest sophistry and set the whole matter 
controversy before you. McDuffie 
yesterday beat the desk, stamped the floor, 
looked fiercely and vociferated loudly 
for three hours against the “Bloody Bill” 
but without carrying conviction along with 
him. The Bill was ordered 3rd read- 
ing about o’clock this morning vote 
121 38. 

The Senate will pass Clay’s Land Bill 
today without doubt. 

Gwin has been nominated the Presi- 
dent and rejected the Senate. The old 
man swears the Eternal, that will 
commission him again after the Senate ad- 


wrote next from Raleigh, which 
had reached after visits Richmond 
and Norfolk, and the famous Virginia 
plantation homes Shirley, Westover 
(home the Byrd family), Berkely and 
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Evergreen, where, adds, had 
“experienced the full that open- 
handed hospitality for 
which Va. much celebrated.” After 
leaving Raleigh, Barnard traveled 
way Chapel Hill and Hillsboro 
Salisbury, where spent some weeks 
with Smith. From Salisbury, went 
Charleston, South Carolina, and had 
returned Hartford way Char- 
lottsville, Lexington, and 
Ferry, Virginia, thence Baltimore, 
and home. June from Hartford, 
wrote: 


Friend Smith 


reached this city, once your abomi- 
nation, about eight days since, and found 
the same busy spirit here ever— 
talking scandal, and aiming exclu- 

spent three days the University 
day (night and all) 
the Madison’s some respects the most 
interesting incident trip. Mr. Grimke 
[?] gave flattering letter him. 
could not escape from their pressing in- 
vitation stay. 


During the whole time Barnard’s 
travels the South, Smith kept con- 
stant touch with him, sending letters 
introduction his friends, and other 
letters introduction which secured 
from his friends friends theirs 
whom did not know. July 18, 
wrote Barnard asking his friend send 
him document concerning primary 
schools and such information you can 
readily procure concerning the school 
funds Connecticut, 
and New York.” planned write 
the subject. also expressed desire 
see some the reviews. 

Barnard replied this letter Sep- 
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tember following. After much chat, 
some family news, and comment 
duel which Smith had been challenged 
(the challenger later “backed out”), 
Barnard promised send his friend 
Blackwoods, the Metropolitan Review, 
the London Quarterly Review, and the 
New England Review. respects his 
legal studies said: “I’m afraid 
profession receding from me.” 

Replying Smith’s request for in- 
formation regarding primary and public 
schools, Barnard wrote: 

You will find article the Con- 
necticut School Fund early No. 
the North American. was drawn 
Prof. Kingsely. There has been something 
published York the subject 


common schools which will forward 
you can lay hands it. 


The autumn 1833 found Barnard, 
once more New Haven, and attend- 
ing the lectures Professor Hitchcock. 
planned remain New Haven 
for about five months, and 
Cambridge the spring, remain there 
until early fall, and then “to start for 
Europe,” provided could “obtain 
cash consent.” 

Barnard’s plan spend the summer 
1834 Cambridge did not material- 
ize, for July that year wrote 
Smith, from 

wish you would send the letter 
which you wrote the subject slavery. 
could not find file the Intelligencer, 
which you referred me. was published 
the time several our Northern 


papers, but did not retain copy. 
very anxious have published here 
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this time. The late riots New York, 
can certainly pointed evidence 
that the North not yet ripe for the aboli- 
tion scheme. Abolition now the theme 
conversation all circles—that is, 
talked of, rejected—still fear 
that the pulpit will made the theater 
inflammatory addresses the subject, 
wild fanaticism runs its course through 
our churches. so, will 
out, doubt not, but will alienate the 
South still more from the North. 
all-important that public sentiment receive 
right direction this time and im- 
pression your letter is, that will 
good. Abolition for while silenced 

myself, preparing for ad- 
little exposed interruption possible, 
have accepted invitation from particu- 
lar friend mine—a son the President 
this college, spend weeks with 
are advanced the same point 
devote hours the morning 
horseback among the moun- 
tains etc., the afternoon when not 
too hot—devote hours revision 
the evening, when can make our 
escape from tea parties the stupid com- 
pany professors and tutors, don’t know 
when have passed time more profit- 
ably pleasantly. 


Barnard applied himself his studies 
good purpose. November 20, 
1834, and once more Hartford, 
wrote Smith his success and his 
uncertainties: 


Law the Courts this State. 
good deal undecided the point 
permanent location. friends hold out 
some inducement abide here—but you 
know, there are many serious objections 
try York City—and were not for the 
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long probation, which every aspirant after 
the profession’s honors, must through, 
would not hesitate. Before locate any- 
where, pretty much determined 
should like long talk with you. 


Barnard matured his plan tour 
Europe, and February 1835, with 
his accustomed frankness, wrote 
Smith his plans. 


wrote you very hasty note Mr. 
Henry Terry which presume you have 
received ere this. that letter, men- 
tioned semi-intention had going 
Europe the spring. have just had 
conversation with father, who has con- 
sented going, very readily furnishes 
the means. 

could wish above all things see you 
before sailing. should prize day two’s 
conversation with you the best prepara- 
tion could have. The germ this pur- 
pose, not planted you, has been very 
much cherished your frequently urging 
this step upon me. You must now get 
through the scrape. wish you would think 
for you would for younger brother 
send your thoughts paper. 

present plan sail for Havre— 
order spend few weeks Paris 
April—spend the months May and June 
London vicinity—devote the summer 
travelling England and 
then return Paris for two three 
months—& then for home. 
make calculations gone for longer 
time than one wish you would, 
with your accustomed freedom, make such 
suggestions your experience and good 
sense may suggest. 

expect make excursion Wash- 
ington the course the next week... 
shall course obliged you for such 
letters introduction you can send me. 
Will you also point out such gentlemen 
had better see before leaving. hope 
get away about the middle March, Let 
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hear from you soon convenient— 
and direct Washington above. 


Plans for the trip developed rapidly, 
and letter March describes, 
detail, the preparations being made for 
the trip. The letter, unfortunately, 
torn, and some words are lost. Barnard 
appears have been commended 
Fenimore Cooper Smith himself, for 
Smith speaks Cooper and his family 
letters November 17, 1833, and 
April 1834, and fashion from 
which one must infer that was 


thank you again for your most ac- 
ceptable sheets, which have just received 
under [separate] have been 
tiptoe expectation hear from you 
have been fearful should leave the 
country without letter. But has come, 
and goodly length—If had come 
before should have postponed em- 
barking—but not hearing from you and 
being induced cogent reasons—the 
writing particular friend and most 
delightful companion, Alpheus Wil- 
liams, London who will make some 
excursions with England—and the 
company Pres. Humphrey Amherst 
College, whose seventy-four, you 
once remarked, can attach 
boat and that way sail into some the 
best literary and religious society Eng- 
land—Induced these considerations and 
the prospect visiting England the 
most delightful season the year [have] 
passage engaged the packet the 
24th for Liverpool. 

furnished with the very best letters 
for present purpose (which not just 
now penetrate into the inner higher 
circle English Society, that reserve 
for return London “36”, after 
excursion the Continent see 
the literary and political giants Eng- 
land. Clay has given letters some 
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her first Statesmen—and visit 
Boston and New York has secured 
letters first writers the day. have 
time specify. 

feel myself better acquainted with the 
statistics—history public characters 
our let add the great “lion 
curiosities” Nature, than most Americans 
who abroad, for have made them 
particular study, for few years back. 
have had long conversation with Pitkin, 
whose head perfect store house facts, 
who has presented with the last 
Edition his statistics, not yet published. 
have been ashamed the lamentable 
ignorance our country—its institutions 
etc. most young, and 
may say, old Americans. take with 
some Books reference these subjects. 

you continue edit the “Carolinian,” 
may drop you letter occasionally for 
publication. The editor the Boston Atlas 
applied his own accord con- 
tribute series letters for his paper, 
his pro quo” would all most pay the 
expenses visit Europe. Should 
so, (and shall send him nothing which 
opinion) you may favor re- 
publishing such you may think worth it. 

have been very much indisposed for 
week severe “cold” which has de- 
ranged the machinery head body 
—but much better—This has delayed 
arrangements will prevent mak- 
ing the acquaintance Cooper—and many 
others York whom have letters. 
Muse [?] have had introduction, 
but was absent when was York 
before—So was Irving, whom had 
letter from Mr. 

soon you get leisure half-day 
put your suggestions paper. Write 
such particular letters introduction 
you may find convenient, and any- 
thing which your leisure 
will allow you make stay 
pleasant profitable me. rely with 
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unquestioning confidence what you say. 

can’t speak definitely plans. 
have broad outline mind, but leave 
myself liberty profit the chapters 
accidents and experience. shall spend 
the spring summer excursions through 
England Scotland Ireland—pass from 
England the late part August, for 
the Rhine—visit Switzerland 
make this episode the month August 
September, these are the most favor- 
able months for seeing the magnificent 
scenery that region)—wind about 
Paris—spend the fall and get Rome 
the Carnival. Spend some months 
Italy—return way Vienna Ger- 
many, where have the most favorable 
letters the “hard headed” professors— 
rough shall glad any 
suggestions from you. You will learn 
address from Mr. Seymour. [Here the 
letter torn, and some words lost from 
forgotten. 

versary May London—Had better 
discharge musket amid the tremendous 
cannonading English American Big 
guns? entirely discretionary with 
nos” the affair was made 


public ere had acted. 


Barnard wrote next his friend from 
London, where was just experiencing 
the thrill seeing, for the first time, 
the Strand, Piccadilly, and other points, 
the names which literature had long 
made familiar him. was not 
greatly attracted the English. The 
letter was written installments, from 
May May 29, 1835. writes: 


continue write [for the Boston 
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shall abstain from pronouncing 
hasty opinions the manners people— 
generalizing from few particulars. 
will say one thing, however, think 
you will bear out saying that the 
English are deficient those sweet courte- 
sies the which American al- 
ways have noticed every public 
meeting have attended, young lady- 
like delicate females standing the 
aisles, while lubberly Englishmen would sit 
by, without much offering make 
room for them—much less vacate their 
seats. 


After mentioning the kindness 
French gentleman (the name illegi- 
ble) whom Smith appears have 
introduced him, Barnard turns 
plans for the future. The letter con- 
tinues: 


French, and before travel, far out 
Paris, hope make considerable progress 
the speaking it. However, plans 
depend entirely the letters received 
from home—from Brother’s last letter, 
fear father has grown more and 
more feeble since left, shall 
shorten tour return the fall, re- 
serving Continental tour another 
time. would matter everlasting 
reproach, should absent myself from 
home when presence there would tend 
any manner smooth the pillow 
declining age. shall leave London the 
course two weeks for Scotland, although 
the manifold attractions London this 
season are too strong broken away 
from without pang. The wealth 
fashion talent the country are cen- 
tered here now, they gather about them 
the musical talent the world. 

The immense wealth England, dis- 
played the parks, shops, equipages etc. 
astonishes more than anything else— 
and the extreme poverty the poorer 
classes—their shifts live, equally 
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object curiosity me. disappointed 
the orators have attended 
many the anniversary—have heard 
Brougham—Peel—O’Connell etc. Par- 
liment, have hesitation putting 
Webster—Clay—& Calhoun above them 
all. But the practical character their 
parliamentary oratory worthy all 
credit. They not waste their time 
words, mere display themselves 
for the benefit their constituents. 
O’Connell decidedly the greatest de- 
bator the House Commons. rises 
every day public estimation. 

May 29th.—Well, worth while 
come London see Taglioni dance, 
like vision grace—Malibran act— 
Grisi sing, say nothing the other 
opera stars who are blazing away this 
season. Were return tomorrow, 
should feel myself amply repaid for 
voyage across the Atlantic. hope you will 
not forget give good long letter 
your earliest leisure. Unless return this 
fall, shall spend four months 
Paris before make excursion into 


Italy. 


Barnard wrote next Smith from 
Hartford, August 27, 1836. The 
letter such interest that quoted 
full, save for the words conven- 
tional conclusion and for some place 
names his account his travels, which 


are illegible. 


And so, dear Friend, you are about 
join the “Freelancers” the South, and 
seek fame and fortune wider theatre 
than Salisbury affords—and this what 
expected long ago—In truth was much 
surprised return learn that you 
were wandering over the wilds Missis- 
sippi land speculation, instead break- 
ing lance the cause must 
say, with peace principles, that should 
prefer have interest your invest- 
ment cotton lands, than your Texian 
grants—I fear the trial will come Texas, 
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after she has freed herself from Mexico— 
There are too many free spirits engaged 
this enterprise—and too many bankrupt 
fortune and character stand ready rush 
the moment success—to give any 
assurance quiet times. However this 
all idle speculation—If you approve the 
cause, right glad you are embarked 
it—for whether successful not, 
will long step advance your 
professional standing—It will put you 
vantage ground any city you are dis- 
posed locate yourself after your return 
all this clear you—and you may 
sure that you carry with you hearti- 
est good wishes and prayers—I know you 
can have but few friends who more ear- 
nestly wish you every laudable success—or 
who will feel more pride your consum- 
mated fortune. 

hope have line from you, when- 
ever may suit your convenience. was 
disappointed not hearing from you while 
abroad—but let pass—I should have 
written you return, had known 
where letter would have reached you— 
should have been interested have had 
small amount your speculation 
lands—and the way, too late now 
make investments that region—and 
what are Mr. Bissell’s advantages 
have small amount funds com- 
mand and offered invest for me. 

not likely that shall leave Hart- 
ford for the present locate permanently 
elsewhere—My father’s health feeble, 
and requires such constant attention, 
that don’t think could not live 
here without the possession great wealth 
engaged reading and thinking 
upon subjects which interested abroad 
professional ambition has entirely 
left and get plunged into its 
busy engagements, not likely that 
shall devote myself very closely 
study—As for practicing these parts, 
out the question—there com- 
pensation either money reputation. 
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Thus much for the present and the 
future. You may interested learn 
something the past. After visiting the 
most interesting points England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, crossed over Bel- 
gium, through Antwerp, Brussells, Water- 
Rhine far Mayence, visiting Merbaden 
and other watering places, Frankfurt, 
Darmstadt, Heidelberg, Baden, Strasbourg, 
the Falls the Rhine, Zurich, Zug, 
the Rigi, Lucerne, Lake the Four 
Cantons, Brunig, Berne, Lausanne, 
Geneva, the Great St. Bernard, over 
the Simplon Road into Italy, 
Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, over the 
Tyrol Munich, down the Danube 
Prague, Dresden, Leipzig, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Rotterdam, Antwerp, Brussells, Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, 
Florence, Rome, Naples, Paris, London, 
New York. These are the main points 
route. 

European tour has yielded more 
pleasure and profit than anticipated. 
have cause regret any particu- 
lars—except that should have been glad 
have prolonged stay. had nowhere 
ample time examine every object 
interest which was open strangers. 
very distant day hope make 
summer’s excursion Switzerland and the 
German watering places—or 
excursion Paris and hope 
will mutually agreeable for 
together. 

And what has become your matri- 
monial project—When left the country 
the first intelligence expected would greet 
London Paris, would the event 
your marriage with the Carolina 
Lady—I fear your excursion the North 
caused indefinite postponement that 
affair—The Lady, suppose you alluded 
to, certainly superb creature, and you 
are certainly excusable for bowing with 
too fond idolatry such shrine. was 
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party her father’s few evenings 
since, the occasion her Brother’s 
marriage—or rather his visit here with 
his bride. She looked splendidly—[a name 
speaks you with much interest. 

being married 
probably heard rumors being engaged 
—They were without foundation, any 
further than had shown some partiality 
that quarter which the Lady was not 
inclined seriously resent—I now 
however where was—paying particular 
attention one. 

was your father’s last evening—all 
well—your friends generally enter into 
your feelings with regard Texas except 
your mother who has some apprehensions 
your being shot. 

Old “Rip” has done nobly the last 
election—Is sure index the Presi- 
dential vote? 


The European tour completed Barnard’s 
preparation for entrance 
public career. wrote, March 30, 
1837, Smith, who was just then 
New York City: 


did not receive yours the till 
was too late answer yesterday’s 
mail—Then there was Boat Tues- 
day should have gone down.—and 
yesterday couldn’t get away from 
duties here one the Committee 
was surely compliment appointed 
substitute Gen. Terry, welcome Mr. 
Webster the name and behalf the 
Whigs Hartford County—The 
insisted upon making the address, but 
told him couldn’t think bearing 
the mantle the mighty prophet. did 
the thing very well—better than any other 
man among could. Mr. Webster replied 
speech nearly hours—which was 
Websterian throughout clear, logical, cold, 
irresistable sprinkled all over with satanic 
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sneers which curdled the blood, full 
sound doctrine true patriotism. The 
affair has passed off very well, and will 
not leave here till Monday. regard 
high duty privilege vote and will 
never absent myself from the poles except 
the most pressing necessity. 


The remainder the letter personal 


year later, Barnard was the 
midst his first campaign for public 
From Hartford wrote, March 
29, 1838: 


are just the eve our Election 
and every hand busy extinguishing 
they fall the thousand calumnies and lies 
which our opponents are scattering among 
us. shall, think, succeed the State. 
will send you papers your address 
Orleans giving the result. most 
likely that friends will put for 
the Legislature tomorrow night—But 
shall governed the premises the 
circumstances under which the nomination 
made—if made all. 

Before leaving New York subscribed 
for the Reprints the Review for year 
paid. The No’s they appear will 
forwarded you mail—Two no’s 
have with and they shall sent to- 
morrow with box books which 
putting for you—They consist com- 
plete set the Ed. Review—66 vols.— 
130.00 

London Quarterly 

North American vols—85.00 

Ed. Encyclopedia 18—125.00 

Unless necessary you need not men- 
tion name connection with the 
ownership them. The prices assigned 
would low these parts. After cover- 
ing all expenses out they ought put 
least one dollar per vol. higher. You 
will dispose them you but can, and 
invest the avail. you please. 
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There follow some details family 
news. had, examining his set 
the London Quarterly, found that 
was defective, and had decided not 
send it. interrupted the letter, but 
resumed writing Sunday, April 


shall know the result. There some 
division here, owing vote last spring 
amer [The letter torn this 
point, and the remainder the sentence 
lost. 


Personal matters and trivia occupy the 
rest the letter. 

Barnard won his seat the Legis- 
lature; and his first term participated 
legislation which led reorganiza- 
tion the school system the State. 
was appointed Secretary the State 
Board Commissioners Common 
Schools; and the young man was 
launched, apparently without any no- 
tion that his career was its great turn- 
ing point, upon the work which 
attained the highest distinction his 
country could offer. Here the fashion 
which, August 19, 1838, wrote 
his new 


have been for the last two months 
incessantly occupied with the duties 
School Commissioner. more inter- 
ested than ever expected be—But 
good object—& worthy the best 
thought the best shall find 
account too hereafter other ways 
the passing, makes acquainted 
with this State, all its outside 


its inside—So that the summer and autumn 
will pass away very agreeably profitably 
still hopes, that early the 
winter shall liberty set out Texas- 
wards—But that not allow myself 
speak. 


Almost year had passed before 
Barnard wrote Smith again. Smith 
was living Houston and was achieving 
distinction his services Surgeon 
General Texas, especially the 
courage and knowledge had dis- 
played fighting the Yellow Fever. 
had become involved contro- 
versy with Stephen Everitt, who 
eventually became President pro tem. 
the Texas Senate. Smith heard that 
Everitt had attacked him letter 
President Lamar. made his way 
the Senate Chamber, and brought 
the matter the letter. Let what hap- 
pened told Smith’s own words, 
open letter James Armstrong, 


published June, 1839: 


the paltry letter. Instead giving 
any satisfactory answer, retorted 
the charge gave 
him most exemplary chastisement with 


The Senate, with the Vice President 
the Republic casting the vote which 
broke tie, passed resolution requiring 
the President censure Smith; but the 
President, Smith wrote, declined 
so. Barnard, will seen, expressed 
disapproval his friend’s course; and 
the rebuke appears have terminated 
the intimacy the two men. The copies 
letters from Smith which have from 
the Henry Barnard Manuscript Collec- 
tion New York University include 
further letters from Smith Barnard. 
does include printed copy open 
letter James Armstrong Texas, 
which Smith gives his account the 
controversy with Everitt. 
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Barnard’s letter very great inter- 
est because the evidence affords 
that, full year the least after had 
taken his duties chief educational 
turning something else, once had 
put the common school “onto sound 
ground.” Omitting the salutation, the 
concluding sentences and signature and 
paragraph which Barnard chats 
the marriages and travels woman 
friends, the letter, which dated July 
1839, follows: 


now through one year incessant 
occupation. Having assumed the duties 
Secretary the Board Education, 
was determined accomplish something 
field which was told the out- 
set that nothing could done, such was 
the apathy the public. have the con- 
solation know that something has been 
done and that there now fair prospect 
seeing quite advance made 
respect this old dominion Education. 
But the mean time correspondence 
has fallen sadly arears. have the im- 
pression that have written you two 
occasions since last spring, least few 
brief lines, prating whereabouts. 
This account myself will answer 
the urgency with which your letter 
April closed. have not written six letters 
disconnected with official duties for year. 

For the last six weeks have been quite 
worn out, and not little with 
the tameness life here. have longed 
for the exciting life Texas, one 
our larger cities. However shall get over 
perilous stuff—the bile. propose going 
the Springs for week then visit the 
White Mountains, preparatory another 
year’s service the cause education. 
have got committed it, that can- 
not very well retire till see put onto 
sound ground. 
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Our friend Bulkley not here this 
not show your letters, but communi- 
cated the intelligence. Your affair 
with the pro. tem. President the Senate 
was clearly chronicled the papers, and 
free say your best friends could 
have wished you had done otherwise, what- 
ever might have been the provocation. 
did not harmonize with our notions 
“propriety,” say the least. From what 
the newspapers said first began 
think that Texas was about make 
scapegoat you for its new-born zeal 
acquire reputation for orderly, steady- 
habited community. But does not 
turn out. don’t suppose you care much 
about your straightlace friends here, but 
they would glad have you keep out 
such scrapes the future, “if you can 
just well not.” 

Your father here—is quite enraptured 
with Tennessee, and will gather all 
his affairs and embark his fortunes the 
western waters the autumn. 

feel that have quite interest now 
the prosperity Texas. sound quiet 
government quite essential for the im- 
provement—the growth investments. 
Under your husbanding care the mite will 
have gathered size like snowball—don’t 
let melt—& the meantime get rid 
the Review the best terms and soon 
you can. should like know the exact 
condition your medicine book specu- 
lations. there money made that 
way should like for larger 
slice, soon can get out some little 
trouble now have hand. 


was said, the intimacy the two 
men appears have come end with 
this letter. Smith went France, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Re- 
public Texas, and his papers, pre- 
served the Archives The Univer- 
sity Texas, contain only one letter 
from Barnard written after his rebuke 
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Smith, July 1839. The tone the 
letter revealing that the whole doc- 
ument 


New York City, Pruce Street 
Sunday Sept’ber 1843 


To: Hon. Ashbel Smith 
Minister Texas 
Paris. 


dear Friend— 


sorry you have been absorbed 
your official duties and receiving and 
doing the honors your station, that you 
could not find time write your old 
friend and correspondent. But let that pass. 
here see our friend Melanctbon 
off, and assure you comes hard stay 
behind. shall four meet again” 
discuss matters and things general, 
and Texas, politics, and the ladies par- 
ticular? Want funds and other good 
and sufficient reasons keep here. 
Melanctbon will give you all the news, 
personal, domestic, general, will only 
express wish hear from you any 
and all times, and ask your good offices 
behalf. 

wish obtain from the Minister 
Public Instruction possible the pub- 
lished documents that department rela- 
tive Primary Instruction, and they 
can had, Public Instruction generally, 
since 1830. should like also the latest 
official returns respecting Education the 
department, whether published not. 
preparing book the System 
Public Instruction the several United 
States, and wish give appendix 
brief summary the states Public Edu- 
cation France, Prussia, Holland etc. 

From your official personal standing 
you can assist this. sure 
application from you the present 
former Minister Cousin, Guizot, 
behalf, with object view, must 
successful, 

Any recent publications this great 
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subject relative the present state 
education any the Continental States 
have you purchase for me. The corre- 
spondent the National Intelligencer, Mr. 
Walsh, has mentioned several new works 
with approbation. You will lay under 
juncture this way. 

Any package for can addressed 
me, care Rollin Sanford, Esq. 159 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

can send all the School Documents 
Connecticut, New York Massachu- 
setts, they are wanted, anyone whose 
address and mode forwarding, you will 
suggest. 

Would copies book sell 
Paris? 

Excuse the liberty have taken let 
hear from you letter, and early 
practicable agreeable. 

Yours truly respectfully 

Henry BARNARD 


This letter was written time 
profound discouragement Barnard’s 
life. Continued opposition had led him, 
more than one occasion, offer his 
resignation from his Connecticut office; 
but until 1843, friends education were 
able induce him each time withdraw 
native State, and accepted offer 
from Rhode Island become chief 
school officer that State. Although, 
the time writing this letter 
Smith, Barnard was making change 
his work, vacillation with respect his 
career was end, Clearly, Sep- 
tember 1843, had resolved upon 
career educator. There evi- 
dence the letters that had planned 
all the sort career followed. The 
earlier letters reflect interest 
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public affairs and politics, but there 
centering education. The initial 
mention the subject the letters 
made Smith, and Barnard, answer- 
ing, merely gives some references which 
Smith had requested. His long letter 
August 27, 1836, which describes 
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his tour Europe, contains refer- 
ence education, though Barnard had 
visited university towns 
where educational experiments had been 
were being carried on. Young 
Barnard came upon his kingdom almost 
unexpectedly did young Saul. 


THE BETTER DOCTRINE 


language and literature instructors are all familiar with doctrine 
that the young and aspiring student letters (rare individual under 
our present school system! constant danger losing his regard 
therefor insistence teachers aspects for which he, the virgin 
freshness his mind, has automatic enthusiasm. all part and 
parcel with the idea that youth knows best what good for it, that you 
can talk education into people, that intellectual skin-lotions sufficient 
quantity are adequate substitutes for fundamental intellectual diets and 
disciplines. The student merely places himself under the doctor’s care, 


and presto! cured! 


prefer doctrine “noble toil and high worked out 
largely the student himself, doctrine that takes into account the ex- 
perience the centuries, that has regard for the earned common sense 
elders, that bases itself the concept the longness “art” 
even for the emotionally, intellectually, esthetically 


Concord College 


June 


Harry TRUMBULL SUTTON 


Clovers red and clovers white, 
Where the bumblebees alight 

climb about with clumsy feet, 
fall and then the climb repeat; 
poising their buzzing wings 
Drink from the tiny hidden springs; 
Have done, arise, with sleepy drone 
Make for their family nest alone. 


Sir dickcissel from his wayside weed 
Proclaims his joyous throated creed: 
“No matter now how fierce the sun 
I’m happy with duties done. 

little ones? All have been fed 

their cozy rounded bed. 

And must sing the songs which start 
From over-happy heart.” 


Through wide pastures day 
Comes farmer making hay; 

His sickle sharper than its sound 
Brings red clovers the ground; 
The streaming sun and wind soon yield 
The odors new mown field. 

And there evening hear, hark! 
The clamor the meadowlark. 


+ 
+ 


Contrasts English Language Teaching 


grade teacher was ener- 
getic lady with glittering glasses. 
She was perfectionist many things. 
She furbished our pronunciation, drilled 
denominators, and was always the 
first bull when played bull-in-the- 
ring; and had pronounce words 
carefully, get the denominator under the 
line, and our turn bellowing bulls. 
who had always said happily “jog- 
had pronounce distinctly “ge-ar- 
gra-phy” with the the second syl- 
lable. 

During the physical training class 
practiced walking. Every pupil, both the 
6A’s and the 6B’s, had walk the 
length the room with teetering 
glide; under her all-seeing glasses 
minced along, putting first the toe the 
floor and then the heel. Any unlucky 
one who walked single step comfort- 
ably his heels had start all over. 
can’t remember whether she put her 
toes down first when she played bull-in- 
the-ring. 

Probably since that time sixth grade 
teachers have reformed. With the con- 
siderable progress made physical edu- 
cation, know that the natural, health- 
ful step can not changed and probably 
should not be. any rate, all put our 
heels down first when walk, and 

such resolution has taken place 
the field English teaching. the 
present time many us, perhaps 
majority, are still trying make our 
students put their toes down 


the time. Those who have taken 
advantage progress the fields 
grammar, linguistics, and dictionary 
making are growing minority, some- 
times accepted tolerated, sometimes 

The division between the two groups 
quiet one, well mannered the 
whole. Since they are more concerned 
with subject matter, college teachers 
have been chiefly affected the pres- 
ent. The articulate leaders high school 
English have very largely chosen sides, 
but many secondary teachers ignore the 
division too academic they are aware 
it. Indirectly, however, all English 
teachers are affected, and very great 
degree the future success our English 
program depends the resolution 
the difficulty. 

This schism the approach teach- 
ing English language and composition 
that between the school 
the one hand and the “conventional” 
school the other. 

The names given the two groups 
are somewhat vague and unstable, but 
may help provide labels. The scien- 
tific school called variously progres- 
sive, liberal, descriptive, linguistic; the 
conventional school called conserva- 
tive, normative, prescriptive, puristic. 
For the purposes this discussion, the 
scientific approach language and com- 
position that attitude marked the 
use historical data, descriptive tech- 
niques, and insistence objective anal- 
ysis; the conventional approach that 
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attitude which regards the English 
language unchanging and unchange- 
able, unruly but bound rules, and 
immune precise, impersonal dissec- 
tion. The scientific teacher greatly 
concerned with what the conventional 
teacher expends effort what ought 
be. The scientific teacher describes, the 
conventional teacher prescribes. 
course, the scientific and the conven- 
tional teacher are abstractions; for the 
sake simplicity this discussion treats 
only two clearly distinguished types. 

The whole problem one point 
view, attitude. The differences can 
most easily exemplified taking 
specific, simple examples from few 
aspects English study. 

pronunciation, most have 
some time been drilled ways 
saying few key words. The conven- 
tional teacher may stress words like 
new, tune, and student, doing his best 
force his students say “nyoo” 
rather than “noo,” “tyoon” rather than 
“toon,” and “styoodent” rather than 
“stoodent.” From some source, perhaps 
former instructor, the conventional 
teacher convinced that glide these 
words more elegant even more cor- 
rect, 

The scientific teacher takes different 
view the matter. knows that 
standard British English “nyoo” the 
common form; but means all 
types British English use “nyoo.” 
Further, standard British class, not 
regional, dialect. Human Bond- 
age for instance, Maugham shows that 
Millie vulgar person having her 
refer Philip “stoodent.” the 
United States however, while the 
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“nyoo” form prevalent some parts 
the East and South, the great bulk 
our population says “noo.” Only 
very limited sense can “nyoo” 
called mark class distinction: radio 
announcers are often compelled their 
employers say “nyoo,” and few 
sophisticated natives the West and 
Middle West have disciplined them- 
selves saying “nyoo” consistently. 

Really, the “nyoo—noo” distinction 
the scientific teacher only matter 
geography. The natives the “nyoo” 
region Pennsylvania all say “nyoo,” 
from the very wealthy the paupers 
and from the doctors philosophy 
the illiterates. Michigan people say 
“noo” whether not they are elegant 
and educated. Again with the exception 
few super-sophisticates “noo” passes 
unnoticed Michigan and “nyoo” the 
rule Missouri. 

The educational result the schism 
this one respect illuminating. The 
conventional teacher spends least some 
time drilling “elegant” pronuncia- 
tions. Perhaps two three pupils try 
acquire the elegant variant for school 
room use only; but even they follow 
their native speech patterns outside 
English class. The scientific teacher ex- 
pends effort all teaching “nyoo” 
northern Indiana (or “noo” Mis- 
souri). 

Matters word choice are concern 
most English teachers the grading 
written work. The conventional 


teacher may mark s/ow such sen- 
tence “He told slow.” him 
seems logical set scheme like 
beautiful—beautifully, real—really and 
give rule that adverb formed 
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slow” slow modifies go; hence, the cor- 
rect form slowly. The student duti- 
fully rewrites his sentence: “He told 
slowly.” 

The scientific teacher, critical ready- 
made rules, makes attempt collect 
evidence. Not all adverbs end -ly: 
fast and hard, for instance, are mono- 
syllables like s/ow, and one urges the 
student write “Run fastly” “Hit 
the line hardly.” combinations slow 
common adverb: slow-moving, 
slow-burning, and the like. Traffic signs 
general use slow, “Drive slow.” 
Turning his Oxford Dictionary the 
scientific teacher finds examples slow 
adverb from 1500 on. Thackeray, 
for one, wrote “We drove very slow for 
the last two stages the road” 
Fair. Finally, the scientific teacher 
native speaker English, “He told 
slow” sounds natural. 

another context, however, the sci- 
entific teacher might also insist 
slowly. experienced writer stand- 
ard English would write “The king 
turned around slowly the crowd 
surged forward.” sentence like this 
one, slow would marked off both 
teachers. 

This particular example, simple and 
hackneyed may be, illustrates some 
other differences between the two points 
view. The conventional teacher likes 
set standard (or accept one) 
and demands adherence the stand- 
ard. Such procedure seems him 
good logic and good common sense, and 
really much easier not scru- 
tinize rules too carefully. The scientific 
teacher more inclined look each 


instance usage critically and make 
decision based the available evi- 
dence. From this kind contrast comes 
the charge that teachers with 
ground linguistic study have stand- 
ards and that they would substitute an- 
archy for nicely ordered rules. Then, 
because teacher accepts good English 
who condones improprieties frowned 
the conventional handbook. 

The two examples given, pronunci- 
ation and diction grammar, are im- 
portant, and these two respects the 
scientific teacher may 
enough his conventional colleague. 
another aspect the broad field Eng- 
lish, however, the linguistic teacher 
seems going farther astray. When 
tampers with the fundamentals 
grammatical analysis, much out 
step with the older school. Probably 
this penchant for precise and objective 
analysis the biggest distinction the 
scientific point view, and one can 
this ground summarize the whole prob- 
lem. 

From grade school on, most 
have come accept certain axioms 
analysis: 

sentence group words express- 
ing complete thought and containing 
subject and 

The subject that part sentence 
about which statement made. 


noun the name person, place, 
thing. 


These axioms are usually fixed junior 
high school and glibly repeated through 
college. question them heresy 


indeed. 


considering these axioms, the sci- 
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entific teacher struck the fact that 
they are all based meaning. That is, 
the student reads group words. 
the words make complete thought, 
they constitute sentence. then de- 
cides, from the meaning, what the 
principal concept the sentence about 
which statement made and calls 
the subject. doing more minute 
analysis looks over the words and 
picks out some which name something; 
these calls nouns. 

The scientific teacher knows from bit- 
ter experience that even the better col- 
lege students grammatical 
analysis although they may know many 
axioms; consequently examines the 
axioms carefully. grammar taught 
aid writing and understanding, 
then the axioms are backward, for only 
after the student has read written the 
sentence and understood can begin 
his analysis. sentence expresses 
complete thought—” how can one know 
when thought complete? Many 
people who the philosophical sense 
never have complete thought any 
kind manage speak and write sen- 
tences. 

But discussing meaning and 
thought, the scientific teacher can get 
one listen. Taking another tack, 
turns more pedestrian examination 
the axioms. 

There perhaps general agreement 
among English teachers that the follow- 
ing five examples are sentences: 


John took the bus eight o’clock. 
Come our house for dinner. 

John! (Where that boy? 

(When will you come?) nine. 
The more, the merrier. 
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Basing his analysis these examples, 
the scientific teacher would say that there 
are several kinds sentences. The first 
type has subject and verb; the sec- 
ond has only predicate; the third 
consists only noun used call; the 
fourth phrase that depends the 
preceding sentence; and the fifth, 
ent from all the others, can explained 
English aphoristic type with the second 
the once instrumental. Rather than 
blanket about complete 
thoughts, the scientific teacher might 
hazard that sentence word group 
words which commonly accept 
independent. 

The conventional teacher, even 
though agrees that the five examples 
are sentences and even may agree 
that there are different kinds sen- 
tences, falls back matter tempera- 
ment his complete thoughts and sub- 
jects and predicates comfortable and 
familiar dicta pass his students. 

Picking out subject simple 
process—if put objective basis. 
The scientific teacher looks examples 
like these: 


The teacher received the book from the 
student. 

The student passed the book the 
teacher. 


These two sentences may “mean” ex- 
actly the same thing; that is, de- 
scribing action involving the teacher, 
the student, and the book, one might 
many cases use either Yet 
one, teacher the subject and the 
other student. the two sentences can 
refer exactly the same physical 
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tion, why does one make statement 
about the teacher and the other about the 
student? 

The scientific teacher, again looking 
only the evidence, would state 
something like this: simple noun stand- 
ing before the verb the subject. 
expanding the statement somewhat 
cover few variant patterns, would 
easy define subject solely terms 
part speech and position. Such 
definition would say nothing all 
“the most important word” about which 
statement made.” 

Going the third the axioms, 
seems apparent that words like 
father, school name something and 
that there could objection call- 
ing them nouns. The definition—a noun 
names something—does fit. Note how- 
ever, that then conventionally define 
noun.” There decided shift here: 
noun defined terms meaning; 
adjective defined terms use. Such 
inconsistencies are probably one cause 
students’ grammatical difficulties. 

Further and more important, the con- 
ventional definitions, failing tell 
the student very much about types 
words, give him little help analysis. 
For instance, red names something—a 
certain range the color spectrum—just 
definitely home happiness. The 
distinction between nouns and adjectives 
rests not meaning but variety 
differences. Only nouns have plural 
(fathers) and only adjectives have 
comparative form Only nouns 
are modified the. Nouns are com- 
monly used subjects objects; ad- 
jectives commonly modify. These differ- 
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ences are real differences. The conven- 
tional definitions fail include these 
distinctions form and function; con- 
sequence the student gets only inade- 
quate and partially sound notion parts 
speech. 

matters pronunciation, diction, 
and analysis, rather easy point out 
the schism between the two groups. 
the examples given, the distinctions be- 
tween the conventional and scientific 
schools are fairly sharp. When the 
ences are broadened include other 
aspects language study, then indeed 
the gap clear. some extent the 
schism extends punctuation and rhe- 
toric. Really, only spelling relative 
constant English teaching; both kinds 
teachers are stuck with single spell- 
ing for most words, this schism, one 
judges scholarly soundness and effec- 
tiveness teaching, the advantage must 
lie with the teacher who has good lin- 
guistic grounding the English lan- 
guage. 

What the origin the sharp distinc- 
tion? Why not all English teachers 
follow party line? Briefly, the explana- 
tion Until Samuel Johnson’s 
time there was little attempt teaching 
English all. But the end the 
eighteenth century grammarians like 
Murray had concocted most the rules 
our modern school grammars, rules 
based Latin grammar, scholastic 
philosophy, and fanciful speculation. 
was not until the middle the nine- 
teenth century that much progress was 
made the scientific study language; 
linguistics and descriptive grammar are 
comparatively new branches study. 
The conventional attitude toward our 
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English language program simply 
perpetuation the eighteenth century 
tradition rational speculation based 
primarily Latin grammar. 

The training English teachers 
probably the most important single cause 
the backwardness English language 
teaching. Too frequently, college 
teacher English has taken composition 
his freshman year, frantic course 
combining theme writing, book reviews, 
punctuation drill, outlining, essay read- 
ing, and little grammar which was 
repetition the conventional platitudes 
his high school work. From then 
has studied literature exclusively. 
When meets his own classes col- 
lege instructor, passes the axioms 
learned freshman. The prospec- 
tive teacher high school English may 
through the same mill except that 
adds courses methods. Neither 
them undertakes any serious and sus- 
tained study the English language 
subject worthy study its own 
right. Yet commonly, both the secondary 
and the college teacher spend much, 
not most, their time teaching gram- 
mar and composition. 

There are few encouraging signs. 
High schools have tended recent years 
“de-emphasize” grammar and are giv- 
ing more time reading and writing. 
least the students spend less effort 
learning unworkable axioms. the col- 
lege level, occasionally handbook will 
make some obeisance toward realistic 
usage and descriptive grammar, al- 
though most them pay only intermit- 
tent attention linguistic science. 

After some years experience many 
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teachers arrive kind compromise. 
They come ignore great deal the 
text book material the nice distinc- 
tions shall and will and the case 
systems nouns. Yet the adjustment 
only partial; all too often the experi- 
enced teacher retains his comfortable 
hoard axioms and 

More important, two tendencies seem 
favor least gradual change. 
have last come the point where 
publisher would put out dictionary 
which did not utilize the considerable 
progress language study made during 
the last few decades. outstanding case 
point the American College Dic- 
tionary, which the introduction and 
general treatment entries are exempli- 
fications what have called here the 
scientific point view. The introduction 
Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary mine historical information 
well rich sound observations 
rules and authority. Probably gram- 
mar other serious study the Eng- 
lish language (except textbooks! would 
have much standing present failed 
use the linguistic techniques histori- 
cal and descriptive analysis. The work 
the great grammarian Jespersen and re- 
cent publications the National Council 
Teachers English, such Fries’ 
American English Grammar and Marck- 
wardt and Walcott’s Facts about Current 
English Usage, bear little resemblance 
content and attitude the school 
handbooks. 

Second, many colleges and universities 
now offer prospective English teach- 
ers (and sometimes require them) 
full-fledged courses the history the 
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English language, descriptive grammar, 
elementary linguistics. This practice 
will probably increase. Sometime the 
future, perhaps most English teachers, 
who spend much their professional 
lives teaching the English language 
succeeding generations students, will 
themselves have wider and sounder 
background. 

When that time comes, may well 
that the profession joint effort can 
answer some the vexing problems 
which plague all. How much and 
what aspects English language study 
should required the average stu- 
dent? What the major purpose 
teaching grammar and composition? 
the major purpose skill writing, 
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reading, speaking, and understanding, 
what contribution can the study 
English language make? 

The present status the English pro- 
gram ironical. English the most 
widely required subject all our curric- 
ulums, and very large part the Eng- 
lish course concerned with language. 
numbers, English teachers are among 
the largest professional groups, and they 
have been diligent working out meth- 
ods presenting the subject material 
students. But until the content Eng- 
lish language teaching improved, 
much the preoccupation with meth- 
ods irrelevant. Probably other sub- 
ject the schools and colleges suffers 
similar fundamental obscurity. 


not the critic who counts; not the man who points out how the 
strong man stumbled, where the doer deed could have done 
better. The credit belongs the man who actually the arena; 
whose face marred dust and sweat and blood; who strives 
antly; who errs and comes short again and again because there 
effort without error and shortcoming; who does actually strive 
the deeds; who knows the great enthusiasm, the great devotions, spends 
himself worthy cause; who the best knows the end the triumph 
high achievement; and who the worst, fails, least fails 
while daring greatly, that his place shall never with those cold 
and timid souls who knew neither victory nor 
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All Earth 


Vonpy RoBERTSON 


Sand and mud and rock and sand, 
and rock and mud and marble, 
and granite and rock and water, 
and dirt and sand and marble: 

all earth. 


Steeples and towers and skyscrapers, 
and roofs and spires and towers, 
crumble and fall 

for all earth, 

and all belong the earth. 


Build, build, build towers 

touch the zenith; 

carve, carve, sculptors, 

mold and carve and mold, sculptors, 
form statues and models and busts, 
and all will return the earth. 


Dams and stringers steel, 

bridges and tunnels and dams, 

wires steel, 

planes steel, 

stretch them across the world; 
sweep through the ether plane and rocket 

but the hills and the valleys, 

the rocks and the waters will claim you, 

for all earth, 

and all return the earth. 
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The Bremen School Reform 


INTRODUCTION 


educators Germany who work 
for the re-education their people 
share the conviction their American 
colleagues that democracy will never 
come Germany unless fundamental 
changes occur the German school sys- 
tem. Educational reform the air all 
over Germany and being pushed 
the education officers occupation and 
German educators and statesmen 
the middle and the left. 

But, present, the western zones 
all efforts towards reform are still 
rudimentary stage. Dr. Hovde, presi- 
dent the New School for Social Re- 
search New York City, said his 
recent return from conference Ger- 
man and American educators Ger- 
many, “the narrow caste system (in edu- 
cation) still New reforms still 
have pushed through the legisla- 
tures and the increasing political reaction 
bodes ill for most the proposed re- 
forms. 

far only few states have actually 
started the road reform but none 
has come far action Bremen. 
March 25, 1949, the Bremen City Parli- 
ament (Biirgerschaft) voted with the 
necessary majority the new law 
school reform (“Gesetz das 
Schulwesen der Freien Hansestadt Bre- 


*“German Need Seen for School Reform,” 
New York Times, May 1949. 

fiir Schulreform,” We- 
serkurier, March 26, 1949. 


AND 


Bremen leads school reform today 
because its background and tradition 
education and politics has made 
ready for such leadership. The German 
poet Heine, talking about political and 
intellectual slavery Germany once 
said, “The Germans must free them- 
selves, all outside help 
Reforms cannot brought fiat the 
occupation forces. 

Bremen and Hamburg have always 
been leading German school reform. 
Even before World War Bremen’s 
teachers fought, among other things, for 
tuition-free high schools, free teaching 
and learning supplies, grants-in-aid 
education for economically needy fami- 
lies, and six year “Grundschule” (ele- 
mentary school) for all children. And 
for more than 150 years Bremen schools, 
like those the U.S.A., have been free 
from any supervision the Church. 

Bremen and Hamburg have been in- 
dependent city-republics since the time 
the Hanseatic League. They are cities 
international traffic and commerce, 
their faces turned the sea and the 
countries beyond the sea, more Euro- 
pean than German appearance and 
outlook. Bremen and Hamburg have 
always been islands liberalism the 
black sea Prussian despotism and cen- 
tralism that surrounded them. liberal- 
minded middle class, anxious adjust 
their school system the needs 


Heine, Vermischte Schriften, Reclam 
Ausgabe IV, 759. 
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changing world, turned for inspiration 
and new ideas politics and education 
England and America, rather than 
Berlin. And this middle class joined 
recent history labor class which 
highly conscious education and, for 
political and social reasons, strongly sup- 
ports democratic school reforms. 

The moment these two social groups 
got back into political power after the 
fall Hitler, Bremen continued where 
left off 1933 and the same spir- 
break—only intermission between the 

There are three major periods the 
history the Bremen school system; 
the first was terminated the end 
World War the second, the advent 
the Nazis, and the third, the end 
World War II. 

During the first 1918— 
the pattern corresponded closely 
the social and political class pattern 
the period. was, spite the liberal 
tradition, basically class system which 
higher education was reserved for the 
privileged per cent and all other chil- 
dren were kept out through expensive 
tuition. But, even this early period, 
reform ideas emerged the writings 
such educational leaders Scharrel- 
mann, Gansberg, and the meetings 
and the publications the teachers or- 
ganizations. 

During the second period, from 1918 
1933, the first breach occurred the 
old pattern. Exemption from 
school fees, free teaching and learning 
supplies, well grants-in-aid for edu- 
cation were introduced; however was 
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only four year (instead six) “Grund- 
schule” that could realized. But above 
all the Bremen teachers succeeded en- 
forcing one their most important de- 
mands: participation the teachers 
school management, i.e. Bremen the 
teachers each school had the right 
elect the principal their school them- 
selves. During that period number 
experimental schools were founded 
which developed new methods teach- 
ing and co-operation between teach- 
ers and parents and between teachers 
and students. may mentioned that 
essential result the work these 
experimental schools the idea country 
school homes (Schullandheime) propa- 
gated them became effective, that 
1932, the Bremen schools pos- 
sessed country homes their own, 
which teachers and students worked, 
studied and lived together during part 
the regular school session. 

The third period, that between 1933 
and 1945, was fateful one. For al- 
though the four years common school- 
ing remained, all experimentation and 
all local initiative were killed school 
laws were promulgated centrally 
the Nazi ministry Education Ber- 

Since 1945, under the auspices the 
Military Government, the new reform 
coming into 

Fine, “School Reforms Ger- 
many,” New York Times, May 1947. 

Dorn Verlag, “Die Schulreform,” 
Vorschlige der 
Bremen, 1948, 

das Schulwesen der Freien 
Hansestadt Bremen. Herausgegeben vom Senator 


fiir Schulen und Erziehung Bremen, 1949, pp. 
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understand the scope and the im- 
portance the Bremen School Reform, 
necessary compare with the old 
system the Weimar Republic and 
the Nazi regime (which changed the ex- 
ternal features the Weimar System 
only slightly). 

Let look the accompanying dia- 

The old system clearly double- 
track system: the age 10, after the 
fourth school year, the children the 
lower classes—the gifted ones well 
the ungifted—stay the elementary 
schoo] until the age 14. the age 
10, the children those able pay the 
tuition, some gifted, some not, have 
decide the type high school and 
that means the vocation, they want 
choose. Once they have chosen, there 
high school—they all exist splendid 
isolation. 

There are only two democratic fea- 
tures this pattern which were intro- 
duced through the revolution 1918: 
the years elementary education com- 
mon for all, and the Aufbauschule which 
integrates elementary and high school 
after the sixth school year and through 
scholarships opens the door higher 
education few students the lower 
classes. 

The old system had three major weak- 
nesses: 

was, and most the western 
states still is, caste system which barred 
per cent the children from higher 
education and decided admission high 
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school mainly the ability pay tui- 
tion, This caste system kept the children 
the rich and the children the poor 
separated educationally and socially for 
all but the first four years schooling. 

was double-track system, in- 
flexible its organization with complete 
lack co-education, which forced chil- 
dren the age ten, those responsi- 
ble for them, decide for which pro- 
fession vocation they wanted 
trained, 

which central authority prescribed the 
subject matter, which the teachers, 
symbolically installed “throne” 
high above the class, lectured and 
which discussion was practically nonexist- 
ent. this system almost all learning 
was rote learning and stress was 
mastery subject matter organized 
formally rather 
This emphasis meant over-loaded cur- 
ricula and over-worked students who, al- 
thought outclassing their American con- 
temporaries certain factual knowl- 
edge, had learned neither think for 
themselves nor how get along with 
others. was this inability think criti- 
cally and independently and work 
constructively with others which made 
the reign Hitler possible. 


Tue New 


The new system (see diagram) de- 
signed overcome the fatal weaknesses 
the old. 

Although the new structure the 
Bremen school system resembles that 
the United States some respects, 
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THE BREMEN SCHOOL-REFORM 1949 University 
College 


THE OLD: 


The old high 


moneyed 


education for students 


years elementary education 


School 
Year: 
THE OLD SYSTEM: the nazis only changed the high school 
with the one exception the 
branches are 
THE NEW: 
University and College 
thes 
br 
evening 
high school high school 
Sect. Classical Lang. 
Sect. 02: Mod. For. 
Sect. Math. and 
Sect. The Arts 
education for all students 
School 
year: 


THE NEW SYSTEM: democratic, integrated, educationally sound: 
roads lead higher 
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must stated again that this resem- 
blance not primarily due the influ- 
ence the Military Government. The 
Reform continues pre-nazi tradition 
least pre-nazi theory. course, some 
the studies which leading Bremen 
educators made during their visits 
the United States, have been incorpo- 
rated into the new plan. 

The new system six-six system. 
The first six years are the elementary 
schools (Grundschule), the other six 
years, the high school (Oberschule). 

For the first time twelve years 
schooling have been made obligatory for 
all students, nine them full time and 
three them part time vocational train- 
ing for the majority the students. The 
elimination tuition fees and ex- 
penses for books and material and finan- 
cial help (Erziehungsbeihilfe) 
opened the door the new system all 
children poor and rich; all branches 
the new system connect with colleges and 
universities and will ultimately 
housed one single building. 

The main stress the entire school 
system laid educating the children 
for the community, well teach- 
ing them how think and act inde- 
pendently. All other aims are subordi- 
nated this goal. This means, among 
other things, reduction the number 
penetrating studies certain subject- 
fields and more flexible organization 
the curriculum the form core, 
with other subjects surrounding the core. 

There are four branches (“Zweige”) 
the high school called and 
(See diagram.) 


das Schulwesen der Freien 


Hansestadt Bremen, pp. 10-11. 
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three year high school, followed 
three years part-time vocational 
schooling, 8-12 hours per week. This 
school takes the place both the 
seventh and eighth year the old ele- 
mentary school, adding for the first time 
ninth year. Branch prepares the 
pupils for practical trades. trains the 
future workers and farmers and helps its 
pupils find vocational aptitudes. 
divided into three sections, commercial, 
home economical, and industrial 
one. The emphasis largely the three 
R’s, but English taught second 
language. 

Since Branch will attended 
about 90% all children—as was the 
former elementary 
stress has been laid the development 
precisely this branch. 

four year school which Amer- 
ican terms may called vocational 
junior high school but with much more 
stress general education. fol- 
lowed two years vocational school- 
ing. takes the place the former Mit- 
tel- and Realschulen and trains future 
employees the field business and in- 
dustry, and also educates social workers. 
This branch offers second foreign lan- 
guage. 

three year vocational senior 
high school but again with greater em- 
phasis general education than its 
U.S.A. equivalent. recruits its students 
from both the and branches. em- 
phasizes German, Geography and His- 
tory and meant for future students 
economics and for higher positions in- 
dustry and civil administration. 

the six year academic branch 
which takes the place the various high 
school forms former days and pre- 
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pares its students for the academical pro- 
All future teachers also 
through this academic high school. 
its upper level divided into four sec- 
tions, one for classical languages (to re- 
place the old Gymnasium), the second 
for modern foreign languages (and some 
Latin), the third offers mathematics and 
sciences and the fourth the arts. 

Thus the various isolated types 
high schools the old system have been 
brought together one unified system 
and common building. 

make the system more flexible, 
students who have graduated from 
branches and and then gone into 
vocation instead branch can pre- 
pare for college special three year 
evening high 


REFORMS 


Even more important than the reor- 
ganization the school system are such 
changes could called the inner 
schoo] reform. Although detailed de- 
scription these goes beyond the scope 
this article, necessary make 
some remarks about this subject, the 
more because the Bremen school au- 
thorities emphasize again and again that 
all external reform will little use, 
unless the spirit education changes 
too. Above all the school authorities aim 
banishing from the schools the spirit 
blind submission authority and 
replace real democratic commu- 
nity which teachers, children and par- 
ents work common for the common 
good. For instance, the instigation 
the school authorities, representatives 
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the parents have been elected all 
Bremen schools, These representatives 
turn have been organized central 
parents’ committee, which aids the school 
authorities advisory capacity. 
another example: Student-government 
has been introduced into the schools. 

successful realization the demo- 
cratic spirit, however, depends first all 
the teachers adapting themselves 
the spirit the new reform. For this 
purpose, in-service training courses for 
teachers are being held. the period 
between Christmas and Easter 1949, 650 
men and women teachers met voluntarily 
for weekly courses order prepare 
themselves for the requirements the 
new curricula and the unit precedure. 
The training new teachers has also 
been redirected according the new 
aims. 

quite obvious that new school 
needs new text books for teaching well 
for study. committee Bremen 
teachers has taken charge preparing 
new books. Since the monetary reform 
already books have been printed, 1940 
manuscripts are being printed are 
ready for publication. 

The International University 
Bremen, which will opened about 
two years, will also serve implement 
the ideas which the whole School 
Reform 


DIFFICULTIES THE NEw REFORM 


Not only the Bremen School Reform 
but all German educational reforms face 
three types difficulties: physical, 

Universities Urged Edu- 


cation Meeting Germany,” New York Times, 
April 29, 1949. 
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political, and lack professionally com- 
petent and politically acceptable teachers. 

Among the physical difficulties the 
lack buildings and money are the 
worst. Many buildings are still state 
disrepair, and occupation expenses and 
growing unemployment draw heavily 
the purse the state. 

far under the statesmanship the 
Bremen Minister Education the 
political difficulties have been solved. 
sure, the parties the right, the G.P. 
(German Party) and the C.D.U. (Chris- 
tian Democratic Union) have turned 
thumbs down the school reform. 
These parties represent the interest 
those who fear the loss the educational 
privileges their class and who, espe- 
cially the classical fields, adhere the 
old principle accumulation 
edge the sole aim higher education. 
Their slogan expressing this fear “low- 
ering educational standards” (Sen- 
kung des Bildungsniveaus). Bremen 
the S.D.P. (Social Democratic Party) 
and K.P.D. (Communist Party) sup- 
ported the reform but they could not 
have mustered the necessary votes 
had not the B.D.V. (Bremer Demokra- 
tische Volkspartei), the party the mid- 
dle class liberals, rallied their support. 
This support was obtained only the 
price compromises. Nevertheless, here 
political situation which its favor- 
able alignment parties will not re- 
peated often country that more 
and more swinging the right politics. 

The lack competent and democratic 
teachers has been perpetual heartache. 
Classes are still too large for the applica- 
tion many modern methods. The 
problem has been made worse because 
the best classroom teachers yesterday 
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have today assumed administrative 
positions and thus unintentionally weak- 
ened the most vital front the reform, 
the classroom. Besides, many the old 
guard reformers have died, many 
the younger ones were killed the war 
left their state their country during 
persecution the Nazis. And all at- 
tempts training new corps reform- 
minded teachers could frustrated 
new war between the East and the West. 
reach its goal the Bremen School Re- 
form desperately needs time and lasting 
peace. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The Bremen School Reform the 
result organic growth, old tra- 
dition experimentation, that the 
United States authorities had substantial 
historical material work with, without 
forcing the reform upon the people. 

The Bremen School Reform elimi- 
nates the caste system. Children all 
classes will now get higher education 
without regard for pocketbooks. 

The School Reform unifies the 
whole educational system six-six set- 
similar the American system. 
does away with the old double-track sys- 
tem which forced students decide 
career the end the fourth school 
year. has flexibility which makes 
possible for students all schools 
enter colleges and universities. 

The new system moves away from 
stress knowledge for the sake 
knowledge only, especially the lower 
level, more emphasis education for 
democracy. 
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Sonnet Sequence 
McKenna 


THE QUEST 


Two metals rare remote depths earth lay confined, 
latent igneous power, the rumor ran, 

When science’s votaries rival quests began. 

formulae magic and crucible test combined, 

gifted few atom secret divined, 


Then wrote the marvel symbols for colleagues scan, 
Transcending doubt with assaying skill and elan. 
Transformed uranium thorium-blent was aligned. 

The atom power lay these metals twain, 

Made one through fiery sequence thunder and light, 
With endowment force from relaying sparks chain. 
Then craftsmen toiled labor-fane distant site, 

Till atom bomb was cast and assumed its reign. 

vision became reality wondrous might. 


THE TEST 


The fledging bomb desert space tried. 
Its tower smoke, its lurid ball fire, 
Its clinging particles, lethal with fumes, inspire 
Trusted seers seek commando for its use decide 
The course treacherous strife, scope world wide. 
The word said; the bomb-plane flown dire 
Consignment hostile domain, charts require. 
Stanch air men control the arduous flight and guide 
the foeman’s realm where the pent-up fury explodes 
With baleful blast man, beast, plant: 

The earth bled; abolished are abodes; 

The carrier-plane wings homeward, the engine’s pant 
Unheard; loud the hearts beat, such peril goads. 
The task done; the victor’s pride scant. 


THE REST 


Perhaps the celestial music planets once heard 
ears attuned accord rhythmic sound 
Was the echo terrestrial from peace and faith profound, 

All lambently linked daily deed and word, 

humanity true ideals. Those chords are now surd, 

For fear bred from hurt, and hate bred from malice abound. 
Ah, that man such enigma tacitly should propound; 

How the strong with woe and bondage the weak can gird! 
Now, defense cope with offense vast armaments rears; 
While its rugged iron panoply polished wrought, 

Its searchlights science seek safety secrets supreme 

leave shadows sadness, bleak with suffering’s tears 

their wake. The appealing tones concord, long sought, 
Await the Great Master symphony global theme. 


Year Concentration Camp 


Motto: 


From suffering wrest understanding, 
acquiesce serenely what fate ordains, 
We, human beings are there pass 
Through hardships and darkness. 


life one the worst concentra- 
tion camps, with all its horrors. Such de- 
scriptions can found those inter- 
ested newspapers and private memoirs. 
far these descriptions are known 
me, must say that facts them are 
truly represented. But like 
endeavor show how possible ex- 
tract from terrible experience some- 
thing positive. 

Whatever details about life such 
camp are mentioned should only 
taken illustrations necessary for better 
comprehension and not calculated 
incite nerves create sensation. Yet, 
order bring home those who were 
not much not all concerned with 
the details concentration camps may 
allowed (as reminder that they were 
something truly very, very evil) try 
little poem: 


was hell, lay the tomb, 

went down the deepest depths. 

The light was veiled me, 

feeble glimmer, 

The light that could clear and 
radiant. 


Exchange Student Vienna, Austria, 
the New Jersey State Teachers College Tren- 
ton, under Provisions the N.E.A. Overseas 
Teacher Relief Fund, 1948-49. 


Evil spirits surrounded me, 

They tore me, they tortured me.— 
They could not shake faith 

(While they could mangle the body.) 
Faith became “Eternal Knowing,” 
Though heart rent with wounds. 


(This paraphrase the little poem 
the original German) 


From the first moment arrival 
Auschwitz had the sensation 
being hell. Only hell are such tor- 
ments thinkable. The worst was the 
permanent fear death one was con- 
stantly threatened with. With many 
was not much the fear dying the 
manner which would take place. 
feeling inexpressible helplessness 
would get hold one, as, again, some 
were picked out from our midst who 
were doomed suffer death through 
gas. shall not discuss further the tor- 
tures which consisted beatings and 
other “punishments.” carry the 
comparison with “hell,” they were like 
the torments the souls devils. Down 
the minutest detail everyday life, 
everything was made difficult and 
hard bear possible unimagin- 
able degree. keeping with the idea 
“hell,” too, was the striking contrast 
appearance and reality. Here are some 
characteristic examples: 

Upon entering “block,” one had, 
one’s left and right, two rooms, kept 
the most scrupulous order. One belonged 
the “senior member” the block, the 
other was the store-room for the bread. 


this store-room there were, for instance, 
very pretty and clean white earthenware 
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dishes and beakers. ate from the most 
varied, mostly dented and damaged tin 
ware which there was always shortage. 
Further along was sort hall from 
which led two long corridors with the 
“bunks.” The hall was always being kept 
meticulously clean; the walls were painted 
and embellished with mottoes, such as: 
“Light, air and sun keep you good 
health,” “Labour renders life free,” 
etc. There was table with tablecloth 
and white stools (woe the one who 
would have attempted sit down 
them). They looked inviting. this lo- 
cality there was also “model-bunk” with 
beautiful, warm, woolen blankets! (And 
our bunks the people were huddled to- 
gether under dirty horse-cloths.) Another 
example: Before one entered the real camp 
and was allotted one’s place the block, 
one was led into the so-called “Zauna,” 
cleaned and disinfected. This was 
building rough tiles. The interior was 
provided faultlessly with every technical 
sanatorium could hardly arranged 
more modern and hygienic way. When 
one had passed through the rooms where 
one was disinfected, one came large 
apartment with shower-baths from which 
issued much hot water. our camp 
was the same shower-bath arrangements 
from which could also stream death-dealing 
gas. The fact that our “annihilation 
camp” there was also building for the 
sick with doctors and nurses may count 
example the contrast appearance 
and reality. 


The effect life “hell” people 
devastating. very few people yet 
are sufficiently advanced gauge the 
forces the spiritual powers active be- 
hind the events, these forces can 
doubly effective. far one sees 
through the machinations “the devil” 
one weakens his power and unable 
harm one. Evil out drag people 


down, enmesh them matter, sever 
them from the powers divine. Human- 
ity’s task become more and more 
conscious, carry consciousness into the 
inmost core. The clear light the Spirit 
should radiate man, and illuminate his 
surroundings also. The opposing powers 
endeavor extend darkness over man 
and world. the concentration camps, 
conditions were very favourable for 
these powers darkness. All facilities 
were there destroy enlightenment and 
goodness people. rendering the 
most primitive things daily life enor- 
mously difficult, the greater part 
thought was bound material things. 
Mental and spiritual nourishment was 
absolutely lacking. was impossible 
alone, even for single moment. The 
prisoners’ time was divided exactly. 
Bodily labor capacity was made use 
the extreme limit endurance that 
for mere exhaustion one was hardly able 
conceive any thought all. The effect 
the bromide that was mixed with the 
food must not underestimated either. 
The longer one had undergo this 
existence, the stronger these effects, in- 
dependent thought and personal judg- 
ment becoming more and more dulled 
and blunted. And the worse this condi- 
tion not being able think became, 
the more potent grew its mass reaction. 
The fear, when selections were being 
made, the unbearable hustle labor 
time, meals, getting up, washing, form- 
ing for parade, etc., the anxious tension 
the occasions the partition food 
clothing done out anything; 
all this increased the reaction the 
masses. Only when 
“Ahriman” beneath all this, when one 
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saw through his methods could one liber- 
ate oneself from such effects. Then the 
power judge, make distinctions be- 
tween the essential and the nonessential 
might even enhanced. 

Not only the power think the 
people the concentration camp had 
blunted; the will power too, the 
life there had paralyzing effect. People 
had turned into beasts burden, 
demonstration will being allowed. 
Daily life was exactly schematized. 
was determined from outside. The least 
resistance from prisoners was severely 
punished. 

Feelings underwent complete 
change. became painfully evident with 
the many who succumbed the evil in- 
fluences that their feelings were becom- 
ing quite dulled, and turned into cal- 
lousness and even into perfect coarsen- 
ing the individual. Only hatred, greed 
and the crudest selfishness filled such 
people. Trying escape from the reac- 
tions all that, one also noticed 
marked change one’s own emotional 
There one who has not ex- 
perienced pain during his life, who has 
not wept with grief, who has not felt 
compassion with friend’s grief. But 
what one experienced Auschwitz was 
bad that overpowered the strength 
all such feelings. transport arrived. 
saw rows women with little and 
some older children. Many children had 
their toys—or probably their favorite 
toy their hands. None them knew 
their final destination. knew: into 
the gas-chambers, into “the chimney.” 
There for days and nights stretch 
saw the fire belching forth out the 
chimney. 
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Four young girls were hanged. 
The whole camp had look on, first 
how the gallows were erected and then 
—until the end. After this spectacle 
received extra bread ration. such 
experiences one cannot weep. Even the 
feeling pity inadequate. One was 
seized with deepest innermost despair. 
became conscious the shallowness 
many feelings had formerly taken 
genuine, which formerly thought 
they could fill one’s soul. How was 
possible that people were living this 
same moment—here thought people 
high mental and spiritual level— 
who could edify themselves with good 
books, beautiful pictures, and music. 
How can civilized, cultured life 
simultaneously while such things are pos- 
did not find way out, except suicide 
which was constant lure? was 
simple. The camp was closed 
electrically charged wire fence. Was one 
wait until one was led the same way 
many others? very strong trust, 
strong faith can rescue one from such 
despair. 


Discourse with the Angel 
(paraphrased from the German) 


Man: Can feel joy, when others suffer? 

Away with joy! will suffer none 

will help alleviate grief 

know many bleeding hearts! 

Angel: Guard against giving suffering 

Only who has freed himself can help. 

Man: Wrap black shrouds, 

Where many die, too, will more be. 

Wrath and despair fill soul 

voluntarily choose death way out. 

Angel: you have gone through bitterest 
suffering 

the future you draped black, 
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Believe there yet light 

Piercing the blackest gloom 

light, deep within you and outside, far 
away 

star twinkles and scintillates 

you find it, you are ready 

change into Good the pain you went 


through. 


The angel shows the way! When one 
has gone through bitterest grief, through 
the blackest darkness, there longer 
any question exuberant exaggerated 
joy sadness unto death. Conscious- 
ness sheds its light down all one’s 
emotions. know about suffering.” 
every joy one experiences acquires the 
right ponderability. There then 
longer any exaggerated, uncontrolled 
joy. But also, the feelings grief have 
All that formerly hurt ir- 
ritated one, saddened one, put one 
sombre mood, vanishes when glanced 
him who knows about bitterest suffer- 
ing. Doubtless one will appear callous 
one not deeply touched things that 
others are weeping and wailing about. 
However, all suffering trifling com- 
parison the despair one goes through 
when witnessing what have described 
above. And the cause these experi- 
ences bitterest suffering always the 
same. not much the gruesome 
events the fact that such things are 
possible all among human beings. 
This suffering the same kind—in 
much less, human degree Jesus 
Christ experienced. Now can dimly 
sense the unutterable grief Jesus Christ 
had feel amidst humanity that was 
“blind.” Christ was the Seeing One who 
had come the earth order demon- 
strate, this incarnation, the connections 
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with the spiritual world. must have 
experienced the darkness which man 
dwelt infinitely more intensely than 
can who are just endeavoring wrest 
ourselves out the darkness. lived 
the Light. The Light was His life, 
His words, His deeds. And the people 
did not see, nor hear, nor understand 
what happened their midst. Even 
those who were nearest Him, whom 
“loved” did not recognize the Light. 
the Gospel according St. John, 
chapter eleven the raising Lazarus 
from the dead described. There Jesus 
Christ pronounces the words (verses 
and 10): “If any man walk the day, 
stumbleth not, because seeth the 
light this But man walk 
the night, stumbleth, because there 
light him” and further, verses 
and 26, the resurrection and 
the life; that believeth me, though 
were dead, yet shall live. And 
whosoever liveth and believeth 
shall never die.” 

Notwithstanding these words, the 
people did not understand them, Mary, 
Lazarus’ sister, and the Jews continue 
mourning over Lazarus’ death. 

Verse 33: “When Jesus therefore saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also weeping 
which came with her, groaned the 
spirit, and was troubled.” 

That means great grief those who 
have been “awakened” when they see 
how dulled their fellow-men are who 
cannot rouse themselves out the sleep- 
ing condition, and consequence sink 
more and more deeply into evil. 

was great significance for the de- 
velopment mankind that descended 
ever more deeply into matter. But that 
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“descent into matter” must also 
lighted through consciousness. 
happens unconsciously, leads into 
dark world, the world uncontrolled 
impulses, the world egoism. One 
could witness that distinctly the camp. 

The greed for material things the 
people grew day day. Whether they 
needed not, they wanted have 
everything, they fought for every mor- 
sel. When, the course one the 
frequent inspections, anything the 
possessions, acquired with much 
trouble was taken away again, they com- 
plained bitterly and wept, again and 
again, whether concerned extra gar- 
ment, piece soap, cigarette, thread, 
etc. the other hand, they also came 
lack appreciation disdain for 
material things. The most beautiful silk 
covers were torn shreds when they 
only needed part them. Wearing ap- 
parel was cut pieces when they needed 
rag. When they left the camp, per- 
fectly good dishes were carelessly broken 
when they could not taken. one ap- 
proaches material things consciously, 
leads mastery over them, as, for in- 
stance over one’s own body. One stands 
above physical things and not de- 
voured them. one takes this atti- 
tude, one increases one’s distinguishing 
power between the essential and non- 
essential. The enjoyment physical 
things even One learns how 
fork, knife not something matter 
course used be. Clean under- 
wear, well arranged room where one 
can one’s self and many more 
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things, all this may now become the 
cause great pleasure. the Self goes 
consciously into matter, descends with 
Christ into earthly things, does not 
lose the way, the connection the 
spiritual man with the spiritual the 
world. Then one can redeem evil and 
suffering. 

Whosoever was this “hell” had 
really descended into the deepest depths. 
Whosoever had experienced the fear 
death intensely, had felt the greatest 
grief and yet had come out again, has the 
duty aid the deliverance from evil, 
the shaking mankind its awak- 
ening. should not forget what 
learned intensely during this time. 
should not keep stirring the suf- 
ferings continually, but the attitude to- 
wards life should keep, and always 
remind ourselves it. know that 
possessions are insecure; may lose 
them. not attach our hearts 
things, but the same time know 
how value these things perhaps better 
than others who have everything their 
disposal that renders life pleasant. 
know how take, how accept without 
false modesty, but also how give 
without priding ourselves about it. 
not frantically clutch our possessions. 
have experienced what real com- 
radeship means. longer build 
walls against our fellow beings with out- 
ward forms. have experienced that 
spiritual forces are indeed stronger than 
physical. How otherwise could person 
who was never particularly strong have 
stood life “annihilation” camp 
long? The hardest tasks were set our 
physical forces when were evacuated 
from Auschwitz the middle winter 
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the 18th January. the night 
from Wednesday Thursday our labor 
squad had worked, usual, twelve 
hours the munition factory. 
marched into the camp dead-tired the 
morning, already saw some people 
with their bundles ready for departure. 
There was question sleep (that 
had often happened before). The day 
passed excitement and tension. Where 
were going? the evening things 
began happen marched off 
without any food. had not had any 
bread during this day either. enor- 
mous crowd people, guarded S.S. 
left the camp. All that night marched 
ice-covered slippery roads only lit 
the snow. the morning could 
rest some hours There 
found some fodder beets means 
which appeased our hunger cer- 
tain extent. After that went again. 
shall never forget the shuffling all 
those feet, nor the frequent shots. 
every shot knew that one again 
had left our ranks, preferring, through 
fatigue and weakness, death the end- 
less torments. Women who stopped 
the turn the road, completely ex- 
hausted, their faces expressing wild de- 
spair, waiting for certain death, im- 
printed their image deeply into our souls. 
But dragged ourselves and and 
on. was near eleven when 
could last rest again. had been 
tramping many, many hours, without 
rest, without food. The same thing went 
another whole day. More and more 
people fell out, more and more frequent- 
the shots came. last came 
railway, but that was not the end 
our torment. The transport closely 
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packed open coal trucks lasted three 
days and three nights. As, length, 
arrived Ravensbriick one saw several 
dead bodies every truck the long 
train. They were frozen, starved death 
trampled death their half mad 
What gave 
strength bear all this, also physically? 
(Here follows little poem German 
which, paraphrased, runs:) 


Trust the angel who guards every human 
life. 

Faith the power the Spirit only can 
give courage and strength. 

Therefore let pray, day day 

That our faith may increase 

Then, forces descend the earth which 
man can hardly imagine. 

Let these forces enter into you, open your 
hearts wide 

not let fear shut you off from them. 

Have confidence, prepared! 

Faith changes ‘suffering into love, faith 
keeps off evil. 

only would stay firm 

could bear anything comes, 

Gladly. 


May our new attitude be: “letting the 
current flow.” Spiritual currents from 
“above” flow into us. They flow down 
into matter, into body and spiritualize 
what physical. Currents flow from 
man man. That should not however, 
lead flowing away, overflowing; 
have longer any fear, not for people, 
not for the future, nor sickness, nor 
death. have experienced what es- 
sential. the moment most 
mortal fear, remembered Christ’s 
words: “Be not afraid, am.” thought, 
spiritual core. Everything else not es- 
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sential.” Thereupon the spasm you are too shallow 
ceased. The letting-flow was there again. Good powers will lost, 
This new conception one has constantly will become stronger earth. 


violent torrent 
reconquer. (Here follows poem without being stopped 


German which translated, runs:) Destroying all dams. 

the current, Accept Him! 

You are the bed not stop the current 
Through which wants stream. your wretched fear! 

you feel the strength Help the world! 

Shaping you anew? your task 

Await Him submissive and silent. carry Christ within yourself. 


will undertake it! think owe country the accomplishment 
object important and much desired the commander the 
army—yet not influenced the expectation promotion 
pecuniary wish useful and every kind service necessary 
for the public good becomes necessary being necessary; the exi- 
gencies country demand peculiar service, its claims the per- 
formance that service are imperious. 

only regret that have but one life give country.— 
Monument Nathan Hale, Huntington, Long Island. 
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The Purpose 


MARLER 


found arrowhead the white sand 
rolling hill beside clear deep 
And beside tomahawk head 
With the mark rawhide thongs across it. 
Above the treetops close 
The spirit warrior who died this spot 
Stirred soul with timeless message: 
lived for purpose,” his calm voice said. 
“For this sand sifted years ago; 
For this water whispered; 
For this wind sang lullabies, 

Crooned love songs, 

Shrieked warnings, 

And murmured wild death song; 
For the wild animals grew fat; 

For the seasons came and went; 

For the fairest maid that ever lived 
Plaited heavy dark hair into flat braids 
And lived and grew brown and 
lived for purpose. 
lived whisper back this message: 

Love nature, 

Love beauty, 

Love living for love life, 
And move meet eternity 
Behind the bulwark 


You, too, live for purpose.’ 
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The Alert College 


MERICAN colleges are under fire 
more generally than their faculties 
suspect. What sound like distant rum- 
blings from within the sheltering walls 
the campus are really sharp and ex- 
plosive criticisms. And they are wide- 
Journals the learned societies 
not adequately reflect public censure. 
best they rationalize defenses tra- 
ditionalism; worst they ignore the 
“rantings hoi polloi.” know the 
mind the public one must listen the 
persistent barrage the popular press. 

Whether the reproof well founded 
unjust constitutes opportunity 
for the alert college. The institution that 
will frankly face and honestly examine 
the layman’s criticisms foreordained 
place leadership American higher 
education. This leadership will depend 
more the thoroughness and honesty 
the effort than the correctness 
any solution offered; that will require 
time demonstrate. But courageous 
analysis criticisms will win prompt 
recognition and command public con- 
fidence. 

Public censure varies widely form 
and phrase; but centers largely around 
the charge that college teaching iso- 
lated from life. 

“The kind training are inter- 
ested not that which crams the stu- 
dent’s mind with facts, particularly iso- 
lated facts. want employees who can 
think for themselves, who are constantly 
offering new ideas. But first and most 
important personal integrity.” This 


from the business world, Dr. Frank 
Surface the Standard Oil Company. 
And from the president Willys Over- 
land Motors, “To fully equipped 
lead, the engineer must recognize moral 
and spiritual values order have 
sympathetic understanding his fellow 
men.” 

From within academic ranks come 
many recognitions this 
weakness the modern college. “We 
want produce men who have come 
know the best standards value and 
who have motivation use their educa- 
tion the service mankind. The 
methods which colleges seek attain 
these objectives constitute the major 
problem that faces today.” This the 
conviction the president Amherst 
College, Cole. John Tunis’ report 
his own classmates quarter century 
after graduation reflected little relation- 
ship between studies and Butts’ ex- 
tended study the liberal college (The 
College Charts Its Course) indicated 
similar weakness. 

important recognize that re- 
buking the college for not making edu- 
cation functional distinctly different 
from berating for not giving voca- 
tional training. The latter criticism, 
though frequent especially the part 
students themselves, like condemning 
bank for not selling flour nylon 
hose. The avowed purpose the liberal 
college stimulate the cultural 
growth the individual, enrich his 
personality. one wishes short cut 
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vocational skill schools are available for 
such training. The purpose the college 
make life richer and more meaning- 
ful. only fails this avowed 
purpose that criticism justified. But, 
failing this task deserves reprimand. 

When facts are mastered only carry 
the student through examination they 
serve life feebly. When efficiencies are 
sought means exploiting one’s fel- 
lows, education has betrayed its social ob- 
ligation. When added knowledge leaves 
one cynical, robbing him his faith 
his fellows has become mocking 
parody truth. When purported truth 
leaves one cold, unconcerned with its 
service mankind, has prostituted its 
high calling. such weaknesses 
these that have exposed the college 
popular lack social mo- 
tivation the use learning that has 
led the layman look upon the college 
ivory tower. Education must 
functional becomes mockery. 

That college will most surely win 
public confidence which most honestly 
faces the faults with which charged 
and examines suggestions for removing 
their causes. Self-justification will only 
confirm the public’s imputation lack 
realism. Self-vindication within aca- 
demic walls will not even heard 
the public and will way abate the 
censure. 

What then can the alert college 
mitigate the deserved reproach dis- 
appointed public? What immediate pol- 
icy will command the respect criti- 
cal clientele? There are two rather ob- 
vious steps which college can give 
assurance its sincere purpose make 
its processes more functional. 
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college can re-examine its aims 
and objectives. Many have gone through 
the motions but have stopped with 
verbal affirmations. Aims are not revised 
passing resolutions approving “the 
seven objectives,” the forty-three se- 
lected the Education Policies Com- 
mission, any other verbalisms. Ob- 
jectives are not adopted until they are 
accepted inexorably the criteria 
which judge achievement. 

college official announced fresh- 
man class, “We require certain courses 
because they produce cultured gentle- 
men.” Two years later these same stu- 
dents, having passed the required 
courses, swarmed into the same man’s 
office with demands for certain reforms. 
“Get out! You’re gentlemen!” 
shouted. The scholar who says, ac- 
cept this objective; and insist 
subject-matter the means attaining 
it,” may well ponder the logic that 
belligerent may well ask 
himself whether the courses his field 
—whether mathematics language 
science—are not the real objective which 
accepts while the stated aim mere 
verbalism. One cannot predetermine 
both means and ends. must either 
choose means and accept the end which 
produces, else choose end and 
select means which will produce it, One 
cannot make mental reservations that 
certain materials must mastered 
students the same time that accepts 
criteria success certain outcomes 
abilities and One the other 
—not both—must accepted the 
goal. The acceptance goal removes 
all imperative from any assumed means 
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step put question mark front 
every precious course and idolized 
method, and commit oneself with fi- 
nality acceptable set objectives, 
for richer, for poorer, leaving the means 
scientific research. 

Having sworn allegiance set 
values toward which its efforts are 
unswervingly directed the alert 
college can turn with honest logic the 
discovery materials and methods 
which will most surely bring those 
values realization. modern college 
which offers major courses 
cannot, without losing face, reject the 
methods science seeking deter- 
mine means ends. important are 
the outcomes sought the liberal arts 
college that pains can too great 
determine with confidence how these 
ends can best achieved. 

One college administrator recently 
gave public expression the hope that 
“as our objectives become clearer our 
methods will improved!” Alas! 
Wishful thinking! How can clear pic- 
ture the castle would build im- 
prove techniques construction? How 
can devotion certain personality out- 
comes students reveal experiences 
which will cultivate those traits? 

That many administrators have only 
vague answers this question was in- 
dicated recent poll 275 colleges. 
Most conspicuous among the facts dis- 


their replies the lack 


unanimity means which char- 
acter and citizenship are cultivated. Yet 
these same officials were all but unani- 
mous holding character and worthy 
citizenship outstanding goals 
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higher education. Obviously there 
need careful study the effective- 
ness every proposed element the 
curriculum and every aspect method 
bringing about desired outcomes. 
Without prejudice for previous prac- 
tices assumptions, with resolute re- 
fusal pack the testimony, curriculum 
and method should examined scien- 
tifically, objectively, relentlessly, 
means ends already carefully defined; 
and accepted rejected wholly the 
basis their proved effectiveness pro- 
ducing those goals. 

Granted, such study covering all 
aspects curriculum and method would 
require stupendous investment time 
and effort, well money. one 
institution can hope accomplish 
alone. But the investment already made 
higher education—in money and per- 
sonality—justifies the cost. One college 
can make beginning. And such be- 
ginning will mark that college 
leader American higher education. 

Specific experiments dealing with pro- 
posed programs offer the most feasible 
beginnings for individual college. 
Many so-called experiments higher 
education have lacked the essential fac- 
tor experiment, namely, one vari- 
able element carefully controlled. The 
Chicago Plan, the Swarthmore Plan, the 
Antioch program, the Bennington pro- 
gram, and others like them constitute 
changes policy, not scientific experi- 
There way evaluate the 
results, for there are two comparable 
situations with but one controlled vari- 
able. 

experiment higher education 
should involve two groups, one follow- 
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ing traditional plan, the other ex- 
perimental plan. the start the two 
groups should closely similar every 
essential. The period should long 
enough produce measurably different 
results. experiment six weeks dura- 
tion likely reliable; that ex- 
pecting too much! But one year, certainly 
two years, should show measurable 
difference one the plans really 
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superior the other. The same means 
evaluation must applied both 
groups. Every phase the experiment 
should objective possible; for 
science has place for prejudice! 

The alert college, then, can render 
signal service re-studying its goals, 
then setting controlled experiment 
determine the effectiveness some 
proposed means for their realization. 


PINE TREE 


CLARENCE 


One 
pine tree 
winter grew 
green hill. 
Around was vast 
plain white snow, silent 
like still expanse ocean. 
The snow was death; the tree, life, 
lifting 
furling 
smiling 
eternal 


Administrator Looks the 


Human Side 


Davip 


HAT, then, human being?” asks 
Christopher Morley who imme- 
diately answers his own question. 
human being creature alternating 
sixteen hours mischief with eight 
hours innocence; aware death 
every crossing, yet rarely scathed; 
morning eddy self-consciousness seiz- 
ing desperately upon casual laughter 
ingenious assembly portable plumb- 
ing; folder unfinished business; the 
chorus song whose verse everyone 
has forgotten.” 

This very appropriate satire. You 
may know some administrator teacher 
whom fits. Administrators who say 
“my faculty,” teachers who say “my 
and feel so; the administra- 
tors who think too much budgets, 
and teachers who offer living sacrifices 
subject matter; administrators who wor- 
ship the chiefest position, and teachers 
who would love take the administra- 
tor’s place that altar; administrators 
who have favorites, and teachers who 
have pets; administrators who feel yours 
not the reason why yours but 
die, teachers who try blame 
the preceding grades home for what 
the child is, will have difficult time 
see the human side teaching. 

What human being? terms 
structure, Estabrooks says his book, 
Man the Mechanical Misfit, page “In 
brief, carbon-burning internal 
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combustion engine the greatest com- 
plexity. cousin the automobile, 
several times removed; only, compared 
human, the very best auto simple 
thing tin. has his own gas tank 
(the liver) wherein stores the gaso- 
line (blood sugar) which distributed 
his engines (the muscles) through 
very elaborate system feed lines (the 
blood vessels). fuel pump (the heart) 
takes care the pressure this system 
and his carburetors (lungs) guarantee 
the richness the mixture. very com- 
plex exhaust system (the kidneys) keeps 
the engine free from carbon knocks, and 
even has his own accelerator (the 
sympathetic nervous system) which can 
‘step the gas’ far more quickly than 
can step the accelerator his 
auto.” 

This structure merely the frame- 
work for human being. The structure 
must have life before may called 
human, but all living animals have 
life. 

All life begins with profound mys- 
tery, but has one peculiar characteris- 
tic; namely, life dynamic, that is, 
able things and make things hap- 
pen. Investigators have done some 
strange things the laboratory. They 
have analyzed the protoplasmic cell and 
labeled its elements, but when the ele- 
ments are put together again, the one 
dynamic element—life—is mysteriously 
absent. Life proceeds from living or- 
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ganisms. humans carry the seeds 
but not make them. are merely 
the house which the seeds are stored. 
far, these statements could made 
about human being, and other ani- 
mals. 

Human beings are the result three 
forces: (1) the organic, composed 
chemical, physical, and biological; (2) 
the cultural, the ways our families, our 
peers and our communities things; 
and (3) the interaction the two just 
mentioned, resulting personality. Per- 
sonality, turn, becomes force equal 
and sometimes controlling the former. 
seems that here have left the level 
other animals and have ascended 
plane not occupied any them. hu- 
man being, therefore, everything other 
animals may become plus the ability 
communicate, the ability think, 
criticize even himself, and use these 
functions improving the welfare the 
group well the individual. 
some ways this so. With exception 
few self-willed men, and few de- 
luded nations willing follow self- 
willed men, may say general that 
mankind willing live and let live, 
live and help others live. 

able remember that have not always 
been this place. have been other 
people’s places. could have been some- 
body else. fellow workers have feel- 
ings, suffer, carry physical infirmities, 
make plans, wrestle with problems, pay 
the grocer, offer homage landlord, 
share what they have with the tax col- 
lector, provide shoes for their children, 
satisfy doctors, raise questions the 
fairness decisions, and their 
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going from here?” 


What are some other characteristics 
teachers human beings? Most 
teachers America are women. Until 
recently, the public has tried say, 
“They shall single women.” ad- 
dition, too often have demanded that 
teachers follow pattern culture 
radically different from community 
usage. Teachers should not dance, could 
not smoke, and had better vote right 
but say nothing about it. 

1940 the percentage teachers 
more than years age the United 
States whole was probably approach- 
ing 20% one every the other 
hand, now there are many young 
teachers that are new the profession, 
not too well educated, who smoke, dance 
and participate other activities com- 
mon youth. Furthermore, the teach- 
ing personnel will include Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants, “old” Americans, 
second generation folk and immigrants, 
Indians, Negroes, Whites, and 
entals. 

All these, the administrator must rec- 
ognize, make allowances for, and make 
adjustments to, have the 
human touch. 

Most teachers however are from mid- 
dle class families but from middle class 
families with mobility upward; that is, 
families who urge the children be- 
come teachers that not only the chil- 
dren but the family well the chil- 
dren may climb the social scale. Mid- 
dle class teachers are more apt 
strict with middle class children, over- 
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bearing with children “across the tracks” 
the “head the holler,” but such 
teachers are apt most kindly dis- 
posed the upper class pupil because 
middle class persons with mobility up- 
ward must make good impression 
the right people. 

Again, teachers tend make the reac- 
tion toward children that common 
with the community and also the reac- 
tion their superiors, the administrators, 
expect. Teachers judge children 
success failure school work; 
disturbing helpful elements carry- 
ing the classroom routine; the 
status the child’s family the com- 
munity and personal attractiveness 
repulsiveness the teachers. Many so- 
called good teachers accept reject pu- 
pils these bases because they not 
understand that all behavior has specific 
causes, and, they (the teachers) have not 
been educated the colleges the ad- 
ministrators look for the causes 
behavior children. 

These statements are not intended 
criticisms teachers, average better, 
but criticisms many curricula 
through which teachers come the 
schoolroom. With the opportunities af- 
forded most teachers return very good 
service society. Teachers endeavor 
provide the school-supporting cultures 
with the best product possible under the 
circumstances and terms leadership, 
and inspiration given them. 

Many administrators and teachers are 
human; many administrators see teach- 
ers human beings but many both 
groups not see teaching activity 
which designed help children grow 
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the dynamics life, mentioned above, 
function. The organism’s self-starters 
change the erratic boy and the responsible 
man the culture which finds him- 
self gives sympathetic guidance. May 
say the guides are human and under- 
stand human beings? Growth magi- 
cian many potentials. way illus- 
tration: reported that Mark Twain 
once said, “When was fourteen did 
not know any man who was ignorant 
father; but twenty-one was 
amazed that any man could have learned 
much seven years.” After reading 
Tom Sawyer, al., wonder Mark 
was not the despair his teachers. 
Children are human beings but are not 
miniature adults. human, the 
sense our subject, expect children 
act with grown-up maturity? 


What information should have 
concerning child order treat him 
human being his age? 

First should know the status the 
child given time organism. 
For example, what the general health 
the individual, what are his handicaps, 
focal infections, etc.? What his place 
the curve growth through which all 
children pass but their own rate? 
What the rate growth now? Has 
the child varied physical growth from 
children his own chronological age? 
the characteristic rate energy output? 
Does tire easily? Recover readily 
slowly? Just how attractive physi- 
cal being this child other children 
and adults? 
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Second, are the child’s interpersonal 
relationships satisfactory him? 
loved his family certain ones 
the family? whom rejected 
accepted? important know the 
answers these questions because the 
social climate which lives will re- 
flect great differences the youngster. 
know the answers will mean much 
the attitudes directed toward him 
teachers. 

With what adults does identify 
himself? Who would like like? 
whom does have confidence? 
child takes the attitudes the person 
whom projects himself. Happy 
the boy girl who may find confidence 
both parents and his teachers. 
these are not understanding enough 
where does turn for adult association? 
Then, should know 
associates. Who are his 
good friends among the age mates? How 
does stand among his peers? Chosen 
leader neglected? 

Third, what the culture which 
the child part? child born into 
upper-class family must plan entirely 
different role than that member 
dren are generally cared for nurses, 
governesses tutors. such children 
come the public school, which seldom 
occurs, they tend look teachers 
nursemaids and personal servants. have 
already referred the probable reac- 
tions teachers toward children 
the different classes. 
dren have had fewer attentions—larger 
families and economic conditions being 
the causes—and therefore have devel- 
oped greater personal sufficiency 
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code that much stricter than that 
the upper-class because the goal many 
middle-class persons upper-class status, 
Lower-class pupils, from still larger 
families, with codes most generally 
much more lenient than those the 
middle class, have developed greater 
personal independence than middle-class 
children. important look for 
mobility upward all classes save the 
upper and for mobility downward all 
classes except the lower. 

pupil from family mobile upward 
exhibits set habits entirely different 
from the pupil from family satisfied 
with class status. The mobile-upward 
child dresses better than other members 
his class; reaches out for leadership 
school marks, games, and plays; asso- 
ciates, possible with children the 
best families his present class and tries 
make friends with boys and girls 
from higher stratum society; attends 
the approved shows; reads the right 
books; invites the right persons par- 
ties; and, learns talk with the right 
accent and the proper manner. These 
activities are family inspired. The child 
must get the world, make place 
for himself the sun, and thereby 
able carry the family with him. You 
know doting and ambitious fathers and 
mothers who vicariously 
climbers. 

know these things about the child’s 
background are important understand- 
ing him and the interpretation his 
behavior your school. 


What mobility downward? The 
importance such knowledge cannot 
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too greatly emphasized for may 
comfort, inspiration and helper the 
child whose dreams are crashing about 
his head. Divided homes, economic 
losses, death parent, etc., may 
the reasons but the child bears the brunt 
the falling 

Fourth, ought see the child 
developing self. The self set 
organizing processess that makes the 
child person personality. The ex- 
periences the child passing through the 
prism the organism flash out the 
spectrum color- 
ful and attractive poor, drab, and re- 
pulsive with all shades between. The 
developing self shows the child’s con- 
ceptions physical and social processes 
and the attitude the individual toward 
them; conceptions ethical principles, 
scale values and the orbit the 
self among men. The self acquires skill 
using symbols communication 
language. Gesture important phase 
language symbolization. Into the de- 
veloping self patterns emotional 
behaviour with the memory the kinds 
situations that evoke them. The self 
builds repertoire defense mech- 
anisms and facility using them. 
using escapes from reality many in- 
stances the pupil avoids problems ad- 
justment necessary maturity. Some 
popluar escapes are not bad unless used 
excess, for example, play, fantasy and 
projection. Others, such fanaticism, 
illness, and solitude too often yield 
negative adjustments. 

the investigation self-hood 
our pupil should know his develop- 
mental history and the developmental 
tasks which occupy him the moment. 
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“Developmental tasks are the successive 
series adjustments which confront 
children their For example, 
some the developmental tasks early 
childhood are: Learning take solid 
foods, learning walk, learning talk, 
learning control elimination body 
wastes, learning sexual modesty, learn- 
ing distinguish right and wrong ac- 
cording child’s culture. The several 
stages growth are confronted with dif- 
ferent tasks but there definite de- 
marcation between two given stages. 
child may finishing some tasks ahead 
his fellows and may slow accom- 
plishing others. That say, some ad- 
justments may classify pupil middle 
childhood while others relate him the 
adolescent period. 

acquire sufficient information 
the child’s passage through the socially 
imposed adjustments, will catch 
glimpses his own basic evaluation 
himself physical being; himself 
object love rejection; his 
hopes, ideas and aspirations; things 
that mean most him—the projection 
himself things needs real- 
ize. 

word caution the use data 
acquired the building human 
view living child. The information 
sacred because deals with live ma- 
terial; deals with human organism 
with all the values and possibilities as- 
signed philosophers, psychologists, so- 
ciologists and the clergy. defeat one 
good hope one our humblest pupils 
would criminal. Therefore, you and 
must treat facts about our pupils, their 
homes, and their peer relationships with 
severe devotion high ethical prin- 
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ciples. Gossip, not always reprehen- 
sible, is, such case this, profession- 
ally intolerable. 

Teaching human function; the act 
deals with human beings. Training, too, 
has part the process growing 
but training does not attain the lofty 
heights reached teaching. teachers 
worthy the name, respect the per- 
sonality the meanest pupil because 
his possibilities; develop com- 
munity penetration that makes one 
with our service area; work with our 
pupils; grow knowledge and wis- 


dom; keep alive the friendship 
avenues that radiate among those who 
call “teachers”; strive better 
understand each other professional 
workers well those who follow our 
guidance; will good citizens; and, 
have faith that our work will result 
the improvement our culture, our 
society, our world. 

The apex creation human being. 
“Ts there human side teaching?”, 
asked one students. Her reply, 
“Tf there not human side, not 
teaching.” 


REMEMBERING 


MAHAN 


Remembering must admit 
Makes appear heartless chit. 
For you, youthful paragon, 
Are headed for oblivion. 

Your face dim—indefinite. 


I’m sure our love was exquisite; 
think you were favorite; 
Regardless—now think fun 


Remembering. 


Although seems must omit 

Your cannot think it. 

details fade why should shun 

The thought you when love done? 
boosts morale. shall not quit 


Remembering. 


| 


Antisocial Aspects Conventional 
Grading 


CONVENTIONAL grading system 
perennial target for the criti- 
cisms students and teachers 
Yet the mere fact its survival suggests 
that must have certain merits. Among 
the advantages claimed for are the 
following: (1) permanent record 
achievement essential for future refer- 
ence; (2) practicable and objective 
basis promotion; (3) means en- 
abling the instructor identify those 
need special assistance; (4) 
inducement the student strive 
surpass his fellows; (5) source in- 
formation concerning 
toward specific goals; (6) means 
obtaining discipline the classroom; 
and (7) source strength the con- 
servative academic tradition age 
educational experimentation. 

There strong evidence, derived from 
factual studies, that the more desirable 
the foregoing objectives could at- 
tained methods evaluating per- 
formance which would prove more 
wholesome their effects upon the stu- 
dent’s personality. Certainly major 
function the educative process 
prepare our youth for co-operative living 


“conventional” grading meant the usual 
practice converting the raw scores into letters 
distributed along scale having five gradients, 
ranging from “A” the top “E” the 
bottom. Doubtless increasing number 


schools, especially those the experimental 
progressive type, are breaking away from this 


democratic society, then conven- 
tional grading practices seem incongru- 
ous, say the least. With state laws 
making attendance mandatory, usually 
age 16, our schools must capable 
meeting the needs individuals 
representing wide range ability. To- 
day are told that more than per 
cent all children high school age 
attend classes, striking contrast the 
situation existing over half century 
ago. For example, estimated that the 
corresponding ratio 1890 was less than 
per cent. This means that substantial 
proportion those enrolled lack both 
the capacity and motivation for work 
the caliber traditionally required for col- 
lege preparation. Since much the 
subject matter studied has but little bear- 
ing the problems urban-indus- 
trial society, not surprising that 
competition primarily for grades 
rather than show promise future 
this kind competition many students 
unable conform the demands 
the system seem destined fall the 
wayside, despite their potentialities 
along more practical lines. 


severe indictment the grading 
system seen the disturb- 
ances which often causes young 
children, Accentuating differences 
individual ability circumstances 
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beyond the child’s control, tends 
arouse feelings insecurity, frustration, 
and resentment among those who are 
disadvantage the competitive 
struggle excel. Occasionally may 
impart such fear failure one un- 
able keep pace with his fellows 
discourage him permanently from tak- 
ing the initiative assuming responsi- 
bility social situations. Moreover, 
individual faced with the task atoning 
for past failures achieving high 
score important examination 
usually serious disadvantage because 
the nervous tension involved. Simi- 
larly, top-ranking students who vie for 
positions leadership also experience 
bitter disappointment—with resultant 
emotional letdown—when unsuccessful 
winning the honors they crave. 

seems quite generally ac- 
knowledged that the children most in- 
clined toward chronic truancy are those 
manifesting high degree scholastic 
retardation. Truancy, turn, termed 
the “kindergarten crime.” this 
true, the school magnifying invidi- 
ous comparisons the classroom be- 
comes guilty fostering unwholesome 
conditions conducive antisocial be- 
havior. According Plant: “The armies 
the maladjusted and the delinquent 
are largely recruited from those who are 
argued that many children receive poor 
marks because failure follow direc- 
tions carefully, inability concentrate, 


James Plant, Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern, The Commonwealth Fund, 1937, 28. 
See also Kvaraceus, Juvenile Delinquency 
and the School, New York, World Book Co., 
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hostile attitude toward their teachers. 
Yet the clue lack interest often 
found the frustrating experiences 
Probably few 
adults could endure spending from 
hours week under conditions simi- 
larly humiliating self-respect without 
breaking under the strain. 

The drab monotony regimented 
schools stands sharp contrast those 
everyday experiences, marked whole- 
some spontaneity, which the child en- 
joys. requires coaxing induce 
most children attend the movies, 
circus, picnic. Yet even the care- 
fully routinized procedures the typi- 
cal American school might tolerated 
good-naturedly restless youngsters 
were not for the fact that its human 
products must stamped with the sym- 
bols success failure. All too often 
are they told that the classroom the 
world miniature where they are ex- 
pected learn the lessons deemed nec- 
essary prepare them for the competi- 
tive struggle come later the “out- 
side world.” Fortunately, there are 
teachers vision who try follow en- 
lightened procedures using the sub- 
ject matter studied meet the child’s 
everyday needs, despite the handicaps 
under which they work. Perceiving the 
damaging effects relatively inflexible 
marking practices upon personality, they 
strive compensate for their shortcom- 
ings making allowance for individual 
differences best they can. 


Regardless what teachers and coun- 
selors may tell their students, low grades 
carry with them stigma akin dis- 
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grace. serious problem stems from 
the fact that they tend follow one 
through life. difficult live down 
record failure. becomes recur- 
rent source questioning, skepticism, 
suspicion, the child moves along 
through the educational system. The old 
saying that “every day new begin- 
ning” may have little meaning 
world where the way one treated to- 
day depends measure upon his 
past record achievement. Perhaps few 
home situations are more discouraging 
than that the child, constantly 
prodded his parents, who painfully 
aware that considered failure. 
many such instances, try may— 
when teachers can give only lip-service 
the concept individualized instruction 
—the child cannot fit into pattern which 
demands that some must fail standards 
schoo! showing him how the things 
that can best, has said effect: 
“Here is. Come and get it. Learn 
what tell you, the way want 
done; and you fail, that your hard 
luck!” 

According some observers, con- 
spicuous weakness conventional grad- 
ing lies its harmful effects upon 
character. Although our churches teach 
that honesty and truthfulness are com- 
mendable virtues, the youth soon learn 
that practice actually seem be- 
lieve that “nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess.” worshippers the shrine the 
god success, usually honor the winner 
and proceed forget the loser, despite 

*For evidence changing trend, treated 
critically, see Elliott, “Promote All—In 


the Public Schools?” THE EDUCATIONAL 
XIII, 69-72, November, 1948. 
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the valiant struggle the latter may have 
made against overwhelming odds. one 
could detect all the cheating that goes 
our schools, might find them anal- 
ogous the prisons where the inmates 
try outwit their keepers. Indeed, 
means inducing the more backward 
students resort trickery and deceit, 
the present marking system seems made 
order. Nor cheating necessarily con- 
fined those having difficulty with their 
sometimes observed among 
superior children competing for honors, 
many alert teachers well know. 
Lacking consciousness collective 
responsibility for the most part, under 
arrangement which stresses individual 
excellence the expense the group, 
any wonder that our young people 
tend develop philosophy “each 
for himself”? How can teach them 
co-operate later life when the system 
under which they study seems stifle 
the co-operative spirit its very incep- 
tion? Certainly understandable why 
many adults, cynical mood, 
through the motions co-operation half- 
heartedly, view their realization 
that beneath the surface our social 
order there endless contest for 
status, for social and economic prestige. 
Lest criticize them too harshly, let 
admit frankly that their attitudes and 
values are only reflection the ma- 
terialistic individualism the schools 
where they received their training, 
logical outgrowth our pecuniary cul- 


ture.* 


helpful discussion some the 
main issues involved, see Langford, Edu- 
cation and the Social Conflict, New York, Mac- 
millan, 1936. Kappa Delta Research 
Publication.) 
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similar situation prevails the col- 
leges, with certain modifications. During 
recent years, when war veterans flocked 
the campus great numbers, serious- 
ness purpose has been much evi- 
dence. For men the service wisely 
observed that promotions during war- 
time came more quickly those having 
higher While many doubtless 
misinterpreted the significance this 
some extent, they ought not 
criticized for attaching undue importance 
the symbols educational achieve- 
rather than the knowledge ac- 
quired itself. For was the documentary 
evidence education that seemed 
pay off. Today the veterans quite realis- 
tically understand the relation grades 
and degrees future opportunity, 
jobs, social advancement, security. 
competition which exceptionally 
keen, especially qualify for admission 
crowded graduate and professional 
schools, they often feel that about all 
that really counts are marks. Despite 
the subsequent testimony some that 
they learned more 
“tough” professors “rough” courses, 
customary for students shop 
around for instructors, that 
the sections taught easy-graders are 
usually soon filled up. Conspicuous ex- 
ceptions have been noted with regard 
teachers national reputation their 
respective fields. Here again, the domi- 
nant motive may desire make the 
acquaintance famous scholar, and 
possibly shine reflected glory, 
rather than master the subject matter 
itself. all fairness, one must concede 
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that the average veteran readily detects 
the hypocrisy the grading system, and 
obviously tries make the kind ad- 
justment which will enable him 
someday reap the richest possible ma- 
terial rewards view his opportuni- 
ties. 

Because college grading procedures 
for the most part are derived from the 
concept the curve,” requiring 
certain amount manipulation the 
test scores and what many consider sta- 
tistical hocus-pocus, they give rise 
great deal dissatisfaction. Should 
“too many” students get high scores 
given test, generally assumed that 
the questions were too easy. design- 
ing examination greater difficulty, 
the distribution grades can made 
conform more closely the desired con- 
figuration. Although fairly easy 
identify the “best” and the “poorest” 
students certain courses, justice 
those ranking between these extremes 
sometimes almost impossible task. 
Teachers’ judgments students’ per- 
formance have been known occasion 
vary widely, and the grading 
very large classes serious errors are 
sometimes The best that can 
hoped for under certain conditions that 
the instructor’s evaluation 
within margin one letter-grade. But 
even slight margin error could 

reported classic example this 
result experiment which had 142 
English, history, and 118 mathematics teachers 
grade the same final examination paper Eng- 
lish, history, and geometry, respectively. The 
marks English ranged from 98; those 
history from 90; and, strangely enough, 


those geometry from 92. (Daniel Starch, 
Educational Measurements, Macmillan, 1918, 


pp. 4-8.) 
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prove disastrous the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who desperately needs higher 
grade. 

Perhaps the most disagreeable feature 
the system observed the barrier 
suspicion and misunderstanding that 
tends erect between teacher and 
student. This, turn, detrimental 
the educative process because the instruc- 
tor cannot then motivate the student 
his best work. The quest for 
edge can hardly successful when con- 
ducted atmosphere fear out- 
right hostility. Although teachers appre- 
ciate friendly overtures the part 
their students, they are ever the alert 
lest they accused showing parti- 
ality for those who are adept “polish- 
ing the apple.” Regardless their ef- 
forts completely objective grad- 
ing, there are bound disgruntled 
members the class who will suspect 
them playing favorites; and some 
instances they might unconsciously. 
the typical college classroom the 
search for truth almost inevitably be- 
comes subordinated, therefore, the 
incessant battle wits between the in- 
structor and his charges. such con- 
test the latter may consider the review 
test questions used former years 
legitimate means aid passing the 
course. Better yet, copies current 
test can obtained prior its official 
release, hook crook, viewed 
especially clever strategy those 
who are out beat the system. All too 
often, the endless drive for credits, 
are the ultimate values education for 
democratic living almost forgotten. Yet 
teachers and students alike are victims 
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circumstances over which they may have 
little control. 


determine with some degree ac- 
curacy what local attitudes toward con- 
ventional grading might be, the writer 
took poll 500 students, representing 
good per cent sample the total 
campus enrollment Central Michigan 
College Education. Using simplified 
form questionnaire ballot, each re- 
spondent was assured secrecy and 
opportunity was afforded for inclusion 
any pertinent comments might care 
make. was anticipated, the great 
majority termed the grading system un- 
fair, poor index scholastic achieve- 
ment, and conducive various forms 
antisocial behavior. supplementary 
class discussions these points were re- 
peatedly stressed number stu- 
dents, some whom had unusually 
high averages their school work. The 
main question was phrased follows: 
“Do you think that the present grading 
system tends conducive to. anti- 
social behavior the part students 
unable keep with their classes?” 
the 500 who answered the question, 
302, 60.4 per cent, replied the af- 
firmative; 158, 31.6 per cent, an- 
swered the negative; while 40, 
8.8 per cent, reported opinion which 
could categorically 

Being curious how the views 


*In survey some 700 college students 
1949, Howard Wilson found that nearly one- 
third the group mentioned undue emphasis 
placed their reason for cheating 
His 


colleges. 


sample included many 


| | 
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adolescents might compare with the 
foregoing, the writer enlisted the serv- 
ices members his graduate class 
Juvenile Delinquency conducting 
poll 1,000 students, the sample 
being drawn from high schools 
the central Michigan While more 
respondents answered “yes” than “no,” 
the fact that the high school students 
regarded the grading system much 
less conducive antisocial behavior than 
did the college students first seemed 
puzzling some the investigators. 
Inasmuch the girls certain schools 
answered more often the affirmative 
than did the boys, this was interpreted 
indicating that girls tend more 
grade-conscious than boys. one school 
the great majority those approving 
the existing set-up ranked the upper 
third their class, while two-thirds 
those voicing their disapproval were 
the lowest third their class. the 
students replying, the total sample, 
460, per cent, said: “yes”; 386, 
38.6 per cent, said: “no”; and 154, 
15.4 per cent, were undecided. The size 
the latter group implies that many 
respondents had never given the matter 
much thought, even though the meaning 
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“antisocial behavior” was carefully ex- 
plained them." 

seems probable that the younger 
the student the more inclined 
accept current grading practices their 
face value. His parents and siblings in- 
fluence his judgment, sometimes quite 
unconsciously. Additional evidence 
support this view was derived from data 
compiled teacher who checked 
sample group from the lower grades. 
She reported that the children had 
idea that any grading plan other than 
the one then use had ever been con- 
templated. Hence, seemed largely 
matter conditioning, custom, 
what was the expected thing. Probably 
the stronger convictions college stu- 
dents are prompted the realization 
that grades can interpreted terms 
financial rewards and social success 
later life. Hence, they are more mean- 
ingful the mature individual. 


interest this connection the fact that 
per cent the high school students questioned 
the Purdue Opinion Panel thought that cheating 
was caused overemphasizing the importance 
good grades. The figures ranged from per 
cent for the ninth grade per cent for the 
(Press release June 1949.) 


THE LAWN SPRINKLERS 


Like Dervishes Mohammedan, 

With silken scarves circles wide, 
They whirl wildly they can 

And grin pride. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


ANTHOLOGY. Translated 
from the Spanish Stuart Edgar 
Edited Allison Williams 
Bunkley. Princeton University Press. 
336 pp. $5.00. 

you look the front this book you 
will see wonderful photograph man 
whose frame large and heavy, whose 
massive head set firmly his thick, bull- 
like neck and broad, care-bent shoulders, 
whose eyes are sparkling, intent, and pene- 
trating. Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
victim much vehement denunciation 
from Argentine inhabitants opposed 
copying North American political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual institutions, and, 
the other hand, “universal man” and 
“all-around genius” many others, Set 
against this dignified portrait showing his 
independence and 
pression, much the criticism his per- 
sonality seems thin and pale. 

Among generation military tyrants 
Sarmiento was distinguished civilian presi- 
dent from 1868 1874; fact 
generally regarded among Argentines 
their greatest president. Vigorous and for- 
ward looking his administration could not 
fail be, and with determination like his, 
and turbulent setting like that the 
times, there could not fail opposition, 
bitter and personal. But his years 
work humble posts and great ones 
Sarmiento had learned his country’s needs; 
lost time. His administration was de- 
voted securing progress education, ex- 
tension railways, greater respect for law 
and order, development commerce and 
industry, and bringing the material 


civilization Argentina the level 
the material civilization the rest the 
world, 

Sarmiento, who has also been called 
Argentina’s greatest man letters, 
represented this anthology Facundo 
(Civilization and Barbarism), study 
the career one Rosas’ “caudillos” 
seen against the background Argentine 
history, customs, and 
Facundo Quiroga, the unbridled and un- 
scrupulous chieftain who had been the 
scourge the San Juan region, was for 
Sarmiento the human embodiment all 
the violence and intolerance that were 
pushing his people back barbarism. This 
biography, ranks nowadays the most 
representative volume ever produced the 
southern continent. 

The unique contribution Sarmiento 
was the field education. Sarmiento 
founded normal schools, introduced teach- 
ers and methods from the United States, 
and reorganized the course study the 
secondary Turning then from 
Sarmiento the president and man letters 
Sarmiento the schoolmaster, find 
him variously represented this anthology. 
Provincial Recollections (Recuerdos 
provincia) the story Sarmiento’s early 
years the Argentine provinces and 
exile Chile. was then that Sarmiento 
was reading Franklin’s Autobiography 
one might read Bible, was listening the 
nineteenth-century liberals and Romantics, 
was formulating his convictions about the 
dignity the individual, the efficacy 
reason, and the almighty power universal 
education. “Travels the United States 
1847” and “The United States the 
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Sixties” inform the South American’s 
two visits the United States. When the 
Schoolmaster-President saw the great work 
Horace and Mary Mann the educa- 
tional system the United States, decid- 
that this was the most progressive and ex- 
emplary system that had encountered, 

view the numerous volumes from 
which was made, the selection must have 
been extremely difficult. The editor 
commended for the general quality his 
choices, and for having the strength 
not include more, The value this 
anthology enhanced the editor’s bio- 
graphical introduction which the topics 
are: “The early education (1811-1840),” 
“Exile and maturity (1840-1851),” “Vic- 
tory (1851-1874),” 
(1874-1887),” “The 
1888),” “His works,” “His thought,” 
“His art,” and “The man.” Careless 
writing which Sarmiento was guilty 
calls for skilled translation. good 
report that Stuart Edgar Grummon has 
done his job ably. 

All all, this excellent volume 
for one wishing gain insight into the 
personality the father public edu- 
cation southern South America; also 
will aid one understand the main cur- 
rents Argentine political history and 
the trends Argentine intellectual history. 

Epna Furness 
University Wyoming 


Sands. functional text designed 
help students make the transition from 
student teacher. Harper and Brothers, 
pp. $4.00. 

The editor’s foreword states that the 
author “provides the prospective high school 
teacher road map more than ordinary 
usefulness.” The author states that the 
book attempts “to see education the 
prospective teacher sees it,” 
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The “picture” which follows partial 
and incomplete. Why one becomes high 
school teacher presented orientation. 
The desired qualifications are next given 
place. Then the author takes the neo- 
phyte, imagination, into his first assign- 
ment (position). His presentation 
material comprehensive. Now one begins 
check his reference material find 
that composed other books—no 
references materials periodicals (see 
pp. 44-45). This 
throughout the volume. 
work “Beyond given 
prominent place and needed continue 
the orientation the beginner. 

The titles Chapters XVI indi- 
cate well their materials: IV. Community 
Assignments, Obligations, and Relation- 
ship; Getting Along with Your Associ- 
ates; VI. Organizing Your School Work; 
VII. Studying and Counseling Your Stu- 
dents; VIII. Teacher Leadership and 
Class Curriculum; Planning Your 
Lessons; XI. Using Psychology Edu- 
cation; XII. Using Texts, Workbooks, 
Tests, and Grades; XIII. Using Audio- 
Visual Aids Teaching; XIV. Develop- 
ing the Creative Powers Students; XV. 
The Value Philosophy Teaching; 
XVI. Some Historical Backgrounds 
American Education. 

Each chapter followed list 
exercises. These are good for stimulating 
thinking terms detached theory, that 
actually separated from real experiences 
students existing schools. the chap- 
ter “Using Psychology Education” 
the author presents paragraph Dewey’s 
conception “Experience Education” 
but fails use this idea experiences 
with children and schools seeing, study- 
ing, and doing the student such situa- 

one contemplates the present scene 
teacher education, there found therein 
the principle that teacher education ex- 
periences should include experi- 
ences schools and with children and 
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communities. These should begin early and 
continue through the program culminating 
student-teaching internship and always 
interrelated with other phases the pro- 
gram—subject matter, psychology learn- 
ing, child development, socio-economic 
bases education, teaching practices aids, 
etc., and incorporating results research. 
The author’s treatise ignores this whole 
section the teacher education program. 
seems inexcusable this period varied 
schools, excellent schools, community 
schools, and the many places which 
such experiences are now used. the 
writer’s conclusion that this book will help 
perpetuate the bookishness our teacher 
education, when could have added this 
other feature. the author unaware the 
rich materials available through the publi- 
cations the Association for Student 
Teaching and unaware other similar 
materials? secondary school slowly 
—very slowly—adapting improved edu- 
cational practices and aid perpetuation 
the separation practice (laboratory ex- 
periences) and other experiences, will not 
speed the process adaptation. 

There are many excellent features 
this volume that will apparent the 
user, and the writer acknowledges that the 
volume, this respect, valuable con- 
page 386 reference the Kalamazoo 
High School Case. This was friendly 
suit ascertain just what could done. 
The main issue the case, the right 
local communities tax themselves when 
they vote not even mentioned. (See 
copy decision Mead, Development 
Free Schools U.S., Appendix.) 

University Florida 


HoMEMAKING For ADULTs, 
Maude Williamson and Mary 
Lyle. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
230 pp. $2.50. 
Homemaking Education for Adults 


deals primarily with adult education pro- 
grams carried through 
schools and the Co-operative Extension 
Service. Consideration has been given also 
the contributions adult education 
homemaking agencies such 
Parent-Teacher Association, and such 
media libraries, publications, and motion 
pictures, 

The evaluation terminology used 
education for home living particularly 
well developed early part the book. 
The discussion, based research, under- 
standing adults and finding their needs and 
interests should value all educators. 

Approximately third the book 
concerned with techniques useful teach- 
ing adults. For group work the lecture, 
discussion, and their variations are con- 
sidered detail along with the demonstra- 
tion, laboratory and workshop techniques. 
For individual work the authors show how 
certain techniques can used advanta- 
geously. The special ones developed are 
exhibits, radio programs, newspaper and 
periodical articles, clinics and personal con- 

Program planning deals with administra- 
tion the program and the curriculum 
offered both the public school adult 
program and Extension Service programs. 
Some pertinent suggestions for choosing 
and working with advisory councils 
committees are 

Promotion homemaking education for 
adults includes discussion promotion 
start program, promotion for continu- 
ing program, and publicity. number 
concrete suggestions are given, particularly 
publicity where many home economists 
need special help. 

evaluating adult program terms its 
goals well discussion theoretical 
aspects evaluation add considerably 
the value the book. The closing chapter 
talk would-be leaders adults. 

the opinion the reviewer, 
making Education for Adults should prove 
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helpful and stimulating both prospective 
and on-the-job homemaking teachers and 
extension workers, lay leaders adult 
education programs, school adminis- 
trators who want develop adult edu- 
cation program for their community, and 
any others who hold special interest 
adult education. 

Both authors are not only outstanding 
educators homemaking education but 
have written extensively. Any publications 
theirs are regarded with anticipation 
and interest. 

The Pennsylvania State College 


PRINCIPLES ELEMENTARY 
TION, Henry Otto. Rinehart 
and Company. 430 pp. $4.00. 

This book well designed fulfill the 
purposes for which was written: the 
provision overview elementary 
education for pre-service teachers; and the 
stimulation in-service teachers “re- 
examine their convictions and practices” 
the light recent statements philosophy 
education and the findings research 
child development. 

significant value the book the 
translation the broader goals educa- 
tion stated the Educational Policies 
Commission into program action for 
the elementary school. Had this been done 
for the “Seven Cardinal Principles Sec- 
ondary Education,” more than lip-service 
might have resulted earlier time. 

Principles for the guidance action 
evolve out planned experiences through 
which the student may identify himself 
with actual teaching and learning, the 
initial experience comprising reading de- 
scriptions modern elementary schools 
varying stages development while ob- 
serving the work schools the en- 
vironment. 

The treatment whole organized 
into five related sections. Part devoted 


entirely Visit Modern Elementary 
Schools” and chapter summary empha- 
sizing the idea that “the good school the 
school that least behind the current 
frontier knowledge and continuously 
changing into better school.” Part II, 
“The Educational Program,” eight chap- 
ters present helpful materials dealing with 
the educative environment, the purposes 
the elementary school, and organizing the 
school program. Part III, entitled ““Teach- 
ing,” comprises four chapters relating 
studying children, understanding learning 
and growth, and living and working with 
children. Part deals with the teacher’s 
administrative role and the teacher 
person, citizen, and professional worker. 
Part consists one chapter, 
Education Today.” This final chapter 
designed help the student reorganize his 
thinking into generalized view ele- 
mentary education which will prove use- 
ful studying and understanding new 
situations and planning programs edu- 
cation terms conditions and needs. 

Throughout the book emphasis given 
to: (1) psychological and social problems 
present-day education; (2) the dynamics 
interaction learning; (3) the idea 
that the whole community educates the 
child; and (4) realistic approach mak- 
ing democracy function 
higher levels through utilizing many 
channels for the education children 
civic participation. 

Persons who know Dr. Otto’s Organi- 
zation and Administration Elementary 
Education thorough treatment the 
problems selected for study will find his 
new book the same high quality. 

University Alabama 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Bent and Kronenberg. 
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McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 619 

pp. $4.50. 

This revision differs from the authors’ 
first edition (1941) 
significant statistics which have emerged 
since the outbreak World War are 
incorporated, and materials indicative 
new emphases this field are reviewed. 
Illustrative the first improvement are 
more current data such topics high- 
school enrollments, statistics pupil reten- 
tion and retardation, and the status the 
secondary-school teacher. Discussions the 
community school, veterans’ training the 
high schools, and some additional issues 
emerging secondary education reflect the 
nature the second change. 

The above notations comprise the es- 
sence the revision. other signifi- 
cant particulars there thorough-going 
rewriting the first Although 
chapter title may vary here and there, basic 
organization and content are very much 
the same. 

This fact, however, not meant im- 
ply that extended revision was necessary. 
Since the nature the courses which 
this publication might used the princi- 
pal textbook all likelihood varies from 
generalize that all instances will 
adequate. But the major purposes the 
book, posed the authors their pref- 
ace the first edition, viz., adequate con- 
sideration such fundamental problems 
the nature and purposes the secondary 
school, its organization, its offerings, the 
role the teacher, and the direction 
which secondary education currently 
tending, seem have been successfully 
met. 

The weakest feature the book ap- 
pears this reviewer partial neglect 
its instructional aids. The subject index 
too brief; with the first edition, chap- 
ters the second not include any 
study aids; pamphlet and periodical refer- 
ences the rewriting have been dropped 
from the bibliographies; and while charts 
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and tables are adequate their immediate 
purpose, they constitute all the book has 
offer way graphic materials. 

The table contents good detail, 
however, and the bibliographies have been 
brought date. addition, the book 
boasts comprehensiveness, sound scholar- 
ship, and restrained, clear style. class- 
room use should prove flexible. The 
authors have steered soundly between 
dogmatism and 

The strongest section the textbook 
the one concerned with the secondary- 
school fact, half the book 
devoted such facets this topic its 
relative concern for general education vs. 
special education, trends curriculum re- 
organization, and 
The authors’ meticulous avoidance the 
term “core curriculum,” which they used 
almost exclusively their first edition, and 
their substitution “common learnings” 
“general education” matter meriting 
least passing comment. 

There doubt but that the careful 
reader this book will acquire sound 
acquaintanceship with the nature sec- 
ondary education functions the 
United States today. This outcome 
abetted the authors’ inclusion appropri- 
ate materials from the areas the history 
education and comparative education. 

Don 
University Utah 


Davis, Editor, Scranton, Pennsylvania: 
International Textbook Company. 638 
pp. $4.00. 

The philosophy throughout Pupil Per- 
sonnel Service that such work merely 
individualized education and should in- 
tegrated rapidly possible with the reg- 
ular school program. Pupil personnel serv- 
ice, viewed the editor, concerned 
with the individualization education and 
covers the whole gamut school experi- 
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ence from kindergarten through the sec- 
ondary Furthermore, according 
this view, education becomes scientific 
will include the services classified this 
volume under the basic term; education. 
Dr. Davis and the other contributors give 
support the idea that pupil personnel 
program just another name for in- 
telligently conceived program education. 
They view pupil personnel representing 
program which gives intelligent attention 
every pupil according his individual 

This volume represents the thinking and 
experience eight different persons, each 
specialist the areas Eight 
the nineteen chapters were written Dr. 
Davis. Throughout the book, needs, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes the individual pupil 
have been foremost the approach each 
specialist his attempt perfect pupil per- 
sonnel service. 

The material includes contributions from 
the fields health, education, psychology, 
sociology, and “guidance” the over-all 
pupil personnel program the 

The use the term “pupil 
avoids the confusion which arises when the 
terms “guidance” used from many points 
view many specialists, whose ap- 
proaches the pupil vary. Vocational guid- 
ance and counseling, too, assume their 
proper relation the total program serv- 
ices. The physical health the child 
given adequate attention three chapters. 
Dr. John Rice confronts educators 
with problems connection with physical 
well-being the pupil himself and that 
influenced his environment. con- 
siders personalized education for the proper 
adjustment the individual his physical 
and social environment. 

Dr. Philip Harriman views the indi- 
vidual unique constellation traits 
which are integrated into personality. 
advocates using educational diagnostics 
discover the problems the pupil and what 
can done re-educate him. an- 
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other chapter Dr. Frederick Barker 
states that our school program has empha- 
sized the “education information” but 
now, with growing philosophy guid- 
ance, may expanded include the 
“education attitude.” Both the home and 
the school owe their evolution the needs 
the child, This one the best written 
and most succinct chapters the book. 
discussing vocational guidance, Dr. Joseph 
Miller looks forward time when voca- 
tional guidance “‘will consist, great ex- 
tent, discovering the recreational and 
avocational abilities the average individ- 
ual and will intent upon providing train- 
ing for him these” (p. 275). Thorough 
diagnostic guidance may limited the 
twenty-five per cent who are able uti- 
lize their abilities, originality and creative- 
ness vocation. Dr. Walter Sauvain, 
also, recognizes the need for teachers pro- 
vide the machinery, the organization, and 
the leadership training children em- 
ploy leisure time the fullest advantage. 
The chapter the educational environ- 
ment Dr. Eugene Farley presents 
little new data except the case studies 

Dr. Frank Davis gives several differ- 
ent approaches personnel service. Among 
these are: new type report parents, 
new rating devices, and new approach 
the organization guidance programs. 
introduces cumulative system which in- 
volves minimum work the part 
the teacher for adequate use records. 
And, this connection, the author sug- 
gests simple and effective scheme for 
handling anecdotal records. chapter en- 
titled Counselor’s Kit” presents some 
new tools value for counselors. These 
are tools which contribute better un- 
derstanding pupil problems only they 
are used teachers, counselors, and ad- 

This progressive book reaffirms the prem- 
ise that proper approach pupil person- 
nel service based scientific attitude 
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toward education. particularly well 
adapted for the basic course guidance, 
since not only provides important facts 
but states them such way that the need 
for personnel work emphasized. Present- 
ing definite philosophy and directed 
the needs the individual pupil, this book 
creative approach, interestingly writ- 
ten and offers challenge aiming for 
the perfection pupil personnel service. 

GERTRUDE 
University Wyoming 


STUDENT PERSONNEL GEN- 
ERAL Paul Brouwer. 
American Council Education. 317 

services the purposes the work and the 
underlying principles appear faintly tech- 
niques and procedures are described 
length. Fortunately, major contribution 
this book lies its clarification the 
role personnel services the develop- 
ment the student. Throughout the book 
the reader reminded that higher educa- 
tion from the student’s viewpoint much 
more than mastery certain bodies sub- 
ject matter. second major contribution 
the book arises its clarification prin- 
ciples which are basic effective pro- 
gram personnel services. Since the 
author wisely recognizes that “the ma- 
terials counseling must indigenous 
the college that uses them,” the emphasis 
frame reference which educators 
may use they develop techniques and 
procedures for particular situations. 

Student Personnel Services General 
Education one four volumes reporting 
The Cooperative Study General Educa- 
tion, five-year study initiated 1939 
under the sponsorship the American 
Council Education and with financial 
assistance from the General Education 
Twenty-two colleges and universi- 
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ties participated. Fortunately, presenting 
the study the author was evidently looking 
toward future developments personnel 
services, and wisely avoided tiresome 
descriptions bygone experiences the 
cooperating colleges. 

Part Developing the Personnel Serv- 
ices, especially worthy intensive read- 
ing large segment professional 
workers secondary schools and colleges. 
The analysis permissive and prescriptive 
counseling Chapter one the most 
concise, practical, and objective discussions 
kinds counseling now print. There 
justified emphasis permissive counsel- 
ing, but the place so-called prescriptive 
counseling set forth with indisputable 
clarity. The author’s definition “pre- 
scriptive removes objectionable 
connotations which the term may convey. 
the relatively brief space Chapters 
and the author reveals sound concept 
counseling, challenges counselors find 
their roles, and clarifies basic principles 
which must observed counseling 
effective. The analysis rises above par- 
tial viewpoints and untenable either-or posi- 
tions. 

Chapters III VIII Part treat the 
educative value extra-class life and liv- 
ing arrangements, pre- and postcollege per- 
sonnel services, specialized services, person- 
nel services the classroom, and the ad- 
ministration personnel services. The dis- 
cussion personnel services the 
classroom seems worthy special mention 
because clarifies the numerous opportuni- 
ties which classroom teachers may utilize 
help pupils achieve personal-social ad- 
justment well subject matter mastery. 
The author challenges all faculty members 
mindful personnel services all 
situations involving 
tionships. The analysis the influence 
administrative policies student-teacher 
relationships presents challenge admin- 
These analyses, and also the anal- 
ysis the value extra-class activities, 
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have many implications for secondary 
schools well for colleges. 

Part concerned with the appraisal 
personal-social needs. Frequent refer- 
ence made “The Self-Inventory 
Personal-Social Relations,” inventory 
developed during the study. Specific sug- 
gestions the administration the inven- 
tory and the interpretation the re- 
sponses are These materials are prob- 
ably more practical for guidance specialists 
than for classroom teachers. However, the 
discussion the discovery personal-so- 
cial needs accompanied concise identi- 
fication those needs, and that sense 
the content has potential value for all 
teachers. 

Principles psychology, biology, phi- 
losophy, and sociology which contribute 
toward frame reference for the develop- 
ment and execution programs per- 
sonnel services are developed Part III. 
This obviously large undertaking, but 
can said that certain principles are 
developed with commendable definiteness. 
There are frequent reminders that the stu- 
dent really the important element any 
educational program. 

may seem that the book should 
more concerned with services which are 
specifically concerned with problems aca- 
demic adjustment. However, the emphasis 
personal-social adjustment may justi- 
fied the concern the study for general 
education and tendency college in- 
structors proceed though “the intellect 
entity which can trained apart 
from other entities such emotions and 
feelings.” 

ALVIN SHINDLER 
University Maryland 


Lilge. The Macmillan Company. 184 
pages. $2.75. 

this volume, Dr. Lilge has made 
historical inquiry into the development 
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educational ideas Germany and their 
from the elements the political situation, 
but from the historical facts intel- 
lectual kind which underlie the progress 
the German culture. Although himself 
offers answer, the author asks the 
reader why the literary 
circles failed offer articulate opposition 
Nazi propaganda and action. 

against state domination the late eight- 
eenth century and against the ferment 
eighteenth century intellectual life, they 
dedicated themselves the search for truth 
the service all humanity. 1933, the 
situation was reversed: the German uni- 
versities had collapsed and their staffs had 
submitted National Socialism. The period 
between saw the rise humanism, ideal- 
ism, scientific method, 
Men like Humboldt and Fichte, Helmboltz 
and Haeckel, Hegel and Kant, Nietzche 
and Spengler, Kierkegaard and Stefan 
George, each influenced his way the 
changing ideas the universities. 

Chapter relates how the humanist ideal 
higher education, the exponents which 
were Humboldt and Goethe, had flower- 
ing Germany the beginning the 
19th century. Chapter II, Dr. Lilge 
shows that the German like 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel interpreted the 
word “university” itself meaning uni- 
versality and unity learning, meaning 
which had been familiar the great 
Scholastics. Idealists desired find 
salvation through the effort the mind, 
and thus they gave the university dignity 
which had not possessed since the great 
period Scholasticism. the Idealists and 
humanists, education meant the achieve- 
ment individual judgment, breadth 
knowledge, balance interests, and that 
awareness self relation others which 
the condition responsible action. 

the middle the nineteenth century, 
however, the Prussia-German agrarian 
state was slowly but surely developing into 
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industrial state and Germany was pass- 
ing through the era natural science and 
technical progress. the chapter entitled 
“The Idolatry Science,” Dr. Lilge shows 
that the hands German scientists edu- 
cation ceases moral problem and 
becomes branch technology. the 
author’s opinion, this preoccupation with 
technology helped precipitate 
catastrophe German culture. cer- 
tain extent then Dr. Lilge agrees with 
Nietzche who remonstrated that combi- 
nation mass submissiveness and technical 
preoccupation was fact the way 
“extirpating German genius favor the 
German Reich.” The reader will recall 
that Friedrich August Wolf, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and Jacob Burckhardt likewise 
protested against the degradation edu- 
cation means material advancement 
and observed with anxiety the progressive 
dehumanization German education. 

The rise industrialism created new 
economic problems for Germany, and the 
march science overturned old prejudices. 
Indeed, spiritual forces were released which 
the old and dog-eared wisdom scholastic 
humanism had never heard of. Out the 
varieties business life which set in, and 
out international contacts which came 
with new facilities, and out the new 
proletarian class, there arose not only the 
problem the mass and mass-education, 
but also the problem adjusting the schools 
and the teaching them the conditions 
everyday life. rationalizing world, and 
age becoming increasingly utilitarian, spe- 
cialist, and nationalist, demanded education 
meet the needs the day. 

There doubt that the universities 
the 1930’s had become the center 
strong nationalist agitation, the chief ex- 
planation which, according Dr. 
Kandel, found the economic 
situation. Dr. Lilge informs that Ger- 
many was training greater number 
professional men than the national economy 
was able absorb. Further, the majority 
these German university products ap- 
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parently acquired little more than more 


made them all the more formidable they 
surrendered the lead antirationalism. 
few who penetrated the deeper layers 
learning, who really partook the 
treasures Western civilization, seem 
have seen that the values reason and sci- 
ence could best preserved isolating 
the university from the adverse social con- 
ditions the time. Hence they became easy 
victims the resentment the masses. 
Without the irrationalist revolt, character- 
ized the doctrine the meaninglessness 
science, and the confusion what 
what ought be, “Germany would not 
have suffered its educated class that con- 
fusion and moral paralysis which preceded 
the triumph Nazism.” 

this time international suspicions 
and hatreds, anxious doubtfulness and 
uncertainty touching the immediate the 
remote future, changing interpretations 
social, racial, religious, econom- 
ic, educational—it the highest impor- 
tance that one should understand and 
interpret the problems the higher learning 
and teaching, wholeness and sanity. Dr. 
Lilge’s The Abuse Learning both 
historical analysis the broad perspective 
the whole German university setup and 
study the progressive dehumanization 
German university education. Too, his 
book warning what may happen 
here. The controversies past versus pres- 
ent, science versus humanities, and 
liberal versus vocational education, which 
have been going Germany for the 
past century, constitute large part con- 
temporary American philosophy Educa- 
tion. 

Furness 
University Wyoming 


CAMPUs THE First STATE UNI- 
Archibald Henderson. Uni- 
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versity North Carolina Press. 412 pp. 

$5.00. 

During the period November in- 
clusive, the year 1792 group trustees 
the newly formed “North Carolina Uni- 
versity” inspected various proposed sites and 
received proposals the form offers 
land and cash. Then, “exhausted their 
searches for suitable site, (they) sat down 
rest upon the luxuriant grassy lawn 
beneath giant poplar standing near the 
crest the ridge popularly known 
Chapel Hill. Beneath the poplar’s um- 
brageous limbs the weary Trustees regaled 
themselves with exhilarating beverages; 
and after partaking picnic lunch and 
refreshing nap, they unanimously de- 
cided that was useless proceed further 
could found elsewhere.” was born 
great university. 

This volume that university’s Ses- 
quicentennial Publications recounts 
trials and humor 
the unfolding North Carolina’s major 
attempt provide higher education for its 
citizens. work evidences painstaking 
research combined with readability provided 
man who has also written biographies 
Mark Twain and George Bernard 
Shaw. 

interesting reading and worth- 
while reading for not only the record 
and, greater lesser degree, the 
State, the Nation, the Confederacy, and 
public higher education the United 
States, 

Norris 
Cortland (N.Y.) State Teachers College 


Thomas Briggs, Director. Publica- 
tions secured from the National Associa- 
tion Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 
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D.C., group publications varying 

sizes and prices. 

Since 1942 this study, made the col- 
laboration the National Better Business 
Bureau and the National Association 
Secondary School Principals, 
the appearance some significant pub- 
The inspiration for the study 
comes from Dr. Briggs, the Director. The 
purpose consumer education “help 
people become more intelligent, more ef- 
fective, and more conscientious consumers.” 
aids them “do better the things they 
“higher activities’ and “makes them 
some extent desired.” These publications 
have been issued with the conviction that 
secondary education must more at- 
the great mass public school pupils than 
now is. 

One the most persistent problems the 
present the economic one “making 
ends meet.” This group publications 
should help accomplishing this result. 
But, more important, should lead pupils 
improved practices other problems 
life well. 

Two bound volumes are the lists 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, and 
Harper and Brothers. Your Life the 
Country the former, Guidance Policy 
and Practice the latter. Your Life 
the Country, written Effie Bathurst 
the United States Office Education, 
textbook nearly 400 pages intended 
textbook for boys and girls who live 
farming communities, Both the material 
and style the latter adapt for use 
the junior high school, The list price 
$2.80, with the usual school discount 
twenty-five percent. 1949 publication 
Guidance Policy and Practice. its 281 
pages, written Robert Hendry Mathew- 
son, Director the Guidance Center 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which under 
the auspices six prominent colleges and 
universities, may found concise and 
authoritative statement the philosophy 
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which underlies guidance practices and 
policies. Additional volumes 
planned. 

Two pamphlets are especially useful 
school administrators: Consumer Educa- 
tion Your School, published 1947, 
which, its 128 pages, provides splendid 
introduction consumer education and 
valuable giving single place the 
essentials which one who wishes plan 
consumer education program needs 
know. Specific directions are given that 
the administrator may know how pro- 
ceed with Additional read- 
ings are suggested for one who wishes 
pursue the subject further. The price 
cents. 

The administrator, well his teach- 
ers, will find the catalogue Free and 
Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High 
Schools most helpful. 104 pages, Cle- 
ment Holland, Director the Curriculum 
Laboratory St. Louis University, presents 
compilation almost thousand sources 
instructional materials for grades seven 
twelve. Aids which are heavy ad- 
vertising content were rejected prepar- 
ing the lists. For each entry one will find 
the producer’s address, the copyright date, 
the cost, and brief notations which are de- 
scriptive but not evaluative. The pamphlet 
worth much more than the $1.00 which 
costs, 

many respects the most important 
publications issued the study date are 
those the Consumer Education Series. 
Eleven have been issued, whose titles fol- 
low: The Modern American Consumer, 
Learning Use Advertising, Time 
Your Hands, Investing Yourself, ‘The 
Consumer and the Law, Using Standards 
and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buy- 
ing Insurance, Using Consumer Credit, 
Investing Your Health, and Effective 
Shopping. The uniform price the pam- 
phlets cents, with discounts for orders 
quantity. They range size from 
pages 136 pages. Many teachers have 
collaborated making the units which are 
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teaching-learning units, They are not de- 
signed increase producers sales nor 
change the present economic system, but 
are objective statements principles which 
will enable all consumers act more in- 
telligently. vivid illustrations and good 
organization they are planned arouse 
the interest students. widely used they 
can have tremendous impact upon the 
thinking and consumer habits the mil- 
lions boys and girls the high schools. 

Although they are designed units 
instruction, they can used readily 
courses organized around textbooks well 
around units study. From them teach- 
ers can secure extremely valuable sugges- 
tions for augmenting what already in- 
cluded the present Seldom can 
one find set materials practical, 
useful, and skillfully 


THE TWENTIETH Adolph 
Meyer. Second edition. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 596 pp. $6.45. 

writing this revealing, up-to-date and 
well-integrated account the most signi- 
ficant period the evolution modern 
education, Adolph Meyer New York 
University has made another noteworthy 
contribution its growth and development. 
great deal has happened the decade 
since the publication the first edition 
this volume only educa- 
tion, the social and physical sciences and 
allied fields, but our entire civilization 
itself. Ideas, events, movements which were 
catching their first rays daylight ten 
years ago are now basking the sunshine 
universal approval. Older conclusions, 
methods, curricula, philosophies have been 
modified, some instances dis- 

this current volume, Dr. Meyer has 
recorded these new and broadened horizons 
education. tells his story with the 
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exactness and precision the master 
scholar, the fire and enthusiasm true 
educator, and the expansive vocabulary, 
freshness approach and wit ex- 
cellent writer. 

Well organized and documented, the 
book divided into three major sections. 
The first, “Modernizing con- 
tains (in part) the thoughts, works, and 
cultural backgrounds the “antecedents 
modern education” (Rousseau, Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel and 
Parker); the contributions John 
Dewey; the story Progressive Educa- 
tion; and condensed accounts those who 
have and are “remaking education abroad.” 

Dr. Meyer does not worship from afar 
the educators whose names are highlighted 
his tale man’s quest for better way 
life through knowledge and under- 
standing the material 
world which but microscopic part. 
His summaries are necessity brief, but 
they are substance rather than shadow, 
fact rather than conjecture. Although 
analytical of, does not attempt sit 
judgment Rousseau, Dewey, Bertrand 
Russell. this first section, Meyer gives 
his readers enough material each man 
and his cultural setting that the ideas, 
work, writings each are not meaningless, 
presented vacuum. 

The second section this new volume 
deals with the school systems England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States. The national systems 
covered are limited scope sure, and 
the discussions those selected consider- 
ably abbreviated. But the author himself 
states his preface, the emphasis 
American education and “space books 
today precious thing.” The pertinent 
information found this section and those 
recommended references the back the 
book should, however, serve stimulus 
for further investigation and study edu- 
cational developments all parts the 
world. 

The third major division, titled, “Some 
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Other Developments,” covers multitude 
significant strides the forward march 
teaching and learning. Here find 
survey the scientific movement edu- 
cation, account the growth the 
psychological movement, and the story 
the Platoon School Movement. Here too 
are chapters the advances made 
modernizing the college, our progress 
defining and tackling the youth problem, 
and educating exceptional children 
well individualizing and varying our 
educational diet. Workers’ education, adult 
education, 
education are also given adequate repre- 
sentation this 1949 edition. 

From the first the last page 
Development Education the Twen- 
tieth Century both the specialist and the 
lay person will find wealth informa- 
tion and enjoyable reading. Dr. Meyer 
opens his book with sound and informa- 
tive preface and complete and intelligible 
table contests. concludes with 
excellent group selected references and 
adequate index. The body the book 
presentation all that which has 
furthered man’s conquest himself and 
his environment, written the author’s 
own superb style. point find 
evidences “rehashing” encyclopedic 
data. Dr. Meyer utilizes, does not dis- 
sect and offer piecemeal his readers, his 
original sources. His direct quotations are 
concise and pointed. 

The contests this treatise not new 
revolutionary, and there are already too 
many current histories education the 
market. But Professor Meyer’s book 
landmark good writing, objective schol- 
arship, and clear thinking. more than 
merits our attention—not educators— 
but responsible, enlightened citizens. 

May 
Rider College 
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LANGUAGE THOUGHT AND ACTION 
Hayakawa consultation with 
Basil Pillar. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 307 pp. $1.90. 

1941 Hayakawa published his 
freshman English text Language Action 
which, unlike most textbooks, proved 
interest the general public. was 
the field general semantics and opened 
many avenues speculation for all who 
read it. His Language Thought and 
Action, recently published, began re- 
vision the former text, but before had 
finished had developed almost new 
book. found helpful his wide and varied 
experiences. His usual tasks writing, 
teaching, and lecturing were not enough. 
studied and observed the Menninger 
Clinic and Foundation (Topeka, Kan- 
sas); was student the Institute De- 
sign; columnist the Chicago 
book-reviewer for Book Week, the liter- 
ary supplement the Chicago (now 
the Chicago Sun-Times); student 
folk music and jazz; member board 
directors co-operative wholesale; and 
president small chain co-operative 
grocery stores. His examples drawn from 
such varied phases life help illuminate 
the 

Hayakawa defines semantics “the 
study human interaction through the 
mechanisms linguistic communication.” 
shows why co-operation preferable 
conflict and gives approach the 
solution the many problems face 
today. The new material under the head- 
ing “Applications,” which gives 
the end each chapter, very stimulating 
and serves drive home the facts the 

shows how the human noise-making 
system differs from the cries 
more complicated and the same time 
more flexible that used not only 
report the great variety things that 
the human nervous system but re- 
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ports them. That is, language can about 
language. explains how man part 
his semantic environment, Even though 
individual thinks that the “ideas” the 
words stand for are all-important, the way 
which reacts those spoken others 
shape his beliefs, prejudices, ideals, and 
aspirations almost entirely. The basic as- 
sumption the book that “widespread 
intraspecific co-operation through the use 
language the fundamental mechanism 
human survival”; that is, the co-ordina- 
tion effort necessary for the functioning 
achieved all. 

the world today unparalleled se- 
mantic influences—of mass circulation mag- 
azines and newspapers; radio programs 
controlled almost entirely commercial 
motives; public relation counsels think- 
ing chiefly their clients—it all-im- 
portant know that the symbol not the 
thing symbolised; the word not the thing. 
distinguish the verbal world 
from the world experience—or exten- 
sional Korzybski points out, the 
verbal world should stand relation the 
extensional world map does the 
territory represents. map useless 
traveler does not accurately show 
the relationship places each other and 
the structure the territory. 

One should able recognize 
words” and “purr-words,” words employed 
against for something. this way bias 
may discovered. Note the difference 
these expressions firm,” “You are 
obstinate,” “He pig-headed fool.” 
significant able distinguish the 
extensional, denotative meaning, from 
the intensional, connotative meaning. 

Mr. Hayakawa gives his last chapter 
the aids for making such distinction, ten 
rules for extensional orientation, orien- 
tation also necessary for adjustment. Un- 
doubtedly, these ten suggestions, ex- 
panded and exemplified throughout the 
book, were followed, the exactness 
definition imposed would clarify men’s 
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thoughts and perhaps eliminate much 
the misunderstanding and strife that have 
bedeviled the world. 

Brooklyn College 


LITERATURE 


Tue Pickwick Papers Charles Dick- 
ens. Introduction Clifton Fadiman. 
Illustrations Frederick Banbery. 
The Inner Sanctum Edition. Simon and 
Schuster. 834 pp. $5.00. 

the fifth volume their Inner 
Sanctum Series Simon and Schuster pre- 
sent this alluring edition The Pickwick 
Papers. The story itself, without the em- 
bellishment other aids interest, one 
the most fascinating tales ever told. 
book mild humor for bedside read- 
ing which the adventures the mem- 
bers the Pickwick Club are told gaily, 
forthrightly and simple, but with impish 
sparkle which has made them live for 
century and half with increasingly pop- 
ularity. 

This edition quality The 
text based the Nonesuch Press Edi- 
tion, probably the best all. The print 
excellent. those who think the Pick- 
wick Papers inseparable from 
Browne, “Phiz,” who illustrated the first 
edition, may give something start 
see the name modern artist. Frederick 
Banberry, the English illustrator this 
edition, has dealt generously with the story 
making more than two hundred new black 
and white illustrations which catch skill- 
fully the spirit the period the story. 

The endpapers are aid understand- 
ing. map Southern England the 
six Pickwickian tours are traced color, 
feature which will aid the reader keep- 
ing the complicated movement the story 
clear. full listing the many characters 
the story enhances the clarity necessary 
for keeping the interwoven skeins the 
story distinct. The short descriptive phrases 
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and simple sentences help. There are chap- 
ters from Master Humphrey’s Clock, 
kind sequel the original 
Pickwick and the Wellers are reintroduced. 
Though this later series which was pro- 
jected, proved unsuccessful and was soon 
discontinued, the stories are interest 
Pickwickian fans. 

One the charming features this 
edition the incomparable In- 
troduction written Clifton Fadiman, 
the noted reviewer and critic. who 
own other editions will enjoy having this 
volume their shelves for the illuminating 
and entertaining analysis the story which 
gives. 

binding and format the volume main- 
tains the high standards set former 
volumes the series, sturdily bound, 
convenient handle, and has inviting 
page. 

Those who have seen own the beau- 
tiful Doulton figurines, with the two 
dozen Dickens characters, and the Toby 
jugs reminicent the Dickens characters, 
have had brought mind vividly how 
alive the Dickens influence still the 
minds and hearts his modern country- 
men England. 

The publishers are congratulated 
upon embarking upon publishing venture, 
including this and other volumes, which 
promise much providing editions 
beautiful format which make reading 
pleasure and the volumes choice possessions 
one’s library. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Harold Saxe Tuttle. and 
Brothers. 448 pp. $3.50. 

This 1949 publication considera- 
ble merit, author distinguished for 
his penetrating investigation attitudes 
and motives. possession numer- 
ous instances the effective integration 
personality, subject treated today 
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analytical and scientific methods good 
standing. 1941 published excel- 
lent outline indicating the course take 
any attempt educate human motives. 

This new volume does not duplicate any 
literature now available the same gen- 
eral field. attacks the problem 
guidance uncertain terms and with- 
out any the customary wishful thinking 
that has characterized many the books 
from the hurry-up presses. The term, dy- 
namic psychology, have frequently seen 
print, but here the discussion points di- 
rectly toward practical training and meas- 
urable achievement. This not merely for 
classroom teachers, but also for coaches, 
social workers, parents, camp counselors 
and educational administrators, 

Remmers states the Editor’s 
Foreword that teachers colleges have neg- 
lected develop curriculum that takes 
into consideration the dynamic nature 
conduct and the need for brand ethics 
that will positive and socially expansive. 
the Author’s Preface there warning 
not try use this text manual 
which search for specific solutions 
every situation that arises. are ad- 
vised that this intended solid 
discussion principles that more serious 
phase psychology that deals with the be- 
havior patterns normal children. 

The volume comprises eighteen chapters 
under the following four classifications: 
Problem Conduct Control, Principles 
Dynamic Psychology, Program Conduct 
Control, and Beyond the Reach Disci- 
pline. Some the more distinctive and 
revealing chapter titles are Creating New 
Motives, Two Foes Efficiency, Vicarious 
Discipline, Preventing Harmful Emotion. 
The Appendix introduces the well known 
“Children’s Code Morals” William 
Hutchins published 1918 the 
Character Education Institution Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

There are Recommended Readings 
the close each chapter. There Index 


Names representing four hundred im- 
portant persons history, science and 
literature. Also there exceptionally 
serviceable Index Subjects running 
through fifteen pages. The major topics are 
broken down into details, making easy 
locate particular discussions and classes 
content. All all, this book pleasant 
handle, profitable study, and easy 
review favorably, for which reasons are 
happy help its way toward large 
and appreciative patronage. 
CHAMPLIN 

The Pennsylvania State College 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


THE LAND Crow Ray 
Sprigle, with foreword Margaret 
Halsey. Simon and Schuster. 215 pages. 
$2.50. 

This the story newspaper man 
who lived for four weeks Negro the 
South and says “didn’t like it.” 

Mr. Ray Sprigle, Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning reporter for the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette, disguised himself Negro 
securing deep tan the Florida sunshine 
and cropping his hair close, and with 
companion supplied Walter White, ex- 
ecutive secretary the NAACP, went 
Atlanta, Georgia, and began his odyssey 
Negro for thirty days what calls 
Jim Crow land—Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and 

wanted find out what the Negro 
thought and felt and the only way 
was pose Negro. lived his 
life Negro chiefly the little towns 
and the plantation country. traveled 
Jim Crow trains, busses, taxicabs, went 
and out railroad stations through 
side back door, drank from “For 
Colored” drinking fountains, ate Negro 
restaurants, and was careful “not offend 
white person.” had thousands con- 
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tacts with Negros all walks life. 
visited them their homes, ate with them, 
visited their schools, talked with Negro 
leaders, farm owners, sharecroppers, busi- 
ness and professional men, housewives. 
learned what the Negro thinks and fears. 

What found out does not make 
pleasant picture democratic America. 
not quite slave, not quite free—the Negro’s 
rights citizenship extending far the 
nearest white man says does. The story 
portrays the tragedy the Negroes the 
regions visited. Every Negro this part 
the South matter what his position 
education lives dangerously all the time, 
constant terror the white man. Even 
Mr. Sprigle himself, after four weeks 
black man was scared death that 
might encounter “pistol totin’, trigger 
happy drunken deputy sheriff.” 

What the Negro hates the discrimi- 
nation finds everywhere from the cradle 
the grave. Georgia even the Atlantic 
Ocean Jim Crow there not single 
foot where the Negro “can stick his toe 
salt water.” 

Mr. Sprigle found out that the Negro 
anxious for two things: (1) the ballot; 
(2) adequate education for his children. 
With the ballot feels will have voice 
choosing officials and eventually condi- 
tions for his race may improved. 
little wonder that desires adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for his children. The 
Jim Crow educational system evident 
most areas. Mr. Sprigle could not find 
single Negro school which was equal 
white school the same area. one area 
the Delta the tax money paid into the 
county treasury Negro property owners 
was used build magnificent school 
plant for the white children. The Negroes 
did get new school, big square box 
building with partitions breaking into 
four rooms, only one room which had 
desks which were made from scraps 
lumber from the building. The Negro 
himself, however, many areas does not 
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know what adequate educational sys- 
tem is. 

But with all the discriminations and fears 
the Negro does not hate the white man. 
believes the race problem can worked 
out. This the only hopeful picture the 
whole story. The author has been honest 
his story, yet not the picture Amer- 
ica which can proud. 

SPYKER 
Miami University 


Social Sciences the University 
Chicago. The University Chicago 
Press. Volume 797 pp. Volume II, 
931 pp. Price $4.50 each volume. 
During the last quarter century 

several attempts have been made or- 
ganize college courses 
around writings and documents. During 
the last few years these have been reduced 
book form. Probably the first concep- 
tion was the Contemporary 
Civilization the West, which was bound 
book form after many years experi- 
mentation 1946, prepared the staff 
members teaching that course offered 
Columbia College Columbia University. 
Another Readings the Foundations 
Education similar form, with the addi- 
tion manuals which are designed for 
use parallel with the readings. Each 
these two volumes. Each was planned 
give students comprehensive and uni- 
fied view the field considered. Each con- 
sisted primarily selections from original 
sources, 

There are many points similarity 
the volumes under present review these 
two but this instance the theme the 
development American government and 
democracy. For five years preliminary edi- 
tions prepared the staff Social Sci- 
ences the University Chicago have 
been used and state colleges and univer- 
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sities. their published form there are 
more than 250 important selected writings 
and documents which provide survey 
the great political arguments which have 
been feature American life. This course 
exemplifies the philosophy held the Uni- 
versity Chicago its development 
program liberal education. 

Volume contains eight units. Begin- 
ning with Unit Authority and Liberty 
the Seventeenth Century concludes 
with unit The Crisis the Federal 
Union which the Civil War and Re- 
construction are the culmination. Volume 
comes grips with modern and current 
problems more definite fashion. Its open- 
ing chapter Social Criticism the In- 
dustrial Age followed others which 
show the development thinking social 
and political problems, prominent the 
current scene. The final chapter examines 
Recent Foreign Policy. 

The materials range from the May- 
flower compact the North American 
Pact. Opposing, and 
views are There are selections from 
political theorists; speeches delivered 
political campaigns; pamphlets 
affairs; sermons; lectures; newspapers and 
magazine articles. The thirteen units de- 
scribe critical issues government which 
have given direction American life. 
beyond the purpose the books give 
descriptions that life; their intent 
rather present the controversial issues 
which have arisen. 

The general plan for each selection 
two-fold. First there brief introduction 
written member the Social Science 
Department place the reading 
setting; then the selection itself. 
sense intended that the readings shall sup- 
plement lectures textbooks. Rather they 
are the center the course which the 
lectures and readings are subsidiary. The 
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course concerned more with what hap- 
pens the student than with the logi- 
cal organization the course materials. 

Three aims are uppermost the minds 
the staff who prepared the volumes: 
First, enable the student learn basic 
facts about American ideas and institutions; 
second, stimulate the student analyze 
social issues through the process thinking, 
involving deliberation and decision; third, 
encourage the student sense re- 
sponsibility about public affairs and issues 
and examine his own standards 
situation which welcomes untrammelled 
inquiry and discussion. The student not 
simply learn through memorization, but 
delve into opposing views, argue them, 
come his own conclusions, this way 
may help promoting “wise decisions 
and new achievements the American 
future.” 

The volumes are not propagandistic nor 
are they intended inculcate 
political point view, though any 
book, the authors’ own position will ex- 
pressed least some extent. Doubtless 
the choice selections compilations such 
this colored somewhat the social 
climate the writers. But certainly the 
desire this course not give merely 
ready-made notion freedom and 
democracy. aims develop the student 
views forged the light (and perhaps 
the heat) debate, have him come 
his conclusions the basis foundational 
documents and sound learning. This point 
view well stated Dean Ward 
the prefaces may well that the 
most authentic citizens the world will 
not rootless cosmopolites but active citi- 
zens those nations which have sought 
liberate their people not 
through knowledge their own history. 
who would move the world must first 
given place stand.” 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Music Ears book for the gen- 
eral reader well for the musician. 
Written Deems Taylor, the distin- 
guished musician, informal book writ- 
ten for the amateur. Many very interesting 
anecdotes and bits information about 
composers add its appeal. written 
with intelligence and charm and should 
much increase the numbers who will 
listen good music. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc. are the publishers. The book listed 
$3.00. Its 281 pages are fascinating 
adventure reading. 

U.S.A. Measure Nation, graphic 
presentation America’s needs and re- 
sources,” has been prepared the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. based the 812- 
page volume, “America’s Needs and Re- 
sources” published 1947. Through its 
simplified text and picture-charts de- 
signed reach wider audience than the 
preceding and larger volume. Its 101 pages 
are packed with information this “minia- 
ture encyclopedia” “American achieve- 
ment” and its future. published 
The Macmillan Company and sells for 
$2.00. 

The public eye and ear are now enlisted 
appeal for improving the nation’s 
health. Health Education Schools was 
written Jesse Williams, emeritus pro- 
fessor physical education Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Ruth 
first book the subject. Among its 
chapters are sections relating health edu- 
cation personnel, healthful school living, 
school health service, official and non-offi- 
cial organizations health education, 
teaching health, health education and the 
curriculum, methods instruction and the 
health the teacher. There are approxi- 
mately 300 pages. The price $3.50. 


issued The Ronald Press. 

Principles Secondary Education, 
Nelson Bossing, Prentice-Hall pub- 
lication, having 434 pages, which sells for 
$3.85. foundation textbook prin- 
ciples secondary education which are 
stated the fundamental principles underly- 
ing education the American high school. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, are the pub- 
lishers Life Adjustment Series book- 
lets. Recent issues are Growing Socially, 
Money and You and How Get the Job. 
Each consists pages and accom- 
panied instructor’s guide. Eighteen 
pamphlets are now available the series. 
They are written for the teen-ager and 
language can understand. Single copies 
sell for cents; there are liberal discounts 
for quantity orders. 

The Stanford University Press, Stan- 
ford, California, has recently published 
handbook for principals prepared the 
Audio-Visual Education 
California. The title Setting Your 
Audio-Visual Education Program. 
ringed, this 34-page manual sells for $1.00. 

Part-Time Education Great Britain 
brief but scholarly treatment the 
the Educational Supplement Times. 
historical look taken toward the past, 
surveying the efforts already made such 
plans the Sunday School Movement, and 
the W.E.A., the latter perhaps the most 
noted all plans adult education. But 
the look also towards the future, par- 
ticularly toward the operation the Law 
1844 which provides for county col- 
leges. For the first time England contem- 
plates program part-time education 
which will apply primarily young people 
rather than adults. This useful out- 
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line for those other countries which are 
concerned with the problem. The small 
volume pages published the 
Turnstile Press, London, and sells for five 
shillings. 

Into the Breach, also from the Turn- 
stile Press, from Loveday Martin 
author. compact pages there given 
brief history and description the Emer- 
gency ‘Training Scheme for ‘Teachers 
developed England the close the 
war expedite the preparation teachers 
enlisting men and women from the 
armed forces. concentrated program 
twelve months instead the usual two 
years nine months each, mature men 
and women, even without all the formal 
training usually required, were enrolled 
the basis aptitude tests and personal inter- 
views, and were given training which de- 
parted from the traditional courses for the 
preparation teachers. The experiment 
described here and evaluation, gives 
evidence providing excellent teachers 
well stimulating the existing training 
colleges. This excellent little book. 
The price five shillings. 

Seymour Harris, Harvard Univer- 
sity, has produced important book 
The Market for College Graduates, which 
has come from the Harvard University 
Press. sees the “proletariat the A.B. 
degree” formation. Dr. Harris examines 
the market for college graduates view 
the greatly increased college enrollments 
and the greatly augmented enrollments 
prospect, the recommendations leading 
educational bodies are followed. 
White-collar positions will not available 
sufficient numbers absorb all the col- 
lege graduates who will accordingly 
forced think other terms than 
tional and financial planning their col- 
lege careers. stimulating book. 
has 202 pages and sells for $4.00. 

Philip Hartog memoir written 
the subject’s wife. helped shape the 
University London, gave ten years 
service India, and played leading part 
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creating the School Oriental and 
African Studies the University Lon- 
don and the University Decca India. 
During the First World War served 
the Calcutta University Commission. 
The book has 172 pages. The list price 
$2.00. sold The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute has sponsored Educa- 
tion. There short history the text- 
book America, description the text- 
book business, chapter describing the 
progress book from the author its 
publication, and description the re- 
cently formed American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. attractively bound 
volume 139 pages. 

Empire’s End Southeast recently 
published, timely addition the Head- 
line Series the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation. gives evaluation the situation 
the principal newly-formed countries 
Southeast Asia which may form future bul- 
wark against communism. The pamphlet 

valuable book Better Learning 
Through Current Materials edited 
Lucien Kinney and Katherine Dresden and 
published the Stanford University Press. 
The Volume has 177 pages and sells for 
$3.00. Fifteen public high schools, with the 
co-operation the Stanford University De- 
partment Education, using materials 
furnished Time, Inc., carried out the 
project reported the volume. The aim 
the volume improve and vitalize in- 
struction. There are many important chap- 
ters one which “The Room Display 
Area” especially suggestive. Concrete 
materials are given for administering the 
plan. There are helpful appendixes. 

James Mursell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the author De- 
velopmental volume which 
shows the bearing Psychological idea 
mental growth and the practical problems 
teaching. The concepts growth and 
development are used connection with 
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teaching the languages, mathematics, the 
natural sciences, social sciences, fine arts, 
and motor skills. There much illustrative 
material. There emphasis the prac- 
tical matters teaching. The volume has 
369 pages and listed $3.50. 

From the Philosophical Library New 
York have come three volumes: 
tion Comparative Mysticism Jacques 
Marquette, What Literature Jean- 
Paul Sartre, and Scientific Autobiography 
and Other Papers Max Planck. The 
first gives searching analysis Eastern 
religions well Western elements 
culture. The second the product the 
leading exponent existentialism. The 
third includes the latest writings one 
the greatest physicists our time. Prices 
are $3.75, $4.75 and $3.75 respectively. 
All are bound cloth covers. 

Two other volumes from the Philosophi- 
cal Library are Treatise Values Sam- 
uel Hart and Philosophy Nature 
which Moritz Schlick the author, The 
first volume 162 pages. The func- 
tional significance values aesthetics, 
morals and religion stressed. sells for 
$3.75. The latter, book 130 pages 
selling for $3.00, Dr. Schlick, Pro- 
fessor Philosophy the University 
Vienna, and deals with biology, physics, and 
such topics within these subjects atomic 
force, four-dimensions, relativity, statistics 
and causality. The two volumes taken to- 
gether cover both the material and spiritual 
aspects life. 

Rural America and the Serv- 
ice describes “the largest rural adult Edu- 
cation agency the world.” The service 
co-operative undertaking shared the 
federal, state and local governments, “‘with 
the control largely the state level.” 
composed agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension service. There 
torical chapters, followed interpreta- 
tion the program, the methods employed 
extension teaching, and evaluation 
the work which has been done. The 
volume more than 200 pages well 
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illustrated and published the Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The authors are Edmund 
deS. Brunner and Hsin Pao Yang. 

Elmtown’s Youth significant study 
adolescents Midwestern town, and 
their problems. The author, Hol- 
lingshead, Associate Professor Sociology 
Yale University, and his wife lived 
the town for almost year. They made 
friends with youth and were enabled 
find out how the adolescents the com- 
munity thought and acted. While there are 
ample statistics, among the most important 
sections are those which describe the reac- 
tions youth themselves. Much the 
adolescents’ own words these were taken 
down the time the investigators. 

The preface the volume states the 
purpose the book clearly “an analysis 
the way the social system Middle 
Western Corn Belt Community or- 
ganizes and controls the social behavior 
high-school-age adolescents reared it.” 
Not only were the youth interviewed, but 
also ministers, teachers, parents and others 
who dealt with and knew young people. 
Helpful appraising the validity the 
study the description how data were 
secured and the techniques which were em- 
ployed. scientific study determine 
how the class system affects the adolescents 
the typical American town. 

This “must” book for teachers the 
secondary schools, youth workers, religious 
workers and parents, fact all who deal 
any way with youth. 

The volume has 474 pages, and pub- 
lished John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
$5.00. 

dollar will bring attractive manual 
with plastic ring binder, the subject 
Setting Your Audio-Visual Education 
Program. rich pages, the principal 
the high school given specific directions 
for organizing the program, using equip- 
ment and and in-service educa- 
tion teachers the use audio-visual 
aids. strikingly illustrated with photo- 
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graphs and cartoons, brief enough not 
forbidding, ample enough give 
needed specific directions, and devised 
attract interest. published the Stan- 
ford University Press, was prepared 
the Audio-Visual Education Association 
California. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
have recently published the 
Scorer, mechanical device which enables 
the student know his test score once 
after takes the examination. The test 
devised that the student scores his own 
test takes it. The Scorer consists 
answer sheet and key inserted 
When the student punches 
the right answer, bright red dot appears 
the hole punched. The frame accommo- 
dates 150 300 test questions. The 
Scorer was devised Maurice Troyer 
Syracuse University and George 
Angell Michigan State College. recent 
book, Constructing Classroom Examina- 
tions, which sells for $3.00, useful 
constructing tests used connection 
with the scoring device. 

The Bureau Research and Service 
the College Education the University 
Illinois has issued Education 
School Districts. Its 165 pages 
form rich resource for administrators 
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faced with the problem reorganization 
school districts. Data are found here 
support theories too often held widely with- 
out supporting evidence. 

Coleridge, Philosophical Lectures 
edited Kathleen Coburn. This collection 
unpublished lectures history phi- 
losophy and literary matters includes series 
given twice each week from December, 
1818, March, 1819. This volume 
475 pages sells for $7.50. published 
the Philosophical Library, New York 
City. 

John Diekhoff has written Democ- 
College, description local col- 
leges the local communities, which 
there are now two hundred and fifty 
America. Dr. Diekhoff Associate Pro- 
fessor English Queen’s College, New 
York. The Rockefeller Foundation gave 
grant making possible for the author 
write it, and the Board Higher Educa- 
tion New York City gave him leave 
absence making possible for him devote 
his time writing. Main topics include 
examination the place the local college 
the educational program, its control, 
support, function, the relationship which 
maintains with the community, its 
staff. good survey covering 200 
Brothers. The list price $2.50. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 260) 


author Charles Arrowood, Professor 
and Chairman the Department 
History and Philosophy Education, The 
University Texas. has written much 
his fields teaching. 

Russell Cosper Assistant Professor 
English Purdue University. His article 
Contrasts English Language Teach- 
ing. the author “This Your 
Language,” and “Teaching Debate 
Secondary Schools.” was formerly 
supervising teacher Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti. 

The Bremen School Reform the joint 
product Fred Tone and Hans Warn- 
inghoff. The former Associate Professor 
German and Head the Department 
German Russell Sage College; the 
latter, Superintendent Schools, Bremen, 
Germany, one the first German educators 
visit the United States after the Second 
World War. Dr. Tone taught Kenyon 
College and Cornell University, before as- 
suming his present post. 

Year Concentration Camp tells 
the personal experience Lotte Beran, 
Vienna, Austria. During the second half 
1948-49 Miss Beran was student 
the State Teachers College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, having been brought the United 
States through the overseas teacher relief 
fund the National Educational Associa- 
tion. telling her own harrowing per- 
sonal experiences, Miss Beran shows the 
spiritual effects such experience 
person sensitivity. 

Harold Saxe Tuttle, whom our readers 
will recognize one who has contributed 
other articles THE 
the author The Alert College. 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore- 
gon. Dr. Tuttle was member the 
faculty City College for twelve years 


Psychology and Conduct,” published 
1949. 

Administrator Looks the Human 
Side Teaching Dean David Kirby, 
Concord College, emphasizes the hu- 
manistic rather than the scientific side 
the teacher’s work. Formerly was Sec- 
retary the West Virginia State Board 
Education. His teaching experience has in- 
cluded public schools, and colleges. 

Antisocial Aspects Conventional 
Grading are considered sociologist, 
Phillip Smith, Central Michigan 
College Education, has done con- 
siderable research the field juvenile 
delinquency, one time being settlement 
house worker Philadelphia. 

Gerhard Friedrich, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, author the poem, Good 
News Tonight; Edna Agan, After 
Reading Keats the Senior Class. Louise 
Dunn, teacher English and Dra- 
matics the Hackett Junior High School, 
Albany, New York, presents Refugee 
Pupil. Estelle Greathead San Jose, 
California, frequent contributor, has sent 
Unseen Harry Trumbull Sutton, 
author June, teacher Public Speech 
and English, Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia. 

All Earth poem written Gladys 
Vondy Robertson, Denver, Colorado, 
former teacher, and past President the 
Central Colorado Branch the National 
League American Pen Women. 
McKenna, former teacher the Providera 
Long Island high school wrote Sonnet 
Sequence. Mrs. Wilma Clarke Marler 
teacher English the Friendship High 
School, Altus, Oklahoma. Her poem The 
Purpose. Clarence Scott the author 
Pine Tree. Alma Mahan, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, former teacher, has sent 
Remembering her contribution this 


prior going Lewis and Clark. the 

author several books and many magazine 

articles. His most recent book “Dynamic 
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From the Executive President 


QUICKEN professional growth the 
part its members has been from the 
beginning and now major objective 
Kappa Delta Pi. Our research awards con- 
tribute this end. bring honor and 
respect the profession the several 
campuses—the honor key may help 
here—is another objective which has been 
given and will probably need for years 
come continuing thought 
These objectives have been some extent 
campus bound, though their influence has 
extended far beyond college years and col- 
lege 

these Kappa Delta has added in- 
terests more directly concerned with the 
whole The Wm. Bagley 
Teacher Exchange now being fostered 
limited our own country, but not our 
own members. The Educational Forum, 
excellent professional magazine, goes on- 
campus members, but also hundreds 
additional subscribers, some whom are 
foreign lands. During each the last two 
years 200 gift copies have been sent abroad. 

The annual lectures, the twenty-second 
which will given Dr. George 
Stoddard the forthcoming Convocation 


Spring Mill Inn, have been printed and 
distributed thousands both here and 
abroad. One, that John Dewey, has 
gone into its fifteenth printing, two 
which were foreign Incidentally, 
Dr. Stoddard’s topic The Education 
Women. From his experiences 
educational advisor both Germany and 
Japan and now chairman the 
National Commission for Unesco, well 
President the University Illinois, 
should have lecture provocative 
people other lands us. Or, maybe 
from these experiences will but the 
more provocative us. 

Possibly the time has come when ours, 
the largest honorary society education, 
should add its services. What other op- 
portunities for encouraging high profes- 
sional, intellectual and personal standards 
within the profession occur you and the 
members your chapter? Discuss this and 
have your delegate bring suggestions the 
Convocation. Would occasional 
regularly scheduled forum timely pro- 
fessional issues promising? 


Everyman’s task his life preserver—RALPH EMERSON 
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The Convocation 


official call for the Convocation was 
issued the chapters December, 
and many the delegates have already 
been chosen. Spring Mill State Park one 
operated the state. quote from the 
prospectus published the park authorities: 

“Your vacation Spring Mill State Park 
will most enjoyable because nature be- 
gan planning for that vacation many cen- 
turies ago, before man ever set eyes the 
wonders here. Giant trees the virgin 
forest reach skyward from rugged lime- 
stone hills—caves plunge deeply into the 
earth’s foundations—fast streams sing mer- 
amply stocked—boating and bathing 
our large well equipped artificial beach. 
enjoy the miles hiking and riding 
trails that lead you through the park’s most 
scenic spots, chief among which the re- 
created Pioneer Village 
young and old alike. 

“In winter enjoy dancing, bridge, 
ping pong, other games our recrea- 
tion room, just plain visiting front 
the Inn’s massive fireplace after 
hike the snow. 

modern Inn, built 1939 and com- 
pletely fireproof extends friendly greeting 


all Spring Mill visitors. Styling the Inn 
suited the landscape and its limestone 
exterior accented massive oak columns 
which make it, too, appear part 
nature’s plan. Modern equipment and fur- 
nishings, and good wholesome assure 
the most discriminating perfect relaxation 
—truly vacation enjoyed and long 

course not all these facilities are 
open the winter. The authorities have, 
however, agreed open the Pioneer Vil- 
lage some time during our Convocation. 
Delegates who come train will secure 
their tickets Mitchell, Ind., only few 
miles from the Inn, which service will 
provided bus. All meals can se- 
cured the Inn reasonable rates. ‘The 
service will found excellent. Rooms are 
being assigned from the office the Re- 

The completed manuscript “On the Edu- 
cation Women” has been edited and for- 
warded the printer. expected that 
autographed copies will for sale the 
Convocation following the dinner. 

The accompanying photographs will in- 
dicate the attractiveness the site. The 
setting admirable for great Convoca- 
tion and the program excellent! 


Let have music dying, and seek more 
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Change the Editorial Board 
Appreciation—and Welcome 


November 1936, continuous 
period almost fourteen years, Dr. 
Truman Lee Kelley, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been member the Editorial 
Board The Educational most 
our members know Dr. Kelley, along 
with Dr. Bagley, was responsible for Kappa 
Delta Pi. was the University 
Illinois that Dr. Kelley student was 
president the Education Club which 
developed into Kappa Delta and Dr. 
Bagley was the adviser the group. When 
the first Editorial Board The Educa- 
tional Forum was constituted 1936 
was only the natural thing that should 
invited one the first members. 


TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 


During the years has served with 
marked devotion his duties 
given valuable counsel and advice concern- 
ing the policies followed. Since his 
retirement from the staff Harvard, Dr. 
Kelley has taken his residence Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Due the distance re- 
quired traveling meetings The 
Editorial Board which are usually held 
New York City, Dr. Kelley has asked 
relieved from membership the Board. 
Reluctant the editor has been lose his 
services, has acquiesced Dr. Kelley’s 
wishes, especially because, member 
The Executive Council, Dr. Kelley’s ad- 
vice can obtained. 

successor Dr. Kelley the Editor 
nominated Dr. Benjamin Fine, The 
New York Times, whose selection has been 
confirmed The Executive Council. 
welcome him membership and anticipate 
his active and effective interest. Some 
his educational activities follow: 

FINE, BENJAMIN, New York, N.Y., 
September 1905; B.S., R.I. State College, 
1928; M.S., Columbia Sch. Journalism, 
1933; M.A., Columbia, 1935; Ph.D., 1941; 
Ed. D., Bryant College, 1946; LH.D. 
Yeshiva University, 1949. 

Asst. Pulitzer School Journalism, 1932; 
reporter, N.Y. Post, 1933; asst. public rela- 

Teachers Coll., 
education reporter, N.Y. Times, 1937-41, edu- 
cation editor, since 1941. Lecturer, the New 
School for Social Research, since 1945. 

Wrote series articles the teaching 
American History the schools and colleges 
the U.S. that won the 1944 Pulitzer award 
for the N.Y. Times “for the most disinterested 
and meritorious public service rendered 
American newspaper during the year.” 


Citation from American College Public Re- 
lations Association for distinguished service 


tions, Columbia, 


| 


the interpretation education, 1941; citation 
for meritorious service the field educa- 
tion, awarded Bergen Jr. College, N.J., 
1946; Commendation from N.Y. State Board 
Regents and Executive Committee National 
Education Association for series articles 
“Crisis American Education,” appearing 
N.Y. Times, 1946; Mt. Vernon (N.Y.) 
Teachers Assoc. 1948 Award for outstanding 
service education; Frederick Lewis Medal 
awarded Teachers Welfare League N.Y. 
State for constructive interpretation educa- 
tion for democracy; N.Y. State Teachers Assoc. 
commendation, 1948. received the 
Education Writers Association Award for out- 
standing continuous reporting education. 

Author: Giant the Press, 1933; College 
Publicity the U.S., 1941; Educational Pub- 
licity, 1943; Democratic Education, 1945; Ad- 
mission American Colleges, 1946; Our 
Children Are Cheated, 1947. 

Member: Board Directors, World Educa- 
tion Service Council; Society American His- 
torians; N.Y. Academy Public Education; 
Exec. Committee, National Interfraternity Con- 
ference; Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi.; Nat’l Advisory Committee, 
Savings Funds Division, U.S. Treasury; Presi- 
dent, Education Writers Assoc., 1947; Educa- 
tion Committee American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc. 


not sufficient declare that men are free; necessary 
make them not only competent but also eager take advantage their 
freedoms, strive eternally and effectively toward the clearly seen and 
eagerly desired goal liberated richer and happier 


BENJAMIN FINE 
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CARL SEASHORE 


16, 1949, Carl Sea- 
shore, formerly Dean the Gradu- 
ate School the University Iowa, passed 
away. was elected membership the 
Laureate chapter March 17, 1945. 
famous psychologist and administrator, 
known psychologist. Perhaps was 
best known the originator the Sea- 
shore Measures Musical ‘Talents which 
are widely used determine aptitudes. 
works are: Elementary 
Psychology, Psychology Daily Life, The 
Psychology Musical Talent, Introduc- 
tion Psychology, Learning and Living 
College, Graduate Study, the 
Psy chology Music, Why Love Music 
and Pioneering Psychology. was edi- 
tor the University Iowa Studies 


Psych rhe eV. 


The William Taylor 
Memorial Building 


ANNUAL tea held connection 
with the University Kentucky Edu- 
cational Conference and sponsored Kap- 
Delta was omitted from the 
conference program. This was done out 
respect Dean William Taylor and for 
the purpose applying the amount usually 
spent for this tea the William Taylor 
Memorial Scholarship Fund. Kappa 
has already contributed $100 this fund, 
for which unsolicited contributions have 
been received from various parts the 
country, and the organization plans make 
annual contributions the final arrange- 
ments for the fund require regular support. 
The fund used aid prospective 


teachers enrolled the University. 

recent years Kappa Delta has joined 
with Phi Delta Kappa and other organiza- 
tions, such the Future Teachers Amer- 
ica, Delta Kappa Gamma, and the Gradu- 
ate Education Club, sponsoring the tea 
which the one general social event regu- 
larly scheduled the conference program. 
was the feeling that this year would 
better drop the social affair and apply the 
money saved the new scholarship fund, 

tribute the memory this fine man, 
and great dean, the College Education 
Building the University now bears the 
name, William Taylor Education Build- 


ing. 
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Installation Zeta Rho, Loyola 


University the South, 
New Orleans 


ETA RHO chapter was installed the 

evening October the office 
the president Loyola University campus. 
Dr. Hunter, Mrs. Ralph Swan- 
son, Yvonne Rita Richoux, John Stewart, 
and Carl Dolce, officers Epsilon Beta 
chapter Tulane University, assisted 
the initiation ceremonies for the following 
individuals: Miss Lucille Bostick, Rev. 
William Crandell, Miss Maria 
Giacobbe, Mr. Gerald Guidroz, Mr. 
Woodward Guidry, Emile Magen- 
die, Mrs. Dorothy Roy, Mr, Ronald 
Sadler, Miss Marian Marie Sarrat, Miss 
Sylvia Shambra, Rev. James Whelan, 
Mrs. Wyble. After the initia- 
tion Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
President, Kappa Delta installed Zeta 
Rho chapter business meeting immedi- 
ately after the installation officers were 
elected follows: President—Mr. Ralph 
Swanson, Vice-President—Mr. Wood- 
ward Guidry, Secretary—Mr. Emile 
Magendie, Mary Lou 
Suhor, Historian-Recorder—Miss Maria 
Giacobbe, 
Whelan, S.J. Epsilon Beta chapter gave 


reception the student’s activities build- 
ing the campus honoring the new chapter 
Loyola. Preceding the reception Dr. 
Katherine Vickery spoke the two chap- 
ters the history and purposes Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Congratulations were extended Mrs. 
Ralph Swanson president Epsilon 
Beta and Mr. Ralph Swanson newly 


elected president Zeta Rho. Kappa Delta 
now has two chapter presidents the 
same family. 


CHARTER 

Bostick, Miss Lucille M., 8011 Spruce St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Crandell, Rev. William, S.J., 6363 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Giacobbe, Miss Maria 3634 Airline 
Highway, New Orleans, La. 

Guidroz, Mr. Gerald E., 222 Holley St., 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Guidry, Mr. Woodward E., 6027 South 
Robertson St., New Orleans, La. 

Magendie, Mr. Emile, 2542 Onzaga St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Roy, Mrs. Dorothy B., 825 North Lopez 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Sadlier, Mr. Ronald F., 4319 Baudin St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Sarrat, Miss Marian Marie, 600 North 
Bernadotte St., New Orleans, La. 

Shambra, Miss Sylvia C., 8210 Apple St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Shea, Miss Marie Elise, 2430 State St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Suhor, Miss Mary Lou, 1310 Bartholomew 
St., New Orleans, La. 

Swanson, Mr. Ralph L., 933 Nashville 
Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Whelan, Fr., James F., 6363 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Mrs. H., Box 435, Rayne, La. 


—Reporter 
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The Chapters Report 


Zeta chapter, the University Cin- 
cinnati, held its annual Scholarship Bridge 
Party December 1949 Great Hall, 
Student Union Building the University 
Cincinnati campus. The bridge party 
held each year raise funds for the Frances 
Jenkins Memorial Scholarship Fund and 
for other student aid. 

unique feature the early 1950 pro- 
gram Zeta chapter the joint meeting 
held with the Phi Delta Kappa chapter 
the University This the 
first attempt such combined meeting, 
and hoped that will prove successful 
and stimulating the memberships both 
organizations. 

Miss Constance Bull Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and James Frame Scotland 
will discuss their experiences exchange 
teachers the United States. Miss Bull’s 
regular position that teacher the 
Brunswick Infant School. While 
States she teaching the kindergarten 
the Sharpsburg School Norwood, 
Ohio. Mr. Frame comes from Lamark 
Grammar School where teacher 
science, and teaching chemistry and biol- 
ogy the Deer Park High School the 
Greater Cincinnati area. 

Miss Bull graduated from Goldsmith 
College, London, and Mr. Frame from 
Glasgow University. 

initiation banquet held December 
12, 1949, fifteen initiates accepted member- 
ship Zeta chapter. The new members 
are Marjorie Fox, Patricia Drexel Slone, 
Karlyn Mueller, Robert McGee, 
Dora Marie Wade, Marjorie Stone, Wm. 
Henry Whitford, Barbara Perry, Helen 
Wehking, Dorothy Tarvin, Jack Clos, 
Thomas Hackman, Gretchen Thiele, Dale 
Romohr, and Mrs. Ruth Dershimer. 

one the more recent chapters 
Kappa Delta Pi, the Zeta chapter the 


University the State New York 
Brockport, New York has been gathering 
together its forces formulate the year’s 
program and its chapter 

December 14, 1949, the Child- 
ren’s Library the College, the new qual- 
ifying members from the seniors and sec- 
ond semester Juniors were initiated into our 
chapter. The new members Zeta 
chapter are the following: Neva Ray 
Brown Ankenbrand, Dorothy Auburn, 
Robert Frances Birecree, Alfred 
Harold Emerson, Joanne Eberlee Hop- 
kins, Lester Kuech, Edward Malolep- 
szy, William Margolies, Michael Marino, 
Patrick Marone, James McGuckin, Ber- 
nard McNamara, John Mykus, Pa- 
tricia Ann Neill, Patricia Joan Shaver, 
Barbara Starr, Marvin Taylor, Donald 
Tower. 

The formal initiation ceremony the 
officers and faculty counselor was preceded 
tea served atmosphere Christ- 
mas festivity. After the ceremony the new 
initiates were welcomed the former 
members our organization. 

Due illness the family, our 
speaker the evening, Dr. Tower, presi- 
dent the college, was unable attend. 
his place Mr. Dedman, our counselor, 
spoke briefly the new initiates the 
aims and ideals Kappa Delta Pi. 

Kappa chapter, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City its 
printed programs for 1949-50, framed the 
schedule events neat outline the 
Kappa Delta badge. Copies were sent 
all respondents the revised mailing 
list well every member residence 
the college. 

its first meeting 1949-50 Kappa 
chapter experienced considerable success 
novel attack upon the problem pro- 
moting genuine fellowship spite its 


large 


membership. Professor Florence 
Stratemeyer, counselor, reviewed briefly the 
significance the laureate chapter and 
pointed few the outstanding achieve- 
ments some its most distinguished 
For the entire remainder the 
evening formality was banished, and Kadel- 
pians made good use their opportunity 
meet new friends and visit with old ones. 

The largest group initiates the his- 
tory the chapter were welcomed 
informal tea mid-November. The initia- 
tion ceremony which took place couple 
weeks later was marked the presence 
the laureate chapter and Director the 
Advanced School Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia, who gave the coun- 
selor’s charge new members. the 
dinner party which followed the ritual, 
Professor Louis Hacker, Director 
the School General Studies, Columbia 
University, delivered address the sub- 
ject, Free University Free Soci- 
ety.” After entertaining the assembly with 
brief account his recent sojourn Ox- 
ford University, Professor Hacker launched 
into his main thesis that two factors are 
combining make higher education more 
and more dependent upon the federal gov- 
ernment: (1) the growing tendency the 
American people abdicate their responsi- 
bilities government agencies, and (2) 
tax Academic free- 
dom will perish, warned, unless univer- 
sities, privately endowed, can free 
select their students and curricula and di- 
rect scientific inquiry accordance with 
their philosophy and without interference 
government bureaucrats. 

Alpha Chapter Duke University, 
Durham, N.C., held its first meeting the 
year Friday evening, October 14. The 
officers the chapter are: president, Made- 
line Farthing; vice-president, Lois Vick; 
secretary, Constance 
Anne Vaughn Sutton; and historian, Jud- 


ith Wood, this meeting, Martha Belle 
Jennings and Anne Vaughn Sutton were 
formally initiated members. The group 
held general discussion future plans, 
and the program for the year was out- 
lined. The theme for the year will 
“Development the Child.” Speakers will 
obtained discuss such phases the 
theme Educational Development, Physi- 
cal Development, Personality Develop- 
ment, and Treatment the 
The following are the appointed commit- 
tees: Lois Vick, chr., Dr. 
John Carr, Miss Mildred Crawley, 
and Mrs, Thelma Butler Zunner; Social— 
Miss Pauline Ligon, chr., Miss Betty Calla- 
ham, and Mr. Miller; Membership—Dr. 
Proctor, chr., Dr. Mabel Rudisill, 
and Dr. James Slay. 

November Dr. Juan Castel- 
lano, member the Romance language 
department, gave illustrated talk 
trip had taken through five the north- 
ern South American countries. This inter- 
esting talk followed delightful moving 
pictures the trip was very enjoyable. 

December the members Alpha 
Tau chapter gathered the home Dr. 
Proctor for Christmas fun, and 
wonderful time was had all. 

Alpha Tau chapter beginning plans 
for its yearly project. This year the project 
the sponsoring Centennial Celebra- 
tion commemorate the anniversary the 
first Normal School, which was established 
North Carolina 1851. 

Epsilon Omega chapter Kappa Delta 
Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, N.Y. has had busy semester 
the 1949-1950 school year. The year was 
begun enthusiastically with the Founder’s 
Day program October 1949. Each 
year such day set aside honoring the 
late Dr. Edward Austin Sheldon, founder 
the college. 

Sponsored jointly the two honor soci- 
eties, Phi chapter Epsilon Tau and 
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Epsilon Omega chapter, Kappa Delta Pi, 
the program consisted hymn, Scripture, 
the Lord’s Prayer, soprano solo and the 
main address given the president 
Kappa Delta Pi, Joseph Merenda. floral 
tribute honor the memory Dr. 
Sheldon was given another mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi. The flowers were 
placed underneath Sheldon’s portrait the 
college library all day. 
ended the program. 

Following this program, zealously Kappa 
Delta went the business voting, 
pledging and initiating eligible juniors. Pre- 
viously this was done only the spring, but 
with the loss the seniors June, the 
juniors were not given enough opportunity 
see how Kappa Delta work was car- 
ried out. Initiation the fall gives the new 
members better idea the work 
done and the traditions followed. 
With this thought mind, twelve new 
juniors were pledged and initiated. 

The annual initiation was held the 
Hotel Pontiac with impressive initiation 
ceremony preceding banquet. The guest 
speaker was Judge Sullivan Fulton, 
N.Y., who gave very interesting talk 
“The Teacher and Juvenile Delinquency.” 

The regular business meeting held the 
home Dr. Harold Alford, the advisor, 
are always looked forward to. After one 
business meeting, the guest speaker, mem- 
ber the faculty, showed slides Pueblo 
village. was fine example how im- 
portant visual aids are the modern class- 
room. The annual Christmas party was 
held the College Lodge. All the faculty 
members Kappa Delta were invited 
one member playing Santa Claus. Gifts 
were exchanged, carols sung, and fine 
program presented. 

The plans for meetings for the rest 
the year not yet definite, but the 
agenda the initiation Dr. Rice, presi- 
dent Oswego State Teachers College, 
honorary member. Sometime 


early spring, there will initiation 
members for the second semester. 

The National Convocation will big 
affair for March with Joseph Merenda 
senior delegate and Charles Giangarra 
junior delegate. Publication newsletter 
scheduled for the spring well 
social function with Epsilon Tau. 

Since the last report Nemaha Alumni 
chapter has had two meetings. 

April 1949, met the Student 
Union the University Nebraska cam- 
pus for luncheon and that 
time three new members 
into the chapter. Miss Lillian Havel and 
Miss Opal Lisenby came from Beta 
chapter, and Miss Bess Hanigan was initi- 
ated into the society for the first time. 

Officers elected for the coming year were 
follows: Hazel Palmer, Lincoln, presi- 
dent; Jack Somny, Omaha, vice-president; 
Agnes Muenster, Council 
tary-treasurer; and Ella Mae Hurlburt, 
Glenwood, Iowa, historian-recorder. The 
counselor Ernest Barker, Council 
Bluffs, will hold over another year before 
his term office expires. 

Following the business meeting 
group adjourned Morrill Hall where 
they were privileged view the 37th An- 
nual Exhibit the Nebraska Art Associa- 
tion. Professor Dwight Kirsch the Uni- 
versity Art Department gave gallery talk 
discussing some the selections for the 
University’s permanent art collection. 
making selections attempt made 
choose few from all types painting 
that people the Midwest will become 
acquainted with art trends other parts 
the country. 

Frank Gorman, Omaha University, 
Professor Dwight Kirsch, and Miss Rose 
Marie Brady, student teacher the 
Omaha schools, were guests the meet- 
ing. Dr. Gorman extended invitation 
the group meet the University 
Omaha for the fall meeting when the 


Omaha members the chapter will 
charge. 

The fall meeting the chapter was 
held the faculty room Omaha Uni- 
versity October with luncheon preceding 
the business meeting. Dr. and Mrs. Milo 
Bail, Miss Ethel Etmund and Mrs. Mary 
Young were guests. Dr. Bail addressed the 
society the topic “Education the 
Key Democracy.” 

During the afternoon the group was 
conducted through the University 
Omaha building Dr. Bail, president 
the university, and Mrs. Bail. The view 
from the roof was particularly enjoyed. 
interest those working the educational 
field was the reading laboratory. Machines 
for detecting eye defects 
reading speed were shown. 

the brief business session Miss Jen- 
nette Hanigan was elected the official dele- 
gate for the 1950 Convocation. Because the 
society will not meet again prior the 
call for the meeting two alternates were 
elected, that should the first one chosen 
the delegate unable serve, there 
would duly elected representative. Miss 
Frances Wood first alternate, and Miss 
Hazel Palmer, second. 

Handbooks containing the names and 
addresses the members the chapter 
were distributed through the courtesy the 
counselor. was voted purchase scrap- 
book used the historical record for 
the chapter that clippings our activi- 
ties might kept neat and permanent 
manner, 

The spring meeting will held April 
with the Iowa members charge. 

Gamma Rho chapter the University 
Wichita, Wichita, Kan. has adopted 
“Education Around the World” its 
theme for the year’s program. Speakers 
have been obtained who are natives have 
attended school the country which 
they speak, 

They will talk the various levels 


education, educational financing, educa- 
tional control and any changes the edu- 
cational system which are significant. 

The speakers and the country which they 
represent are: Josef Thanner, Germany; 
Mrs. Melvin Gates, France; Miss Philida 
Whitby, Canada and England; Miss Elvira 
Grize, Latvia; Mrs. Wm. Cochran, Bel- 
gium; Dilmen, ‘Turkey. 

the fall 1949, Epsilon chapter, 
Teachers College Connecticut, New 
Britain, gave dance order raise 
money for scholarship fund. scholarship 
$75 was realized which awarded 
worthy Senior. This 
presentation will take place the spring 
1950. 

the fall initiation, were fortunate 
having speaker, Miss Ann Foberg, 
consultant elementary education for the 
Hartford County. She illustrated her talk 
Sweden with movies her recent trip 
that country and gave important de- 
tails education Sweden. The talk was 
interesting and very enlightening. 

feel that the establishment 
scholarship fund has increased interest 
our chapter, both from its members and 
from the college enrollment large. 

Beta chapter the University Colo- 
rado, Boulder, held most interesting meet- 
ing the Memorial Building, the 
Campus, during the Fall Quarter, cele- 
brating the goth birthday Dr. John 
Dewey. Dr. Walters Farrell Dyde, Vice- 
President and Dean the Faculties the 
University, and former Counselor, for 
many years, Beta chapter, was the 
speaker the meeting. was presented 
the president Beta Chapter, Mr. 
Will Riddles, graduate student. gave 
very interesting talk the Philosophy 
John Dewey. very interesting dis- 
play the works John Dewey had 
been arranged the main floor the 
Library, the officers Beta Chapter. 

Hot cider punch and doughnuts were 
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served from lovely table decorated with 
Thanksgiving motif. 

Miss Kathryn Hoffmann and Mrs. 
Alma Thiese presided the table. 

The program and the meeting were 
planned Miss Marie Mehl, Counselor, 
and she was assisted Miss Kathryn 
Hoffmann, Mrs. Alma Thiese, Mrs. Helen 
Nelson, Mrs. Lee, and Mrs. Minnie 
Eighty members and guests were 
present. 

November 22, 1949, six were ini- 
tiated into Gamma Chi chapter, Worces- 
ter State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. They are: Dr. Earl 
Shaw, head the geography department 
State Teachers College 
cited for outstanding research his field; 
Students are: Misses Jane Noyes, 
Shirley Feingold, Anne Owens, and 
Joseph Philbin and John Ford, 
seniors. 

this meeting the guest speaker was 
Ebben Thayer Fogg, teacher Worces- 
ter Academy. showed colored slides 
illustrating Tour” Europe 
taken last summer with his students. His 
stimulating talk was followed ques- 
tion period and refreshments. 

December the chapter sponsored 
movie, “Les Misérables” the college 
auditorium for the purpose raising money 
for scholarship given some de- 
serving student. The film proved suc- 
cessful means for promoting this fund. 

Honor night, for those students with 
high scholastic standing, was held January 
the college. The program featured 
Rocheleu, officer Public Instruction 
Worcester, Massachusetts, President the 
Alliance and teacher French 
North High School. 

Gamma chapter, The College 
the City New York, publishes mimeo- 
graphed Newsletter four times 
From the November issue learned that 


its president and vice president represented 
the chapter the convocation celebrating 
the birthday John Dewey. 
Speakers were Irwin Edman, Harry 
Overstreet, Ernest Nagel and Morris 
Cohen. Gardner Murphy, the Depart- 
ment Psychology presided. There were 
salutations from many Dr. Dewey’s 
colleagues, and Dr. Dewey 
spoke. 

Zeta Rho chapter, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, recently installed, 
had its first meeting since its installation 
Marquette Auditorium. New by-laws are 
being adopted. New members have been 
elected and April there will 
initiation and banquet. 

Beta Zeta chapter, University Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, have custom taking 
field trip relatively large school 
system each spring. The last trip was 
the schools Spokane. The chapter now 
making complete file its members 
three divisions, those active the Univer- 
sity, those active elsewhere, and inactive 
members. 

Epsilon Omicron Chapter, Eau Claire 
State Teachers College, Wisconsin, initi- 
ated fifteen new members into Kappa Delta 
Sunday afternoon, December 
1949. The ceremony was held beautiful 
Memorial Hall, the women’s dormitory. 
Those initiated were: Marjorie Anderson, 
Jean Backus, Barbara Barry, Richard 
Emanuel, Carol Endl, Robert Gilberts, 
Robert Johnson, Gene Musolf, Helen 
Kriksvold Peterson, Doris Stensgaard, 
Marshall Wick, Elmer Winters, Leslie 
Willette, Clara Summer, and Edward 
Wittwer. 

After congraulations were extended 
the new members, Mr. Clark, Pro- 
fessor Physics, our college gave the 
group excellent talk entitled and 
Nature.” group picture the new ini- 
tiates was then taken 
social hour followed. 


and 
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Gamma Epsilon Chapter State Teach- 
ers College Montclair New Jersey, re- 
cently inducted new members into the 
group. The traditionally impressive candle- 
light ceremony set the proper atmosphere 
for the occasion. 

Following the induction new mem- 
bers, Mr. Ernest Fincher the social 
studies department the college addressed 
the group the subject “Academic Free- 
dom” and stimulated active discussion 
among the chapter members after the 
lecture. 

Dr. Reinhart, Beta Psi chapter, East- 
State College, Charleston, 
Illinois, reports that Executive President 
William McKinley Robinson was the guest 
speaker their initiation banquet Novem- 
ber fifteenth. Guests were present from 
Alpha chapter. All report excellent ad- 

Delta Tau chapter, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, sends 
these items through its reporter: 

Our organization making important 
contribution education our campus 
through the sponsorship the Future 
Teachers America. This organization 
has its purpose encourage those people 
who have interest teaching and 
help further professional attitudes. 

The first speaker the year was Dr. 
Denniston whose topic was “Applying for 
Jobs from Supervisor’s Viewpoint.” 


the meeting December 13, very 
interesting program was presented. The 
theme CORE-CURRICULUM. 
The core-curriculum new program 
campus this year. The freshman have, in- 
stead the regular Place and Purpose 
Education, core class under the name 
Education for Community Living. this 
class all the instructors meet with the stu- 
dents and together they plan for their work 
all the other classes. 

the chapter meeting movie was 
shown present the idea core-curricu- 
lum planning. Following this there was 
discussion the freshman actively partici- 
pating. gave the upperclassmen much 
more vivid picture this program which 
was entirely new this year. 

Iota chapter, Kansas State ‘Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas, held its initia- 
tion December when the following 
were inducted into membership; Seniors, 
James Warren Brinkman, Kenneth Clay- 
ton, Kenneth Lenke, John Mansel Math- 
ews, Robert Moffatt, Gloria Wilson 
Redfield, Barbara Riddle, Ethel Jeanne 
Sacks, and Ivan Trusler, Jr.: Juniors: Jan- 
ice Socolofsky Case, Rose Fetrow, Rosales 
Freeman, Lorna Helle, Charlotte King, 
Richard Willis Ratzlaff, Vir- 
ginia Russell, Calvin Singleton, Peggy 
and Susan Zimmerman. Richard 
Schroll was chosen receive the Kappa 


was 


SUNSET 


God sets his loom the afternoon, 
the western sky when night nigh, 

And weaves flaming fabrics that burn too soon 
ashes—dusk, and threadbare sky. 
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Chapter Programs 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


Tuesday, November 1—Dinner meet- 
in, 6:30 P.M., University Men’s Club. 
Speaker: Professor Alan Laing, College 
Trends Architecture.” 

Monday, January and din- 
ner, 6:00 P.M., Women’s Town Club. 
Speaker: Dr. Fred Barnes, College Edu- 
cation, Univ. Topic: “Education’s 
Legacy from the Depressed Thirties.” 

Monday, May and dinner, 
6:00 Women’s Town Club. Speaker: 
Dean Willard Spalding, Dean College 
Educ., Univ. Topic: “Public 
Schools Are Easy Schools.” 

Business meetings December and 


April. 


ZETA CHAPTER 
University Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Theme: “Our Community” 


October Music for The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. Thor Johnson, Music Director, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. Music: Miss 
Joan Harrison, Flutist Accompanist. In- 
troductions: Miss Erma Davis. Place: 
Drawing Rooms, Teachers Col- 
lege. 

November 4—Business meeting. Draw- 
ing Rooms, Teachers College. 

December 2—Scholarship bridge party. 

December 12—Fall initiation banquet. 
“From Cincinnati, Dr. Bessie 
Bruce White, lecturer, traveler and Super- 
intendent, Cincinnati Union Bethel. Music: 
Christmas Carols conducted Miss Lotta 
Veazey. Introductions: Miss Helen Brad- 
ley. Place: Faculty Dining Room, 
Student Union. 


meeting with Phi 
Delta Kappa, Ambassadors’ 
Report.” Kappa Delta Committee: 
Chairman John Michael, Audrey Schulz, 
nounced, 

February 13—A panel discussion: “Shar- 
ing Problems Theory and Practice the 
Dr. Claude 
Courter, Superintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Mill Olga Stuerwald, Principal, 
St. Bernard High School; Mrs. Phyllis 
Wagner Kuhn, Intermediate Grades, Riv- 
erside School; Miss Bessie Gabbard, Pri- 
mary Grades, Linwood School; Mr. Glenn 
Volz, Art Student, Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. Ethel Thompson, Asst. Professor 
Education, Teachers College; Modera- 
tor: Dr. Irving Robbins, Professor, 
Teachers College. Music: Miss Virginia 
Sippel, Violinist. Introductions: Dr. Carter 
Good. Place: Laws Memorial Audi- 
torium, Teachers College. 

March Build The 
School-Centered Community, Miss Mar- 
garet Principal, Washburn 
School; Mrs. Vivian Beamon, Principal, 
Jackson School. Music: Arranged. 
Introductions: Miss Callie Trinkle. Place: 
Drawing Rooms, Teachers College. 

meeting. 
Rooms, Teachers College. 


May 8—Spring initiation Art: 


Teaching 


Monroe, 


Drawing 


Basic Resource the Community,” 
Mr. Philip Rhys Adams, Director the 
Music: Miss 
Mary Strautman, Vocalist. Introductions: 
Dr. Clara Stratemeyer. Place: Faculty Din- 
ing Room, Student Union. 


Museum. 


Kappa CHAPTER 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 
October 17—Social Hour—Grace 
Dodge Room 8:00 P.M. 


November 


Dodge Room 4:00—6:00 P.M. 

Ceremony— 
tion Banquet—Men’s Faculty 
P.M. 

January 16—Regular Meeting—256 
Thompson 7:30 P.M. 

February 23—Joint Fraternity Meet- 
ing (Time Place announced) 

March Thomp- 
son P.M. 

March Ceremony—256 
Initiation Banquet 
—Men’s Faculty P.M. 

Thompson 7:30 P.M. 

and Installation Offi- 
cers—256 Thompson 7:30 P.M. 


Meeting—256 


CHAPTER 


College, Columbia University 
Summer Session 


Kadelphians New York City this sum- 
mer found the old Kappa beehive really 
buzzing Morningside Heights. First 
number the round activities was 
tea for the many members our society 
who had come Teachers College from 
their places all over the globe. repre- 
sented many different chapters Kappa 
Delta Pi, and curriculum workers, adminis- 
trators, teachers from various subject fields, 
and guidance counselors welcomed op- 
portunity get acquainted with each other 
which they would rarely have class. 

Seventy top-drawer students accepted the 
invitation become initiates into Kappa 
chapter. They were presented members 
the fraternity informal tea during 
the last week July. There was good 
deal comment among the new members 
about the beauty and significance the 
Kappa Delta ritual after the initiation 
service August. 

Dr. Inglis, professor educa- 


tion from the University Edinburgh, 
who was member the staff the di- 
Teachers College for the summer session, 


vision 


delivered the address the initiation dinner. 
defended the thesis that the education 
citizens democracy demands atten- 
tion spiritual With utmost good 
taste discussed some the points which 
the British system providing public sup- 
port for denominational schools 
nurture the development spiritual values, 
while the American system often serves 
bestow tacit public approval upon the doc- 
trine secularism. 

Perhaps the most important project that 
has engaged the interest and attention 
Kappa members the Foreign Study Fel- 
lowship Fund. Original plans were pay 
stipend $1,000 qualified graduate 
student, and this amount was available 
year ago, but satisfactory candidate has 
applied. The Fellowship Committee plans 
study and revise the qualifications and will 

TOMPKINS 
Historian 


CHAPTER 


Central Missouri State College, 


Warrensburg, 


September 29—Organization Meeting. 
Guest Speaker, Miss Glenna Blain, “Mis- 
sion Experiences Hawaii.” 

October John Dewey’s 
goth Birthday” Mr. Brown and Mr. Hud- 
son, Round-table discussion. 

November 

December 
Experiences” Guest speakers: Dr. Rau, Dr. 
Greef, and Mr. Ellis. 

January Energy” Speaker: 
Mr. Schwaneke 

February Around the 
World” Guest speakers: foreign students 
the campus. 
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March The Educa- 
tional Forum” Three Members 

April 27—“The Teacher Literature” 
Guest speaker: Miss Daniels 

May 21—Initiation and Sunday Break- 
fast 


CHAPTER 


University Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Upsilon Chapter Kappa Delta held 
four meetings during the summer session 
which were planned the Executive Coun- 
cil advance. 

the first meeting, Dr. Ehrmann, 
Professor Sociology, gave talk entitled 
“Sex Education Public Schools.” More 
than 150 persons attended this meeting. 
The latter part was held open for question- 
ing, with the group keeping Dr. Ehrmann 
long after the scheduled time. 

The second meeting, attended 125 
persons, was held three weeks later. Florida 
orange juice was served, and Dr. Carson 
the Humanities Department gave in- 
teresting talk “Art and Music the 
Public School.” illustrated his talk with 
his own paintings and with viola selections. 

The third meeting was held honor 
Dr. Hillis Miller, President the Uni- 
versity Florida. Dr. Miller spoke the 
group 250 persons “The place the 
University Florida Florida’s School 
System.” presented figures illustrating 
the tremendous growth the State 
Florida its various industries, 
cated some the plans for improving the 
University Florida, which now has 
enrollment over 10,000. The public was 
invited attend, and reception honoring 
Dr. Miller was given immediately following 
his talk. 

the last meeting the summer, 
new members were initiated into Upsilon 
Chapter. President Henry Ashmore 
spoke the group “An Honor 


also announced that the 
program for the regular term was 
series talks the Deans the various 
colleges order acquaint the members 
and all interested persons with the various 
phases this rapidly growing University. 
President Ashmore also announced that 
Upsilon Chapter co-operation with the 
local chapter Phi Delta Kappa was in- 
itiating scholarship which was 
awarded some outstanding person major- 
scholarship and financed and ad- 
ministered jointly the two fraternities. 
Secretary-Upsilon Chapter 


ALPHA OMEGA CHAPTER 


Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon 


speaker 

October 18, 1949—Mr. Hussein Parpia, 
graduate student, speaker: “The Schools 
India” 

November 1949—business meeting: 
election pledges 

November 15, Reich- 
art, Education staff: “Some Unusual Prob- 
lems Education” 

—Dr. Laslett, Chapter Counselor: 
“How Not Win Friends and Influence 
People” 

January 11, meeting with 
OSC Chapter Future 
America: Dean Franklin Zeran; “Prob- 
lems Facing the OSC School Educa- 


tion.” 


CHAPTER 


Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


the first meeting its twentieth year, 
Beta Iota Chapter enjoyed the presence 


Dr. Paul Sangren, President Western 
Michigan College, the speaker for the 
evening. Dr. Sangren, who charter 
member Kappa Delta Pi, spoke the 
general education reform program 
American occupied Germany. has re- 
cently returned from Germany where 
had been sent Advisor the Military 
Government Elementary ‘Teacher Edu- 
cation. The insight presented into the 
problems Germany, and the various 
points discussed concerning their old 
system education with which met his 
stay proved utmost interest the group. 

This fall the chapter gave its annual 
chocolate for the freshmen Western 
who were high scholarship students their 
high Four hundred freshmen were 
honored this social event. 

December fifty-four students were 
initiated candlelight ceremony the 
Masonic Temple Kalamazoo. Dr. 
George Mallinson the Education and 
Psychology Department Western, the 
speaker the banquet which followed the 
initiation ceremony, chose 
“Some Characteristics Good Teacher.” 


Pst CHAPTER 


Eastern State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois 


September 29, 1949—Wiener roast— 
members told about Kappa Delta and 
its 

October 27, 1949—Pledge ceremony. 

November 15, 1949—Initiation ban- 
quet, William McKinley Robinson, speaker. 

January 26, 1950—Beginning series 
lectures theme “From the Four 
Corners” faculty members. 

February 23, 1950—More news about 
theme. 

March 30, 1950—Delegates will give 
report Convocation. 

April 27, 1950—Pledge ceremony for 
spring initiates, 


May 25, news concerning 
theme. 


GAMMA ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 


December 7th held the first 
meeting the year. The subject this 
meeting was “International Education.” 
were very fortunate having with 
Mr. Donald Shank, vice-president the 
Institute International Education from 
New York. honored guests had with 
the four exchange students studying 
Trenton State Teachers. felt the 
lecture would value all our 
campus and made the meeting open 
students and had fine re- 
sponse and Mr. Shank gave new in- 
sight the exchange student program 
and the possibilities foreign study under 
the Fullbright Act. stimulating question 
period followed the talk and the evening 
meeting was made complete informal 
tea for the guests and members. This meet- 
ing was under the direction Herbert 
Fischer, Vice-President, and George 
Moore. Mr. Roscoe West gave much 
assistance making the program success. 

Feb. 6th held our meeting 
the General Motors Plant Trenton. 
The theme was “Industry looks toward 
Education.” consisted tour the 
plant and discussion with the leaders and 
personnel men order get better view 
what industry expects education with 
respect the needs their employees. This 
meeting was under the direction George 
Pistolas and Wayne Rheiner. 

Our March meeting will the out- 
standing event this year’s program. 
are playing host representatives the 
National Honor Society chapters all the 
high schools New Jersey. plan 
give them better understanding our 
teachers college here and the profes- 
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sion teaching. The program will 
all day event. The college will the host 
the luncheon and interesting program 
planned for the afternoon consisting 
speaker outstanding the education field, 
panel discussions education and teaching, 
question periods, and entertainment and 
refreshments. plan have over five 
hundred guests and are looking forward 
this meeting. 

Our April meeting will center around 
the topic “Graduate Study.” Since many 
plan work towards higher degrees 
will give background information 
choice time, schools and courses. Our 
speaker will some one from graduate 
school nearby University. This will 
timely for will aid the seniors formu- 
lating plans for further study after their 
graduation this spring. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


October 13—Room Oakes Hall, 7:15 
Election new members. Panel dis- 
cussion; “Is Teaching Dr. 
Nathan Meyer, Head, Department 
Education; Mr. Irving Foltz, Supervisor, 
Secondary Education. 

Octiber 27—Room 10, Oakes Hall, 
7:15 P.M. Requirements for the doctorate. 
“Newfoundland, Past, Present and Fu- 
ture,” Dr. Veva Dean, Head, Department 
Geography. 

10—College Auditorium, 
7:15 P.M. Pledge ceremony. “Our Shin- 
ing Stars,” talent program which 
newly pledged members participate. 

Hotel, 
Stroudsburg, 6:15 P.M. Dinner meeting 
and initiation. Introduction guests, Nor- 
man Johnson, president. Initiation new 
members—initiation team. Initiates: Barry 
Barnett, Hellertown; Richard Bru- 
baker, Williamsport; John Demick, 


Mauch Chunk; Rita Held, ’51, 
Gilbert; Alex Kropinicki, ’50, Easton; 
Leonard Luno, Scranton; Alyce 
Mitsudo, Philadelphia; Sheldon 
Palmer, ’50, Pen Argyl; Pean Perna, ’50, 
Philadelphia; Warren Petty, Clarks 
Summit; Dorothy Pine, ’51, Stroudsburg; 
Paul Prince, Scranton; Louise Schmidt, 


Mehoopany; Jean Walbert, 
Reading. “Education for Management- 
= 


Labor Relations,” Dr. Frank Maguire, 
Dist. Manager Pa. State Employment Serv- 
First Coun- 
selor Gamma Chapter. “Responsi- 
Noonan, President the College. 


Member and 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


Winona State Teachers College, 


Winona, Minnesota 


October Rev. Philip Murray, First 
Congregational church, Winona, discussed 
“Development the Character Religion 
Education.” “Only courageous people 
will undergo change conduct, change 
ideals, meet the honest demands 
awakened conscience. The one thing 
without which mankind cannot exist the 
religious spirit good will and humility 
which surpasses all sectarian loyalties.” 

November Robert Henry, former 
captain Pan-American Airlines Co., dis- 
cussed Visit our South American 
Neighbors” (Mr. Henry emphasized the 
and traced imaginary flight through 
cities Central and South America. 

Initiated into Gamma Tau chapter were 
Morse Archer, Menomonie, Wis.; Miss 
Marilyn Bublitz, Winona, Minn.; Burton 
Cooper, St. Paul, Minn.; William Fer- 
guson, Winona, Minn.; Russell Frisby, 
St. Charles; Bobby Gowlland, Chatfield; 
Miss Sylvia Lanning, Delhi, 
Beverly Newell, Winona, Minn.; Donald 
Redlich, Winona, Minn.; Miss Janice 


Sabotta, Fountain City, Wis.; Miss Patricia 
Schroeder, Snyder, Neb. 

January 10, 1950, Miss Floretta Mur- 
ray related experiences incurred during her 
visit Europe during the fall 1949. 


CHAPTER, SUMMER 1949 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


College Education Roundup, July 
sponsored Delta Beta Chapter means 
getting faculty and students together. 

Meeting—July 26—guest 
speaker was Mr. Brooker, specialist audio- 
visual aids education, the Office 
Education. 

Pledging twelve 
pledges August with Social Hour 
following. 

Initiation 
Guest Speaker was Dr. Shaw, recently with 
the Military Government Ger- 
many. His subject was “Educational Re- 
construction Germany.” 


Ceremonies 


Dean Infield served president and 
Jessie Shumaker served secretary- 
treasurer for the summer quarter. 


CHAPTER 


Southwestern Institute, 
Lafayette, Indiana 


The Delta Iota Chapter Kappa Delta 
Pi, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette, Louisiana, plans for the school year 
include four special meetings addition 
the regular monthly meetings held each 
third Wednesday the month. Two 
these special events have already been held. 

November special Initiation 
Meeting was held. new members 
were initiated. Dr. Howard Turner, Pro- 
fessor Education, presented paper en- 
titled, “Objectives Kappa Delta Pi,” 
which proved great interest old 


and new members alike. social hour 
closed the meeting. 

The Annual Christmas Party held 
December was organized Open 
Meeting and all members responded the 
opportunity bring guests. 
Musical Program was presented the 
members whose major interest the study 
music. Following the formal program 
all present joined singing familiar and 
unfamiliar Christmas Carols. Santa Claus 
made surprise visit and his full pack held 
favors for everyone. meeting closed 
after appropriate refreshments were 

During the spring two additional Special 
Meetings will held, one for the purpose 
initiating large number candidates, 
the second will our Annual Birthday 
Banquet celebration. 

The officers and committees Delta 
Iota Chapter are very active promoting 
the organization activities our campus. 
They have done and are continuing 
outstanding job visualizing and 
formulating effective program for the 
advancement the purposes Kappa 
Delta our area. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C. 


October 21—Dinner Meeting. Dr. 
Huber—Honorary Member Delta 
Lambda Chapter, Kappa Delta addressed 
the chapter and Civiliza- 
tion.” 

November meeting 
which the December tea for the Senior stu- 
dents was planned the Olson home. Dr. 
Henry Olson, member Kappa Delta Pi, 
Professor Science and artist fame 
showed the group his paintings. 

December 16—Annual tea for Seniors. 
This annual event the Wilson 
Teachers College. addition Christmas 
music, homecoming for all members 
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Kappa Delta Pi, the President the Chap- 
ter explains the work, ideals and program 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

January 13—Business meeting. Esther 
Hansen one our chapter members who 
spent most the summer with relatives 
Denmark, showed the group her slides 
Europe. She traveled extensively after leav- 
ing Denmark and attended conference 

February 16—Dinner Allies Inn. Dr. 
Williams, recorder-treasurer and 
editor Kappa Delta gave the annual 
Karl Ruediger lecture George Washing- 
ton University sponsored Lambda 

March meeting. Voted 
$25.00 scholarship for outstanding junior. 
Elected candidates for membership. 

March 29—Kappa Delta banquet 
Philadelphia. Delegation seven drove 
Philadelphia from Washington. Dr. Oliver 
Carmichael, President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teach- 
ing gave the annual Kappa Delta lecture 
“The Changing Role Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

Dodge. Initiation new members. Ad- 
dress: “Assignment Germany,” Dr. 
Walter Hager, member Kappa Delta 
and President Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege. Under the auspices the United States 
Military Government, Dr. Hager went 
Germany for four months conduct 
workshop Teacher Education Eslingen. 

June 13—Business meeting. Election 
officers. Plans for 1949-50 program. 


Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


Meeting, Guest Speaker—Dr. 
“Education Career.” 


Orientation 


Handy. 


November 10—Business Meeting. Elec- 
tion new members, 

November 
for new members. 

December 8—Installation new mem- 
bers. Guest Shortt. Banquet 
for old and new members. 

February 16—Informational 
Other Honoraries Guests. 

March 16—Business Meeting. Guest 
Speaker—Superintendent Castle 
Schools, Pa. 

April 20—Panel Discussion 
tion officers. 

May 


dent raise money for the 


17—Pre-pledging meeting 


Movie. 


11—Banquet Meeting 


chapter, three post-basketball game record 
dances were planned for January 14, 


February and March 


CHAPTER 


Tulane Unwersity, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


September Meeting—Officers met the 
president’s home plan the year’s work. 
Officers’ duties outlined. The topic for the 
program is, “The Elementary 
School.” (The great need for teachers 
this level important problem this 

October Meeting—a. Business meeting. 
The chapter accepted the officers’ suggestion 
for the year’s topic. The ways and means 
developing this topic were discussed. 

The officers participated the induc- 
tion ceremony the Zeta Rho Chapter 
the nearby Loyola University Campus; 
followed 

address Dr. Catherine Vickery, 
Executive First Vice-President, recep- 
tion honor the newly formed chapter. 
This took place the Tulane Student 
Center. 

November re- 
search topics pertaining the elementary 


school, members for discussion later 
meetings. 

Discussion of, Proposed Bulletin for State 
Certification Administrative, Supervisory, 
and Teachmg Personnel, published the 
Louisiana State Department 
Plans were made study the above pro- 
posals and submit our opinions them 
the State Department Education. 

Meeting early January—Speaker: 
Mr. Williams, State Supervisor 
Teacher Education and Certification, who 
supervised the preparation the bulletin 
discussed our November meeting. Edu- 
cational societies, 
(school), educational leaders, 
P.T.A. members and the public are 
invited hear this talk this vital and 
pressing 

Meeting the end January—Deci- 
sions will made with respect our stand 
the bulletin which have had under 
discussion. letter will formed stating 
our opinions, and will mailed the 
State Department Education. 

Election delegate send the 
Kappa Delta Convention. 

February and March Meetings—Re- 
search topics Elementary 
and discussion lead the officers. 

Plans will made for the banquet and 

initiation and banquet 
downtown hotel. will have speaker 
after the banquet. 

May—Report the Convention will 
given the 

letter will formed and mailed 
all graduating classes high schools, en- 
couraging young people prepare for the 
teaching profession. This letter will stress 
the advantages the profession. Elemen- 
tary teaching will highlighted, because 
our local need urgent. 


administrators 


public 


teachers, 


Election officers for 1950-51. 


OMICRON CHAPTER 


John Dewey Day 


recognition and celebration John 
Dewey Day, October 20, Epsilon Omi- 
cron Chapter brought the Eau Claire 
campus, Dr, William McKinley Robinson, 
Executive President Kappa Delta Pi. Dr. 
Robinson was student John Dewey 
Columbia and Dr. Dewey 
the Union South Africa 1934. Con- 
sequently Dr. Robinson presented John 
Dewey from personal well educa- 
tional standpoint. 

During the day Dr. Robinson spoke be- 
fore various educational groups the sub- 
ject “The Influence John Dewey 
Education.” Highlight the day was 
special luncheon for Kappa Delta mem- 
bers given Memorial Hall following 
which Dr. Robinson spoke about Kappa 
Delta our local chapter. evening 
forum open the public was well attended. 
Following Dr. Robinson’s talk, Mr. Murai, 
Japanese exchange student, addressed the 
group telling Japanese recognition 
John Dewey. Our chapter submitting Mr. 
Murai’s address for publication. 

President Roy Smith (class 1950) acted 
Master Ceremonies for the occasion. 
Jean Jacobson was chairman the plan- 
ning committee. The committee was 
charge poster drawing and numerous ac- 
tivities aimed informing the student body 
John Dewey’s influence education, Co- 
operation the part Miss Sutherland, 
Charter Counselor, active members, faculty 
members, and Miss Peterson, Dean 
Women, succeeded making John Dewey 
Day well remembered our campus. 

WILTROUT 

Historian Reporter 


Dr. Dewey’s Honor 


have the honour attending here and 
reading congratulatory address recogni- 
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tion Dr. John Dewey. believe that all 
the educators Japan are the same feel- 
ing myself tonight. Dr. John Dewey has 
been the greatest educational philosopher, 
not only the United States, but all over the 
world including our country. now 
respected the Father Democratic Edu- 
cation our educational circles, just the 
Emperor still has his spiritual hold 
people, and General McArthur has the real 
military and political power our country. 

visited Japan boyhood days and 
has contributed our education through 
his lectures the Imperial Academy, Uni- 
versity Tokyo, and other universities. 
that time many our educational institu- 
tions adopted his theory and practice. But 
was restricted just the selection sub- 
ject matter, method learning and teach- 
ing. was not applied the educational 
system, administration, and policy, because 
from about 1930 totalitarianism was 
gradually sprouting. was out question 
how school could become co-operative 


community while developing individuals 
their own capacities and satisfying their own 
School served only the state instead 
the individuals and John 
Dewey had been put out our minds for 
years, although few had been still 
quietly studying the theory this great 
philosopher. 

After the war his theory came Japan 
again. now the minds all our 
educators. Democracy 
School and Society, and Experience and 
Education are his most popular books 
our country. The book Democracy and 
Education called the Holy Bible edu- 
cation our educational circles, Return 
Dewey and Education the Continuous 
Reconstruction Experience are mottos 
our modern education. 

think own college Japan spon- 
soring this commemoration day our pre- 
fecture today. 

Long life and prosperity him! 

Murat 


Great men rarely come alone; large trees seem larger when they dominate forest; 


there they are home. There was forest minds around that forest was the 


eighteenth century. Among these minds there were summits, Montesquieu, Buffon, Beau- 
marchais, and among others, two, the highest after Voltaire—Rousseau and Diderot. 
These thinkers taught men reason; reasoning well leads acting well; justness the 
mind becomes justice the 


Founder’s Day 
Omega Chapter 


MERENDA 
President the Chapter 


inspiration Edward Austin 
Sheldon ever alive and growing. 
Oswego State Teachers College, 1949, 
show clearly what can done when one 
generates powerful momentum the di- 
rection higher standards. are living 
parts that momentum started our in- 
stitution’s founder, and our college repre- 
sents most significant milestone toward 
those things held truth. are in- 
heritors his character and will serve 
perpetuators those qualities knew the 
real teacher must possess. have em- 
braced his dynamic philosophy and 
result too are moving the direction 
truth and light. Because has shown 
real purpose our lives educators, 
happily remember him his day, 
Founder’s Day, our college. 

the life Dr. Sheldon one finds 
charming story. was born October, 
1823, New England parents farm 
Genesee County, Life then was 
pioneer’s life—long days, hard work, 
simple tastes but nevertheless interesting 
and enjoyable for young Sheldon. Such 
things candle making, soap making, 
grain harvesting, and butchering were an- 
ticipated occasions for the boy. School, 
however, was like ominous shadow 
when compared those activities the 
farm. would plead with his father 
keep him home where could use- 
ful but like most well-meaning 
Mr. Sheldon compelled his son 
school get his share Ex- 
cept for the contacts made with other 


children, Sheldon looked back his early 
school experiences complete waste 
time. Even the punishment techniques be- 
came boring and stale for him although the 
schoolmaster would make occasional addi- 
tions his repertoire child tortures for 
the sake variety. Sheldon tells one 
the rules the school—that there should 
recess had been eating apple and 
when the teacher rapped the window 
calling them in, Sheldon entered with some 
apple still his mouth. took his seat 
facing the wall but instantly felt yank 
his collar, soon followed brief trip 
backwards through the air and his head 
crashing the floor the center. the 
room. went home, not return for 
several days, not until the teacher had 
apologized his father for such rude treat- 
ment innocent boy. 

astonishing find that after such 
distasteful introduction, would later 
turn education. The change came about 
slowly when was and attending 
academy for boys and girls his age under 
the instruction young college-bred 
man. Here found that education 
need not boring, that teachers were not 
all alike, and that college could serve 
spring-board more meaningful life. 
pursuasive talk, convinced 
his father that would like attend 
Hamilton College and begin study 
law. There enrolled the age but 
during his junior year ill health forced him 
leave. regain his health sought 
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job the out-of-doors, the search bring- 
ing him eventually Oswego and his first 
experience with business. became part- 
ner the nursery business with Mr. 
Allen. very short time the business 
collapsed and Sheldon found pen- 
niless and desperate state mind. This 
initial contact with Oswego had been costly 
well demoralizing. Acting hastily—so 
characteristic people bad situations— 
left for New York City hopes 
finding employment, but there too met 
discouragement and heartbreak. This time 
actually faced hunger well other 
miseries. trial was supreme one and 
rebirth faith and trust God. 

Once again returned Oswego, still 
without means, but happier spirit. was 
during this period trial that noticed 
the poverty which existed Oswego. 
taking canvass those poorer sections 
the city, Sheldon found most incredible 
situation— 1500 people were illiterate. 
impression this mass ignorance resolved 
him aid them however possible. 
brought the attention audience 
prayer meeting and from this group 
came the nucleus which was fundamental 
the founding the Orphan and Free 
School Oswego, more commonly known 
the Ragged School because the clothes 
the children wore. 

Now that the school seemed established, 
Sheldon thought moving again but 
was immediately met with most decisive 
question—either taught the school him- 
self one the most influential sup- 
porters would withdraw. Sheldon 
accepted. Almost upon the moment 
decision realized his place society. 
was like corner-stone sliding into place 


now waiting for the structure take form. 


Sheldon assumed duties the autumn 
1848 which would have been impossible 
for the ordinary teacher. There were chil- 


dren enough present require the serv- 
ices three four teachers but through 
his native ability soon brought order, 
confidence and love them. One hundred 
and twenty wild and ragged children were 
converted into more useful, civilized beings. 

The following spring Sheldon got mar- 
ried. ‘Those who knew his financial cir- 
cumstances thought was foolish and un- 
wise. was, however, the wisest and most 
beneficial act his whole life. Mrs. 
Sheldon’s sympathy, moral support, and 
high intellectual sense helped him more 
than anything else passing over the 
hurdles life. She made life eternal 
joy for him. 

After the Ragged School experience, 
Sheldon started private school. However, 
didn’t succeed because hard times and 
the consequent lack funds. The period 
idleness which followed was short, for 
the Syracuse Board Education asked him 
his services the capacity superintendent 
schools. The salary offered was $800.00 
per year which was more than twice his 
pay the Ragged School. This accepted 
and proceeded his new surroundings for 
period two years during which 
made many improvements the educa- 
tional system that city. 

Oswego, meanwhile, free public 
schools had been started. The struggle for 
their establishment had been started and 
planned Sheldon but had been delayed 
because problems public coopera- 
and the schools became existant. was 
showed clearly his attachment Os- 
wego when resigned his Syracuse po- 
sition and returned the place his first 
inspiration. ‘This also proved the be- 
ginning his life-work Oswego. 

The system introduced was revolu- 
tionary. Bad teachers had place his 
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might expected, much opposition was 
aroused but the system began finding ap- 
proval with time. Whenever couldn’t 
find good teachers trained them his 
method teaching. develop and better 
his own philosophy traveled extensively. 
One his trips brought him Toronto, 
Canada search materials such charts 
color and form, objects all sorts, 
illustrations, and more reading matter for 
the age levels children. found all 
these things abundance there and invested 
$300.00, purchasing them. When re- 
turned Oswego issued new course 
study for his teachers with those ma- 
terials found Toronto becoming 
integral part the course. was the first 
effort ever made introduce systematic- 
objective work into all subjects and all 
grades the public school. 

Each Saturday Sheldon met 
teachers discuss principles and methods 
involved new practices and lay out 
plans for the following week. His teachers 
learned quickly, apparently too quickly, 
for they began leaving Oswego when offer- 
ings higher salaries poured from all 
parts the country. This forced Sheldon 
train more and more teachers fill 
those numerous vacancies his system. 
1860 the situation actually demanded 
teacher training school small scale and 
Dr. Sheldon became its sole instructor. 

The following year Sheldon presented 
plan the local board which when ap- 
proved initiated the first movement ever 
attempted training teachers. The new 
enterprise was called the Oswego Primary 
Teacher’s ‘Training School. Instructors 
were imported from far off Europe, 
the first one being Miss Margaret Jones 
teacher the Home and Colonial Insti- 
tute London. The first class had 
attendance students who met with 
Miss Jones wooden building West 
4th St. near Bridge St. this same 


building was the practice school composed 
200 children. Saturdays teachers 
not enrolled the school appeared for 
orientation the new methods. Sheldon 
watched his plan materialize and prosper, 
recognized the state. The recognition 
desired was achieved 1863, after 
bitter struggle with numerous antagonists 
—the most serious one being the 

With time and effort the picture im- 
proved. 1865 the first property was ac- 
One year later better and larger 
building was purchased the state. Mean- 
while, Dr. Sheldon had purchased acres 
land the shore Lake Ontario. 
Shandly Shore was the name gave it. 
Our present campus includes those acres 
well part the original house which 
now Dr. Rice’s. 1886 the first Indus- 
trial Art shops were started. Our present 
main building was occupied 1914. 1932 
brought much needed addition the 
and extended course four years for 
Industrial Arts students. 1938 brought 
four year course the General Elementary 
Division. Degrees were conferred upon In- 
dustrial Art graduates 1940 and upon 
General Elementary Graduates 1942. 

accomplishments were not 
easily gained. They were all struggles— 
long, laborious struggles. All them were 
carried out with the characteristic zeal 
Dr. Sheldon. His initial spark has not gone 
out. Neither has smouldered, but has 
burst into flame, stirring the souls thou- 
sands lives. The light his life has 
endured and will continue endure, bless- 
ing the lives generations yet come. 
can only expect improvement—We 
can not expect progress the direction 
higher standards because the spirit 
Edward Austin Sheldon with us, lead- 
ing us. His inspiration does live and grow 
for are the living evidence. 
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Away Back When— 


The following article was written Miss 
Lucile Naylor, contributor The Educational 
Forum, daughter James Ball Naylor and 
the late eminent poet, novelist and platform artist, 
Dr. Naylor. Like her distinguished father, Miss 
Naylor has the ability describe and narrate 
graphically things human interest. The ac- 
count book from which the following story was 
written mutely tells world that longer 
exists and one reads this very human document 
with certain amount nostalgia, for the “good 
old days” when dollar would buy something 
goods and Note 


Away back then, away back then! 
haven’t laughed hard since don’t 
know when! 

Yes, sir, laughed aloud, 
roariously, which not being 
normally one quiet mien, and serious 
demeanor. But when find out that some- 
one has worked ten cents worth order 
pay for ten cents worth medicine— 
that’s humor! 

was Dad’s old account books, medical 
services rendered, medicines dispensed, and 
fees asked. Advisedly, say fees asked and 
not fees collected, for was then with 
all doctors today, sometimes yes, sometimes 
no. 

But the items those old ledgers! Let 
Oliver Wendell Holmes phrase for me: 
“They were queer, very queer, 

laughed would die; 
Albeit general way, 
sober person 

Dad was careful bookkeeper, one 
exceeding meticulosity—each entry written 
That itself great joy me, 
his second offspring. 

leafed through his old ledgers, 1886 
1895. What lot memories they 
would conjure for the oldsters old 
Morgan county! Familiar names, most 
them, even me. Relatives many 


you; friends and acquaintances others. 

(Jesse Ivers, Deac Miller, Sell Baker, 
Jim Bricker, John Carter, Polk Beswick, 
George Corner, Bill Fricker.) 

But, interesting the names proved 
be, was not that which led and on. 
was the comparison between the then 
and the now. That was the horse and 
buggy days. The days when services were 
rendered for very little and that little man- 
aged buy the necessities life, which 
turn didn’t cost too much. Allow 
quote, from those old ledgers, with personal 
comment interspersed. 

“Dec. 26, cold and 
blustery, and within the corporation, 
not too far out, Dad must have walked. 
The item reads: “To house visit and sur- 
gery—$1.00.” Surgery seemed rate all 
the way from $0.25 $15.00. The 
latter, however, must have been for major 
operation, cost like that. 

Usually, mere house call was $0.25. 
treatment, medicine was included the 
exhorbitant price $0.50 showed the 
record. And examination, bless you, 
might set the individual back $2.50! 

“June 1892—To house visit and 
medicine” only $0.25. Well, doubtless the 
weather was nice, and the walking not too 
bad, the charge was fair enough. 

Obstetrical cases ran all the way from 
$2.50 $8.00. Once found “Obst. 
—twins—$7.50,” and two years later, for 
the same family, “Obst.—$5.00.” Must 
have been single birth, cost little; 
and Gilbreth and Carey have cleverly 
written recently, they were “cheaper the 
dozen” doubt. 

Consultations were usually $0.50, though 
once item read “May 22, 1892—Night 
consultation—$ 3.00.” 

“Jan. 1892—Night 


visit— 


$1.00,” but “June 25, 
visit and medicine—$1.00.” Perhaps, 
the latter case, the walk under June sky 
was pleasurable that Dad threw the 
medicine for good measure. 

Advice ran particularly high. Note, 
you will, “Aug. 19, 1892—To medical 
year later, advice had 
gone $1.00, Either was period 
boom, the quality the advice 
had improved. 

“June 1893—Urinalysis—$1.00.” 
That was really money-maker! Though 
now and then the charge would read 

one place noted “200 
And they used roll their own then too. 
Mother has helped “roll pills” many times. 
And that leads anecdote more 
recent vintage. 

was after Dad came Malta. had 
put sign his own writing the door. 
read, “Making Calls. Back Soon.” 
small lad, his mother reported, called 
the office, read the sign, hurried home, and 
relayed the message her this way. “He 
had sign the door that said, ‘Makin’ 
balls the back didn’t disturb 
him.” 

And that yarn brings the subject 
pulling teeth, though reader, except 
perhaps that boy, now grown and dentist, 
would understand why. However never 
life! Were there dentists? Dad seemed 
pull teeth for every family. “Nov. 20, 
1891—to pulling Mind 
you, that plural—teeth! And all for 
$o.50! “Mar. pulling tooth 
and Cheaper mayhap, 
have ’em out one time, and get 
little medicine salve one’s feelings, his 
aching jaw. 

David Bates wrote: 

tooth out; once more again 
The throbbing, jumping nerves are 


which add: 


And the books 
For one small quarter was billed. 

And pulling teeth reminds one 
Dr. Ralston’s stories. laughed heartily 
told this. elderly man came his 
office one night late and asked the doctor 
would pull tooth for him. Doctor said 
that didn’t usually that, but under 
the circumstances, perhaps could. 
hunted some forceps and soon the offending 
molar was out. the man paid him, 
said, you, Dr. Sharp,” and walked 
out. Many you will recall that Dr. 
Sharp, dentist, had his office above Dr. 
Ralston’s, Case mistaken identity, that’s 

back when, cure their ills, 
Patients got pepsin, and blue mass pills, 
Camphor gum, powders, salve, and such, 
Liniment, worm candy; and nothing cost 
much, 
What? sulfa, penicillin, such 
likes? No, the world move, and we’ve 
discarded the old and adopted the new. 

But, lest incur the displeasure, and 
arouse the ire the medico hereabout for 
unfair comparison charges let’s hop over 
the credit side the ledger. Back 
those early days practice for Dad, there 
seemed precious little “credit cash.” 
might anything from labor rent, 
from gal. cherries yd. carpet, 
from books syrup, from horse feed 

Matson for instance, 
paid nearly all his account horse-shoeing, 
cents, cents, cents, cents. And 
one place Dad wrote, tinkering with 
pipe” ten cents. 

Will Penrose settled his bills the fol- 
lowing manner: “By hauling 
$1.50.” 

credited with: “By work—papering— 
$1.40. work—papering—$1.00. (And 
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how much papering could one get done for 
that today, pray tell?) beef—$o.50, 
and singing school—$o.25.” Was 
the teacher? Was dad student, 
wonder! 

George Naylor credited thus: “By two 
books, geometry and physics—$1.50.” The 
only case record, doubtless, physics 
being dispensed from patient doctor. 

Fan Naylor’s account reads: “By Les 
Miserables—$2.00.” Sounds like she might 
have been less miserable once the bill was 
paid. 

Mart Williams furnished pounds pork 
for $0.50 worth credit, bushel corn— 
$0.40, 334 lbs. meat and 
lbs. meat What part 
the carcass, bid you tell was that, for 
only four cents? pounds ham 
cents—$2.07. 

Jim Wherry paid Dad pure gold— 
that is, books, for books were pure gold 
him. “By books, $1.50, $1.00,” etc. 

Dickerson (Livery) paid “By horse hire 
team—$1.50, and horse 
keep—$6.00 month.” 

clothes. “By overcoat—$27.00, suit— 
$29.00, hat—$2.50.” 

The old ledgers are like diaries: the 
names, the record births, illnesses, re- 
coveries, deaths. 

Linc Wilson, Longley, Tom Sears, and 

Scott, 

Beck Crawford, Mayme Travis, 

Hedge and Van Nott, 

Frank Finley, Jim Boxell, Joab Parsons, 

John Curry, 

Dolph Kennard, Milt Walker, Wise- 
man, Jim Wherry. 

And when one compares the prices 
the then with the now, the cost services 
changing economy. Carpet was 50c yard, 


bu., maple syrup, $1.25 gal., potatoes— 
bu., pears—75c bu., shirts (plural) 
sweet bu., hauling 
coal—13c, bu., sugar— 
20c pound, gal., and two 
chickens would run any place from 
cents. Two! Rent was listed several 
times $3.00. How long for what 
doesn’t state, but that wouldn’t even pay 
rent dog house today (and some 
might interested, Why, you 
wouldn’t even have time move into 
house for that much. 

“By was frequent item. 
even pick the coin for that? 
Why, you can’t even get youngster 
anything for paltry ten cents. 

Mr. Parmer, and brakeman, 
Mariett, Ohio, owing Dad dollar, didn’t 
even ask him take dollar’s worth 
ridin’ the cyars though, exchange, 
but paid him cold, hard cash. Oh, yes, 
there were many who paid cash, though 
was hard, indeed, for them get it. 

And small the charges seem have 
been, there were always those who objected. 
There was the man, for instance, whose 
wife had typhoid fever, she being con- 
dition start with, that the onset 
typhoid almost spelled finis without doubt. 
Dad made several trips the country, 
horseback, carriage. The wife re- 
was rather remarkable that she 
did. But when neighbor commented 
their good fortune, the husband replied 
testily, but cost the price one 
good cow!” 

Away back then, you saved life, 
depended whether ’twas cow 
wife, 
For cows were value, but 
wife was nil— 


Wasn’t even worth the price 
doctor bill! 
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Salesmen Knowledge 


GLENN FRANK 


FUTURE America the hands two men—the investigator and 


needed complete this trinity social servants. And have ample supply 


the interpreter. shall never lack for the administrator, the third man 


investigators, but there shortage readable and responsible interpreters, 
men who can effectively play mediator between specialist and layman. The prac- 
tical value every social invention material discovery depends upon its being 
adequately interpreted the Science owes its effective ministry much 
the interpretative mind the creative mind. The knowledge mankind 
advanced the investigator, but the investigator not always the best interpreter 
his Rarely, fact, the genius for exploration and the genius 
for exposition meet the same mind, Many negro mammies the south can make 
strawberry shortcake that would tempt the appetite the gods, but they might 
cut sorry figures domestic science lecturers. The interpreter stands between the 
layman, whose knowledge all things indefinite, and the investigator whose 
knowledge one thing authoritative. The investigator advances knowledge. 
The interpreter advances progress, History affords abundant evidence that civiliza- 
tion has advanced direct ratio the efficiency with which the thought the 
thinkers has been translated into the language the workers. Democracy 
politics depends upon democracy thought. “When the interval between intellec- 
tual classes and the practical classes too great,” says Buckle, “the former will 
possess influence, the latter will reap benefit.” dozen fields thought 
are today congested with knowledge that the physical and social sciences have 
unearthed, and the whole tone and temper American life can lifted 
putting this knowledge into general circulation. But where are the interpreters 
with the training and the willingness think their way through this knowledge 
and translate into the language the street? raise the recruiting trumpet for 
the interpreters. 
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